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RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


BY MRS. C. R. CORSON. 


:. 
THE GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


NE of the best means, 
perhaps, of apprehend 
ing correctly the charac- 
ter of a race is to study 
its religion. Religions 
are, as it were, the molds 
into which the succes- 
sive generations  re- 
corded by history are 
cast. Often even after 
the mold is broken do 
they retain its imprint. 
On the other hand, re- 
ligions, like rivers, tak 
ing the color of the beds wherein they flow, are 
influenced by the particular character of the 
peoples that adopt them, by their climate, by 
the land they inhabit. In no country is this 
more evident than in Russia, where Chris- 
tianity presents so unique a phase and seems 
so wholly a part of the life blood of the na- 
tion. In no other country could Church and 
State have become so wholly one and the 
same thing. 

It is well known how the Russian Slavs 
were originally governed by Scandinavian 
princes ; how in 864, Rurick, no doubt one 
of those enterprising sea-kings, taking pos- 
session of the coasts of the Baltic, brought 
the land under his rule and founded that vast 
monarchy—the Empire of Russia. Less 
known, perhaps, is the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the land. 

Two brothers, Dir and Orkhold, after being 
companions of Rurick, broke away,from him 
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and founded a second monarchy with Kiev for 
its capital. Next, trying to push their con- 
quests still farther south, they attacked Con- 
stantinople. Here they were converted to 
Christianity, and forthwith sent missionaries 
to Russia to convert their subjects likewise. 
It has been a matter of dispute among his- 
torians whether the precise date of this event 
is 866 or 867. If it were in the former 
year, it was under Photius, the schismatic 
Patriarch of Constantinople ; if in the latter, 
under Ignatius the Patriarch in communion 
with the Church of Rome. Whichever it was, 
the Cross was planted, and planted so deep 
in the soil of Russia that of all modern na- 
tions there is no other at the present time 
that can be said to have preserved so unalter- 
able a faith in the Savior and so childlike 
a submission to the decrees of Providence. 

Studying the history of this Christianiza- 
tion, we find its modus operandi pretty much 
the same as in Western Europe. More force 
was employed than persuasion : the sword be- 
ing by far the moreeffective of thetwo. Neither 
Clovis nor Charlemagne reasoned with his 
troops. However, it was not till 988 that co- 
ercive measures were employed and Christian- 
ity became duly established. The empire had 
recovered its unity in 882 under Oleg, and in 
988 Vladimir the Apostolic determined what 
should be the religion of the land. He was 
the grandson of Olga, the so-called Russian 
Helena, who had been baptized at Constanti- 
nople, and exercised upon her grandson the 
same influence that the mother of Constan- 
tine the Great exercised over her son. 

But Vladimir, despite his surname, was of 
no Christian disposition. Cruel and violent, 
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he ruled chiefly through terror. In order to 
decide upon the form of divine worship in his 
empire, he sent ambassadors east and west to 
examine the rites and doctrines of the Latins, 
Mohammedans, and Greeks, and selected the 
latter, then in communion with Rome, be- 
cause they were the most imposing. The 


great schism which. now separates the two 
churches, did not occur before the middle of the 
eleventh century, and was effected by Michael 
Caerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople. 


This led toward the consolida- 
tion of the power of the Crown, 
and the final establishment of 
the Czar as the head of the 
church. The policy of the 
Czar from that time has always 
been to subject the ecclesias- 
tical to the imperial power, to 
make the church a national 
church, subject to no other law than his; 
in short, creating that absolute autocracy 
which constitutes the government of Rus- 
sia to this day. It was achieved in 1667 
when the Czar Alexis Michaelovitch, at vari- 
ance with the Patriarch of Moscow, Nikon, 
caused the latter’s deposition and purposely 
left the See vacant. In 1721 Peter the Great, 
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with the consent of the eastern Patriarchs 
placed the whole government of the Russian 
Church in the hands of the Holy Synod 
dependent on the Czar. Catherine II, 
next seized all church property, and the 
prelates were then paid a fixed salary by 
the state. Although this Synod is on the 
one hand wholly subservient to the Czar, 
it enjoys on the other, owing to the sys- 
tem of centralization of the Russian govern- 
ment, an immense power in the church. 


The bishops of the Russian 
Church at Kiev, Novgorod, and 
St. Petersburg are called arch- 
bishops and the one in Siberia, 
metropolitan. They cannot 
marry andare therefore selected 
from the monks. All Russian 
religions follow the rule of St. 
Basil, which is very strict. 
They cannot be professed before the age of 
forty, the women not before fifty. The 
novitiate lasts three years, Few monks 
receive holy orders. The ‘‘white’’ or secu- 
lar clergy on the other hand must all be mar- 
ried. They are mostly sons of priests. 

The creed of the Russian Church with the 
exception of a few points is the same as that 
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of the Roman Catholic Church. It differs in 
rejecting the supremacy of the Pope and the 
dogma of the Holy Ghost’s proceeding from 
the Son. Contrary to the Catholics, the Rus- 
sians hold that marriage may be dissolved in 
cases of adultery, and consider baptism by 
sprinkling, invalid. Since the last century 
there has been great progress made in educa- 
tion among certain classes in certain sections 
of the country. Prelates in high places have 
shown leanings to Protestant views; there 
are obvious efforts made in various ways to 
soften down the points of difference between 
the two churches ; but Eastern orthodoxy is 
too deeply rooted in the Slav character to 
adopt readily any progressive church-meas- 
ures. 

In adiscussion on church matters, a woman 
of high rank said to Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
eminent writer on Russian affairs in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, ‘‘ As far as religion 
proper is concerned, I am simply a Christian, 
without any particular creed : my tendencies 
are rather Protestant than otherwise ; but as 
a Russian, I am passionately orthodox.”’ 

This remark strikes the key-note of the re- 
ligious feeling among all classes in Russia. 
‘‘Autocracy, Orthodoxy, Nationality’’ has 
been the Czar’s triple device all along: obe- 
dience to God, the Czar, the country. The 
Constitution of Russiaopens witha scriptural 
declaration to the effect that the people must 
submit to supreme power ‘‘not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.’’ 

This so-called orthodox church then is the 
corner-stone of Russia’s power ; yet, like all 
powers, it has its undermining influence, 
which springs from the very foundation of 
the official church, creating schism within 
schism. It is called Raskol—the Russian 
name for schism, and has its root in the spirit 
of conservatism that pervades all that is Rus- 
sian but especially the ancient Muscovite 
whose adherence to the letter of his liturgical 
books and the original formalism of the By- 
zantine church, causes him to look upon all 
innovation as satanic. 

It is this stubborn steadfastness, this ig- 
norant attachment to ancestral notions and 
customs that through so many years has kept 
the nation behind all others in the march of 
progress. It forms the basis of the Russian’s 
character and distinguishes him from both 
the Latins and Germans. Before this blind 
forceeven the genius of Peter the Great had 
to bend. It opposed and annihilated all his 
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efforts at civilizing the country. Dormant 
through seven or eight centuries it showed its 
full spirit about the middle of the seventeenth, 
when the Patriarch Nikon undertook to re- 
form the Slavonic-Russian liturgy, and, lean- 
ing upon the secular arm, imposed its use 
upon all the Muscovite provinces. The higher 
clergy upheld the Patriarch, the lower and 
the mass of the people offered violent resist- 
ance. This became the starting point of the 
Raskol. The multitude of sects it broke into 
after its severance from orthodox allegiance, 
scattered over Russia and forms to this day a 
power not easily dealt with asits force re- 
sides purely in its spiritual independence, in- 
deed the only independence the poor Russian 
ever enjoyed. As moreover the largest por- 
tion represent industry and honest wealth, it 
would be poor policy to trouble them. They 
style themselves s/arovery, true-believers, and 
in the early days of persecution showed them- 
selves equal to any of the martyrs of the 
primitive church. 

The worst feature of the Raskolis its pagan 
substratum. In the eyes of some of the sects 
connected with it, religion means wichcraft ; 
the officiating priest is a magician, the cere- 
monies are enchantments. Yet even the or- 
thodox believer of the official church is not 
free from this sort of superstition. This east- 
ern turn of mind is truly Manichzan in ten- 
dency. It trusts Divine Good ; but Evil is 
supernatural likewise and must be placated. 
The story of the moujik who placed two can- 
dles before the image of St. George, one for 
the knight and one for the dragon, illustrates 
this. The difference between the Raskolnik 
and the orthodox church-member lies chiefly 
in the obstinate fidelity toancient rules ofthe 
former and the pliant disposition of the latter, 
ready to make friends with all creeds. It is 
said that settling among Buddhists, for in- 
stance, he does not hesitate to accept their 
images and offer them his in exchange, di- 
viding peacefully his devotions between the 
two. 

A case which presents an interesting prob- 
lem to the moralist and statesman is the 
present expulsion of the Jews from Russia ; it 
might, perhaps, be traced to that intense ad- 
herence to the letter—the formalism of Byzan- 
tine Christianity—a Christianity that will 
brook no foreign element in its midst. And 
not only in the East but somewhat also in the 
West. The history of Europe shows both in 
the past and in the present that wherever the 
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Jewish element threatened predominance, it 
was counteracted in one way or another. De- 
spite the rationalism and materialism of the 
time, its civilization is Christian. 


II. 


THE RUSSIANS—RUSSIAN MORALS AND CUS- 
TOMS. 

It has been seen in the foregoing chapter 
that Russia, in the sense of the letter, is de- 
votedly Christian. In that sense it truly de- 
serves to be called, as it sometimes is, Holy 
Russia. 

But things should prove their use. What 
has this almost wholly outward religion 
done for the Russian? No unprejudiced 
mind that has given any attention to the 
matter, will hesitate to acknowledge that it 
has done everything for him.’ It has enabled 
him above all patiently to endure the hardest 
lot that ever befell any mortal—a lot which 
neither philosopher nor statesman can fully 
explain. Life in Russia has always been a 
hard life. Before the abolition of serfdom it 
must have been well-nigh intolerable. Bent 
under the weight of the sternest social 
edifice which the Christian world has 


ever known, the Russian, were he artisan 


or peasant, had no other consolation 
or refuge against his two oppressors— 
climate and ruler—than his unvarving 
belief in the supernatural.  [Ill-fed, ill- 
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paid, crushed in all his native energy, 
whichever way he turned his eyes, misery 
stared him in the face. The country he be- 
longs to is forbidding in the extreme. End- 
less plains, barely broken here and there by 
small woods of meager trees, a landscape all 
horizontal, so to say, where the sky occu- 
pies the largest place, and the earth presents 
but a starved vegetation, all invite him to 
turn his eyes heavenward—to the unseen. 
Tied to the ground of his native place from 
his birth, with little or no chance of educa- 
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tion, he becomes what might be called a real- 
istic dreamer ; the natural and the spiritual 
becoming confounded. He hears prophetic 
voices in the fierce winds which, blowing 
from the north pole and sweeping over the 
forests, make the pines and birches and 
trembling aspens wail a song of woein which 
he unconsciously joins. 

His countenance has in it a corresponding 
note of sadness ; his whole being is set ina 
minor key. This world never meant joy. 
Religion has thus become his dominant pas- 
sion, his anchor and refuge, his chief glory. 
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bride and groom are called prince and prin- 
cess on their wedding-day. They are made 
to stand before the tabernacle, exchange 
rings and give each other the marriage kiss. 
To recall to their minds that henceforth they 
should have all things in common, they are 
made to drink three times out of the same 
cup. After this their hands are tied to- 
gether and they are led three times around 
the altar to signify that they are to walk 
through life in close union. 

The funeral rites are of a like realistic na- 
ture ; here the farewell kiss corresponds to 
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Fame, in his eyes, detached from the Cross, 
means nothing. To arouse his patriotism or 
pride, some religious interest must be at- 
tached to the cause before he arms himself 
for it. It is not the war-trumpet with its 
promises of military honors that would have 
to be sounded to start him, but the bells of 
his many thousand churches. So thoroughly 
has religion interpenetrated his whole life, 
that it might be called a religious poem in a 
dramatic form; a sort of passion play in 
three acts—Baptism, Marriage, Death—all 
accompanied with solemn music, chanting 
and choruses, and never-changing program. 

Truly touching in its religious literalism 
is the Russian marriage ceremony. The 


the marriage kiss, and the coffin is carried 
three times around the church. 

One of the few great excitements in the 
Russian’s torpid life is the festival of Easter. 
It is not only the holiest, but also the dear- 
est of his days. The Greek Church does not 
celebrate its midnight mass at Christmas, but 
at Easter. The spectacle of an Easter night 
at Moscow is one not easily forgotten. City 
and suburb gather at the foot of the Ivan 
Veliki tower which stands between the two 
old cathedrals of the Kremlin. 

This structure unique in its kind for its 
grim massiveness and tremendous bell power 
is the central figure of the city, its golden 
dome and cross ‘‘nearly three hundred feet 
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artillery ; ‘‘ Christ is risen !’’ rings in various 
accents from each story of the tower: 
‘Christ is risen |’ sing high up in the air 
the musical silver bells beneath the dome. 
Then all heads are uncovered ; all the tapers 
are lighted, and the happy throng—happy 
in its one sure hope, the resurrection, gives 
itself up to Easter joys, forgetful of all else. 
Another touching ceremony equally na- 
tional in its character, is the blessing of the 
land and cattle, houses and harvests. No 
easy task for the priest and his beadle and 
the holy-water carrier in the early spring ; 
for the fields, after the mountains of snow 
that covered them all through the hard and 
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in air,’’ making it the most conspicuous ob- 
ject for miles around. Its basement is a 
chapel dedicated to St. John, and over it rises 
story upon story, filled with bells of different 
grades, the largest weighing sixty-four tons. 
Here the eager crowds with candles in hand 
await the signal to light them. The bells in 
the tower are all muffled and toll slowly un- 
til midnight; then all burst forth in joyous 
peals : 

‘‘Christ is risen!” thunders the largest 
booming over the plains like a discharge of 


long winter have melted, are soaked, and it 
is a wonder they can be walked over at all. 


Still it is done. Clad in his chasuble and ac- 
companied by his beadle and attendant peas- 
ant, each country priest goes over the fields 
of his parish asperging them. The occasion 
is not only a religious ceremony, but a na- 
tional holiday ; for the whole country is in 
glee to see again the sunshine after the 
dreary winter. The peasants are dressed in 
their best and the lord of the village with his 
family and friends attends. On the village 
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square a table is set for an altar, and before 
it, in semi-circle, the peasants arrange their 
cattle and even their tools ; for success, they 
firmly believe, comes from above. 

Yet are there Russian festivities not linked 
with the church, proving the necessity of 
recreation among all kinds of men. On the 
banks of the Irtish, the first large river the 
traveler comes to after crossing the Ural 
Mountains going eastward, is a small hamlet 
composed of a few wooden houses which is 
called the City of the Seven Palaces. This is 
the meeting place of Siberia’s horse-race 
enthusiasts. The people belong chiefly tothe 
Kirghees tribe of nomad Cossacks who live on 
the Steppes. The Steppes in that region 
cover an area of 850,000 square miles. Here 
one may study that ancient Mongol race, 
which, under the great Khan Genghis, in- 
vaded Europe in 1220 carrying destruction 
everywhere. Itisan ugly race and of bad 
reputation even in our days, although since 
they have been brought under Russian 
authority, the worst of their depredations 
have come to an end. 

The horse-racing above alluded to is a part 
of an annual festival, properly Mohamme- 
dan, the Courban-Bairan, in which both 
Turks and Russians engage. It has lost its 
original purpose and has become simply an 
occasion for a yearly merry-making. The 
primitive character of the races is of itself an 
interesting and amusing study. There are 
stakes and prizes differing in value according 
to the means of the participants, the highest 
never exceeding a hundred roubles; some 
consisting even in flocks and cattle. While 
the horses run their allotted space, some of 
the spectators engage in wrestling and other 
athletic sports. After thedistribution of the 
prizes, there is naturally feasting ; the fa- 
vorite dish, fal/ao, a sort of mutton stew 
with rice and onions, and the favorite drink, 
koomis, sour mare’s milk from which the 
Cossack distils an intoxicating liquor, form 
the menu. 

That with all their barbarism these wild 
hordes have an innate sense for higher 
things, may be seen from the fact that, feast- 
ing over, they make way for the bard. 

In regard to the Russian’s morals, his code 
of ethics is the same as ours—Christian—at 
least in intent; the law, do unto others as 
you would be done by, prevailing. 

The climate and the poverty of the land 
have driven its helpless inhabitants, however, 
C-Sept. 
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into more than one vice. Drunkenness ex- 
ists to a deplorable degree in Russia. Both 
rich and poor seek warmth in alcohol. The 
priests are particularly exposed to this evil, 
as the vast distances they have often to 
traverse in the heart of winter in the per- 
formance of their sacred office, cause them to 
resort tothis means as the most immediately 
effective. The consequence sometimes is that 
they arrive drunk at the hut where the dying 
awaits the last consolations of his religion. 

Otherwise, how frugal! One meal a day 
is usually all the poor moujik asks to keep 
soul and body together; and this meal he 
makes, of course, as substantial as his pov- 
erty allows. It consists generally of a soup 
composed of almost everything eatable. 

The rich, of course, live differently. The 
Russian palate generally deadened by strong 
condiments needs stimulants to arouse it; 
and of those appetizers, both in solids and 
liquids, Russia furnishes the greatest variety. 
In regard to dress, their taste, as is well 
known, is Eastern. They delight in showy 
things, in rich effects; display fine furs, 
much jewelry; in short cultivate wherever 
they live, their love for magnificence. Gor- 
geousness reaches its climax in a wealthy 
Russian’s home. 

Most amusing in a certain respect were 
Peter the Great’s efforts to civilize his long- 
gowned, bearded subjects by means of foreign 
fashions, and he must have felt rather little 
when all his efforts to introduce the razor in 
Russia failed. The moujik knew better than 
the Czar what long, warm gowns, sheep- 
skins, and beards were meant for. What 
would a stylish swallow-tailed coat, a smart 
moustache and whiskers avail his legs and 
chest and lungs in the hard, long winters he 
has to live through? No, the dear Czar 
might if he liked cut off his head with his 
razor, but his beard, no! 

To sum up all, Russia’s customs spring 
from its soil, its climate, its Eastern origin, 
from the natural instincts of its people, and 
will probably for a long time to come yet 
stand their ground against Western modes of 
dress and living. 


III. 
PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. 
ART. 
‘*Sr. PETERSBURG,” said the Emperor 
Nicholas, when apologizing once for the mod- 
ern look of his great capital, ‘‘may not be 
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Russia, but it is nevertheless Russian.” It 
was Peter the Great who built St. Petersburg, 
and theachievement was next to miraculous, 
for it was actually built on water—oozy, 
marshy ground, which nothing but Russian 
patience, endurance, perseverance, and obe- 
dience could have conquered. Like Venus 
Anadyomene the city rose complete from the 
Baltic Sea and became its queen. How the 
builders must have sworn at their Czar, we 
can imagize, working as they did allday long 
in sea-water up to their waists. But to both 
their credit and glory the city was built, and 
became the new capital of Russia. 

St. Petersburg covers thirty square miles 
and numbers over halfa million of inhabi- 
tants. It is, however, a Europeancity. -Its 
superb squares lined with stately buildings, 
its broad, regular streets have nothing truly 
national. It is the progress of the West we 
see in them, not the conservatism of the East, 
and thus, to the artist or philosopher the 
city is less interesting as a Russian city than 
Moscow. Its grand cathedral, for instance, 
St. Isaac’s, the finest church in northern 
Europe, is all Italian in style. A pity that 
with the wealth bestowed on it, it could not 
have borrowed from ancient Muscovy some 
few features by which it might have asserted 
its nationality. It is built of Finland granite 
In the usual form of a Greek cross, and is en- 
tered by four magnificent portals, the pillars 
of whose porticoes surpass in size those of the 
Roman Pantheon. Its Byzantine dome, its 
only Russian feature, surrounded by smaller 
domes at the angles of the roof, is supported 
by thirty granite pillars. This dome is en- 
tirely overlaid with gold and surmounted by 
a golden cross the height and brilliancy of 
which make it a conspicuous object for miles 
and miles. The wealth and splendor of the 
interiorcan scarcely be described or estimated. 
One simply feels them, forall is dark, the 
dome shedding a solemn twilight all around. 
It is only by the flicker of the lamps burning 
before the sacred images that one is made 
conscious of the rare materials, precious 
stones, and mosaics, wrought in ceiling and 
floor. 

What chiefly attracts the eye on entering 
a Russian church is the zkonastas, or wooden 
partition, which separates the choir from the 
nave and on which the greatest part of the 
ornamentation of the church centers. This 
partition is called ikonastas because of the 
tkons, or images of Christ, the Virgin, and 
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saints, placed upon it, and is meant to sym- 
bolize the veil of the Temple of Solomon. 
None but the priest and the Czar on the day of 
his coronation are allowed to enter its doors, 

There is perhaps no church service in Chris- 
tendom which in impressiveness comes up 
to that of the Greek Church. The music is 
purely vocal: men’s and boys’ voices only, 
but the structure of the edifice lends it a 
power the various effects of which surpass 
all description. Reverberating, echoing from 
gallery to gallery to the topmost round ofthe 
dome, the singing reaches an intensity and 
Spirituality that carry the listener away ; it 
is forsooth the music of the spheres. 

The Russian churches differ from ours in 
that they have noseats. The congregation 
according to its devotion, stands or kneels; 
many often prostrate themselves. This cus- 
tom, doing away with pew-rent would seem 
to rob the church treasury of itschief income; 
but it is compensated for by the active sale 
of the candles, which are bought at the door 
to be placed before the images of the zkonas- 
tas. Let not the reader condemn this as idola- 
try. The Russian bishops, at their conse- 
cration, swear to watch lest these images re- 
ceive an homage due to God alone. Besides, 
there can be nothing more ghastly than these 
tkons: long, emaciated figures, exhibiting 
Eastern asceticism in all its severity. Yet 
this does not prevent the lower classes, and 
even the higher, from being often very super- 
stitious. There is scarcely a country on the 
globe where sorcery, divination, belief in 
omens are more rife, or where Christianity is 
more mixed up with magic. 

To get the full feeling of a Russian city, 
and of Russia as a country, one must cross 
its Steppes and make for Moscow. 


“‘ Across the steppe we journeyed, 

The brown, fir-darkened plain 

That rolls to east and rolls to west, 
Broad as the billowy main, 

When lo! a sudden splendor 

Came shimmering through the air, 

As if the clouds should melt and leave 
The heights of heaven bare,— 

A maze of rainbow domes and spires 
Full glorious on the sky ; 

With wafted chimes from many a tower 
As the south wind went by, 

And a thousand crosses lightly hung 
That shone like morning stars— 

*Twas the Kremlin wall! ’twas Moscow, 
The jewel of the Czars! ”’ 
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Here all points to Tartar domination. Mos- 
cow was founded in the twelfth century and 
has won for itself the title of Holy Moscow. 
It is divided into five parts, each a city in 
itself, surrounded by walls, surmounted by 
towers—fortifications within and upon forti- 
fiations : the Kremlin, the central part ; Kitai- 
gorod, or Chinese city, the trading quarter ; 
Beloigorod, or white city ; Zemlianoigorod, 
or earth-city, because it was originally sur- 
rounded by a wall of earth; and Slobodi, or 
the suburbs. It is in these suburbs extend- 
ing over the plain, that one gets an idea of 
what the homes of the former serf-population 
must have been. Poor little shanties with a 
few boards for a roof and a single window ! 

There is no other city perhaps that like 
Moscow presents so curious a combination of 
the quaint andthe imposing. The showy 
colored, green-roofed houses, the palaces and 
convents, the scintillation in the air from the 
countless gilded, silvered, enameled domes 
and spires, and everywhere the solemn, sky- 
seeking cross over-topping the crescent, fix 
the attention and arouse reflection. All these 
different walled in quarters of the town seem 
to point to the Kremlin, its heart and altar 
and chief fortress. 

Triangular in shape, about a mile in cir- 
cumference, the Kremlin rises on the bank of 
the Moskva, like a minster-citadel. Its 
massive stone wall, pierced with gates and 
overhung with towers, some bearing devo- 
tional names, seem as if they meant to pro- 
tect it against all unholy things. Here we 
find those great old cathedrals, so intimately 
linked with the history of Russia—the Ca- 
thedral of the Assumption where the Czars 
are crowned ; of the Annunciation, where they 
are married; the Church of the Archangel 
Michael, where they are buried ; in short it is 
in the Kremlin that we find the essence of 
Russia, religious and political; the state 
treasury with its trophies and mementos; 
the church treasury, in the House of the Holy 
Synod, full of ecclesiastical treasures. No 
one, susceptible to the meaning of things, 
will leave Moscow without being profoundly 
impressed with the sense of power it exhales : 
power moral and physical and self-supporting. 

Among the occasional street scenes of Mos- 
cow may be noted, for its truly national char- 
acter, the out-of-door restaurant ofthe poor ;an 
improvised restaurant, which at certain hours 
of the day is allowed to take possession of 
the sidewalk or pavement and furnish a mid- 
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day meal to the straggling peddlers. It gen- 
erally locates itself in proximity to some 
market. A few barrels and boards are made 
into tables; the samovar, or tea-kettle, is 
placed in the center, and furnishes the soup’s 
accompanying drink ; for the Russian can no 
more live without tea than without alcohol. 
All classes crave it ; the rich who pay some- 
times ten dollars a pound for theirs and of 
which quality two leaves are said to make a 
cup, and the poor who gladly pay a few 
copeks for its mere tincture. 

Another truly Russian city is Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod, which, since the fourteenth century 
with its annual fair, gathers into its midst 
Asia and Europe, and shows the vatson a’ 
étre of universal expositions. Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod and Frankfort on the Oder are our ear- 
liest models in that direction. 

A rare sight indeed to see together the 
traders from beyond the Ural, exhibiting the 
treasures of their mines, cut at the Works of 
Ekaterinburg, and those of Khorassan and 
Bokhara theirs—precious stones, fashioned 
into all sorts of things useful and ornamental. 
The Persian brings his carpets and cashmeres ; 
the grave Armenian, the eager Jew, each in 
his own way draws the crowd ; for crowd there 
is, the visiting populations being estimated 
to average two-hundred thousand, while 
Nijnii itself numbers over forty thousand. 

Space forbids alluding tothe many other 
places of interest of this vast empire; suffice 
it to say that all those twenty million people 
that constitute Russia, are devoted to the 
Czar ; devcted not only because their religion 
makes it their duty so to be, but because it is 
their nature. 

Here perhaps a few words touching nihil- 
ism might not be out of place. Nihilism is 
of Russian growth, but it was sown by the 
intellectualism of the West. The free- 
thought of modern scholarship has penetrated 
nearly everywhere ; in Russia, in order to be- 
come popular, it had to clothe itself in a sort 
of religious fanaticism. It first assumed the 
form of gospel-teaching, but covertly preached 
the give-me-my-portion doctrine. Its influ- 
ence however ison the decline. As to the 
poorer classes, simple wisdom keeps them in 
distrust of it; and the higher, who secretly 
war against the growing democracy of the 
times, begin to see that the latter is by far 
the lesser evil, for the success of nihilism 
would only plunge them into a hopeless an- 
archy. 
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Russia, hampered as it is with its religious 
conservatism keeps nevertheless steadily on 
the forward march. It is a caravan step, but 
none the less sure, for it is its own natural 
step. 

Touching Russian art there is not much to 
be said in its praise. Despite the inspiring 
beauty of the rites of the Greco-Russian 
Church it has not, like the Latin Church, 
opened desirable avenues to pictorial art. 
It has produced nothing that can compare 
with Raphael’s or Corregio’s madounas or 
Botticelli’s and Fra Angelico’s angels. Its 
excessive orthodoxy feared representations 
that might please the senses. As Fra Lippo 
Lippi’s old prior expresses it, its business 
ought to be to ‘“‘ paint men’s souls—make 
them forget there is such a thing as flesh,’’ to 
which theory we make the same objection as 
the scapegrace painter, ‘‘A fine way to paint 
soul, by painting body so ill that the eye 
cannot stop there.”’ 

The pictures that adorn the churches are 
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lamentable to a degree. It is still worse with 
sculpture, which, especially in churches, is 
not tolerated at all. Greek orthodoxy sees in 
ita pagan snare—idols of wood, metal, or 
stone forbidden by the Bible. The only art, 
besides music, to which the Russian Church 
may be said to have ient a hand, is architec- 
ture. In mixing European and Asiatic archi- 
tecture it has produced a certain original 
style, if by style we mean manner ; yet does 
this half and half style scarcely assert itself 
sufficiently to becalled Russian. It is quaint 
and strange but not beautiful like the pure 
Gothic, Greek, or Byzantine. 

In conclusion we might say that of all the 
powers of Europe there is none at present 
that offers to the world a more problematic 
situation than Russia. Its more than 
friendly attitude toward France and its late 
resolute treatment of the Jews, indicate 
a certain travail, which, if we note the 
signs of the times, may not bring forth only 
a mouse. 








DAWN IN THE CITY. 
BY HUGH T. SUDDUTH. 


AIR dew-besprent and holy Dawn! when Time, 
Now gray with frosting touch of eons past, 
From starless, brooding night and chaos vast 

Came, with a step that rang with spheral chime, 
To lead the blossoming world in dewy prime 

Through untrod ether to its goal at last, 

Thou ushereds’t in his sway, and still thou hast 
Thine earliest, vaguest charm and youth sublime ! 
With steps that glow with rose and gold, afar 

O’er eastern hills in silence thou dost come, 
Bringing faint whispers from the morning star, 

And matin greetings of the new-born Day. 

Smiling we wake—to hear the city’s hum, 

While in the sunrise thou dost melt away ! 





THAT ANGELIC WOMAN.* 


BY JAMES M. LUDLOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Rev. Dr. Titus, Pastor of the Cal- 
T vin Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
was at his study table. The wise 
men of many centuries were ranged upon his 
shelves, and looked at him through their 
gilded titles, as through bright eyes. Mrs. 
Titus sat opposite her husband, crocheting a 
diminutive afghan for their firstborn grand- 
child. She would frequently come in and 
take her seat there, without saying a word to 
interrupt the inky meditations of her hus- 
band. 

The Doctor was accustomed to say that he 
got more inspiration from her face than from 
half the room-side of theological treatises ; 
that the rigidness melted from dogmas when 
she passed them through her warm Christian 
experience, and the severest precepts seemed 
loving as she lived them out; that it takes 
the head of a man plus the heart of a woman 
to make a real theologian. To which fond 
tributes Mrs. Titus had once modestly replied 
that doubtless Eve was the most suggestive 
commentator upon God’s Word Adam ever 
consulted, and that she hoped she might not 
be a similar guide to her husband in his search 
for the Tree of Knowledge. 

On this special occasion Mrs. Titus looked 
up from her handiwork andobserved, ‘‘ John 
you are not writing much this morning.” 

“Humph !”’ ejaculated the Doctor swing- 
ing about in his desk chair, ‘‘ I’ve struck a 
barren subject. Mr. Goldie’s funeral is at 
three o’clock.”’ 

“Barren! Perhaps so in some respects ; 
but, as his name indicates, he headed out 
well in some other ways,” said Mrs. Titus, 
“and the papers give full accounts of his 
life.” 

“Yes, my dear, but you know a Wall 
Street obituary and a religious address draw 
from very different parts of a man’s life. 
Goldie headed out well on ’Change ; but I’ve 
been prospecting for an hour, and can’t 
Strike his vein running through my field.” 

“How much did he leave?’ 

“Leave? Why, my dear, you are getting 
worldly too. The Arabs have a proverb that 
when aman dies men ask what he leaves, 


while the angels ask what he sends before 
him. You ought to ask the latter question. 
The papers say he left ten millions. But I 
am supposed to speak for the angels, and for 
the life of me I can’t take account of his 
heavenly stock.”’ 

‘The Bible says that a good man’s works 
follow him,” said Mrs. Titus, with an evident 
effort to express a charitable judgment. 

‘**I am afraid,’’ replied her husband, “‘ it is 
with Goldie as it was with Mrs. Grindler 
when she came from Europe, boasting of her 
new wardrobes. Her trunks were confis- 
cated at the Custom Office, and did not follow 
her to her house. But tell me some good 
that Goldie did, Mary.”’ 

‘“Why, he gave me a hundred dollars for 
our Orphan Home once.”’ 

‘Yes, I remember, it was the same day he 
proposed to the Board of Church Trustees to 
appropriate a thousand dollars for a bronze 
tablet in the vestibule of our uptown build- 
ing ; which tablet should blazen, or rather 
brazen, the names of the trustees in office 
when we built our new church with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of our down-town property ; 
and toward which the trustees didn’t give a 
dime from their own pockets.”’ 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Titus, with a twinkle in 
her eyes, ‘‘that was paying tithes, wasn’t 
it? A hundred forcharity, and a thousand for 
one’s self! Perhaps he has bequeathed some 
millions to benevolence.”’ 

“No! It is understood that young George 
Goldie gets it all, and when he has run 
through it, then to whom? But it is just as 
well in the long run, for 
‘To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 
Or wanders heaven-directed to the poor.’ 

“‘I wish, Mary, that I was an Episcopalian 
for to-day.”’ 

‘* An Episcopalian ! Why, John Titus, the 
ink isn’t dry on your lecture against prelacy 
and ritualism as the bacteria in the lungs of 
the church.”’ 

‘* But,” rejoined Dr. Titus, ‘‘for all that I 
would stand a month of bishops and surplices 
for one hour of the Prayer Book Burial Ser- 
vice to-day. It thanks God for the dead saints, 
but doesn’t ask a minister to describe the 
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shape and hue of the saintliness of the dead 
individual. Ourcustom of making funeral 
addresses is a sort of vivisection. If the 
minister speaks the truth, he is apt to cut 
into the feelings of the bereaved ; and if he 
doesn’t speak the truth, he has to bisect his 
own conscience.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, John ! You can speak the truth 
and eulogize at the same time Robert Goldie, 
for there is good in everybody.”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ said the Doctor, yawning, 
“the Egyptian coffin-makers put a golden 
mask over the head of the mummy. If it 
didn’t look like the dead man, it at least 
looked well. I suppose I can burnish up a 
funeral mask.’’ 

Encouraged by his wife’s words, he rose, 
paced the floor, pausing every minute to put 
a catch-word upon a bit of paper. 

It is needless to say that the funeral ad- 
dress of Doctor Titus verified his wife’s confi- 
dence in his abilities. It was a prose thana- 
topsis ; a vivid apocalypse of the new earth 
when wealth should be sanctified by service, 
and a thrilling portrayal of the heavenly re- 
ward of true stewardship. When he ap- 
proached the application of his theme, he 
glanced down at the face of the dead, as 
it was exposed in the flower-decked coffin 
beneath the pulpit, and, with evident sin- 
cerity, remarked that if the silent lips 
there could speak, they would bid him re- 
frain from personal praise. He then led in 
prayer. 


CHAPTER II. 


THOSE who are interested in odd phases of 
human nature may puzzle themselves over 
the question why four-fifths of the people 
walking up Fifth Avenue from business the 
afternoon of the funeral, stared at the Goldie 
residence. The house had not come to life 
because its chief occupant was dead. Yet the 
stone posts at the stoop seemed to pluck 
passers by the sleeve and whisper, ‘‘ Yes, he 
lived here, right here.’’ The windows winked 
in the western sunlight as much as to say, 
**I told you so ; life is a flash; millions can- 
not buy minutes away from death.” And 
the house seemed to listen to the scrappy 
sayings of the passing throng—and, if its 
massive carving had ears, it would have heard 
such sayings as these : 

‘* Honest men will have more chance.’’ 

** Wrecked more than one company.” 
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‘“No wonder Socialism spreads when 
such——’’ 

‘Landmark gone.’ 

‘** Money-shark gone.”’ 

“* Bought the entire Common Council.” 

It was quite dark when the family burial 
party returned from Greenwood. George 
Goldie excused himself from dinner, leaving 
his Aunt Betsey, hisdeceased mother’s sister, 
to do the honors among a dozen guests, all 
distant relatives from out of town, none of 
whom had been more than once in the Goldie 
mansion, and then only to vow that they 
would never put foot in it again, for its hos- 
pitality, as a spinster third cousin once said, 
was as cold as a sepulcher. ‘I'd sooner 
think,’’ she added, ‘‘ of eatin’ the vittles out 
of them saucers they put by dead men in an- 
cient tombs, than to touch a crumb of Robert 
Goldie’s table.’’ But as soon as Mr. Goldie 
was gone, and the house became his tempo- 
rary sepulcher, it had an inviting look to 
these kinsfolk. The dead man’s wines warmed 
the sociable instinct of the friends who gath- 
ered in his dining-room and stared at the pic- 
tures, the statuary, the frescoes, and bric-a- 
brac in the adjoining parlors. 

Aunt Betsey, belonging to the late Mrs. 
Goldie’s side of the house, was of kin to all 
her guests, and was very gracious to them; 
for she felt an uncertainty whether George 
would retain her as the head of his house, and 
equally doubtful if her late brother-in-law had 
madeany provision for her support elsewhere. 
She had been for many years a widow, and, 
upon the death of Mrs. Goldie, fifteen years 
before, had accepted the domestic charge of 
the house, including that of George who was 
then but eight years old. 

The relation of Aunt Betsey to Mr. Goldie 
had been a peculiarone. They seldom con- 
versed except about some detail of household 
expenditure. This may have been due to the 
fact that Mr. Goldie was not a conversation- 
alist on any subject ; but a silent, moody sort 
of man, whose whole mind was focused upon 
his business, and his business of sucha na- 
ture that it concerned no one but himself, if 
we except a few who had winced under his 
financial pincers. Frequently he took only 
his breakfast at home, lunching down town 
at his office, and dining at the Fifth Avenue 
or Windsor, when it was convenient over a 
good dinner to draw out some one more 
knowing than himself regarding the value of 
certain stocks and securities ; or from his own 
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marvelous sagacity to post some one to act as 
his agent. 

It is true that he had at home as well- 
stocked a library as his son George, while a 
collegian, could suggest, and all in approved 
binding ; but he never read any thing beyond 
the monetary column of the daily paper, un- 
less, perhaps, to skim the news. 

Mr. Goldie came to this country from the 
northof Ireland, when a mere lad, with no ed- 
ucation beyond the ‘‘three R’s,’’ and with no 
disposition to invest his energies in acquir- 
ing information which could not be speedily 
cashed. He began business as a clerk in a 
New York branch of a Belfast linen house, 
but soon left because of disagreement between 
himself and a member of the firm regarding 
another disagreement between the cash and 
sales’ account in the department to which he 
had been assigned. But he went highly rec- 
ommended elsewhere. He next flourished 
on the North River docks as a speculator in 
potatoes, which he sold by the canal-boat 
load. Hesoon blossomed into a grain dealer, 
and became a member of the Produce Ex- 
change. Later he flowered into a banker ofa 
type suggestive of the orchid which contains 
a fluid fascinating to flies, and also a trap- 
door which prevents their exit ; for Goldie and 
Co., of Wall Street, had a way—so said the 
firm’s enemies—of enticing all sorts of am- 
bitious money-getters to taste the sweetness 
ofits credit, and then to bury their ambition 
with the closing of the account. 

A year or two ago he had almost succeeded 
in putting all the sugar consigned to the four 
ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore into a ‘‘ corner.’’ His death greatly 
relieved the directors of the Vitality Insurance 
Company, of whose stock he, in conjunction 
with certain others, had secured very nearly 
a majority. 

Of course Aunt Betsey could not confer with 
her brother-in-law about such matters, and 
there was nothing else in his soul to talk 
about. She gave her heart ina maternal sort 
of way, however, to George. Until he left 
home for college she always had him with her 
in the pew at Dr, Titus’ church, and saw that 
he learned the Catechism from the ‘‘ Chief 
end of man’ through at least the first dozen 
questions and answers. 

At the time of his father’s death George 
had been a year out of college. While at 
Princeton he had made no mark, except that 
of one possessed of more ability than he had 
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energy touse. Now and then a gleam of real 
talent shot out, and was generously applauded 
by the students, with whom he was a favor- 
ite. Upon returning to him an essay he had 
written, Professor Addison, instead of giv- 
ing the usual criticism, looked him in the 
eye and said, ‘‘ Mr. Goldie, this shows too 
valuable a talent to be hid in a napkin.”” And 
so, whenever Goldie made a good recitation, 
the boys were in the habit of saying, ‘‘ Goldie 
dropped his napkin to-day.”’ 

Since leaving college George had devoted 
his attention quite seriously to the question 
of what he would like to do in life, but could 
not solve it. He often said to himself, ‘‘ I’m 
mighty glad that most of my talents were 
gold talents, so that the question of a pro- 
fession can wait.”’ 

His father’s death did not especially grieve 
George Goldie, for they had been little to 
each other; but it depressed him. The de- 
tails of the funeral had temporarily taken 
his thoughts; but now that his mind was 
free, it seemed to slip beneath some awful load 
of responsibility, the shape of which he could 
not see, and to lift which he felt himself im- 
potent from sheer lack of disposition. 

He had, therefore, on retiring, told Tom 
the butler that he would dine in his own 
room, and bade him excuse him to all callers. 

As he dined, Tom gave him a pile of letters, 
the accumulation from the various mails of 
the day. Some were addressed to his father. 
These he laid aside for future inspection. 
One was from a stone-cutter suggesting de- 
signs for a monument ; another from a news 
firm, offering to send him all notices of the 
press relating to his father, for the consider- 
ation of ten dollars perhundred. There were 
a score or two formal notes of condolence, 
generally from those who had business deal- 
ings with his father, and who took this 
method of introduction to his heir. Some 
were from elderly ladies with marriageable 
daughters of his acquaintance ; these were 
full of maternal sympathy. Several persons 
who were engineering benevolent projects 
announced their willingness to take him into 
co-partnership with themselves in the Lord’s 
business. The superintendent of a ‘Faith 
Home ”’ sent a statement that the said charity 
had never solicited human help, but de- 
pended entirely upon the gleanings of prayer. 
The last—he had intentionally reserved it 
forthe last—was a simplecard, ‘‘ Miss Elston, 
with sympathy.” This brought a blush 
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to George’s face; followed by a half smile, 
and a remark, sotto voce, ‘‘I wish she had 
brought it herself.” He lit a cigar, read the 
card again, and fell intoa train of musing 
which sent a sort of twilight flush over his 
face; but whether morning or evening twi- 
light we may not say. 

His door opened, and before he had fairly 
heard the footsteps, he was confronted by a 
handsome young fellow, well dressed in that 
sort of loud dishabille which differentiates a 
recent graduate of a swell university from the 
more ordinary type of dude. 

‘‘Beg pardon, George,” said Charlie Car- 
lyle, putting his hand on the other’s shoul- 
der, and unceremoniously seating himself by 
his side ; ‘‘Tom told me that you were not 
inclined to see any body; but when I said 
I guessed you would see me, he said he 
guessed so too, and that I could go up if I 
went up unbeknownst to him. Now if you 
don’t want me, say the word, George, and 
I go.”’ 

“*Tom Duffy is a rare bird,’’ said George. 
‘“‘He knows what I want better than I do 
myself. Yes, Charlie, I want you just now, 
I want you to take me away from myself.’’ 

**T thoughtas much,”’ said the visitor, ‘‘so 
Icamein, not to talk to you, but to let you 
talk to me. Can I do anything for you, 
George ; anything, you know, that you would 
never think of asking anybody to do?” 

‘**Thanks, Charlie, such are just the things 
that show friendship. Those cigars are not 
bad. Tryone. How goes the law, and the 
ladies ?’’ 

‘IT must practice the first before I can afford 
tocourt thesecond. Ienvy you, George,’’ said 
Carlyle, looking about at the evidences of 
cash and credit which filled the room.. ‘‘ My 
castle is in Spain yet,’’ watching the curling 
smoke of his cigar. 

‘*T wish mine was too,’’ said George, ‘‘ and 
that I had to sail for it in a row boat. That 
would be at least interesting. But I am here 
a prisonerin my castle. Do you know, old 
boy, I’m getting softening of the brain, do- 
ing nothing. Eggs that don’t hatch addle. 
That’s what’s the matter with my brains, 
Charlie. But pardon me for not pouring you 
a glassof wine. This Madeira is prime, or, 
hold on, we will have a bottle of champagne.”’ 

“‘No !’’ said Carlyle, ‘‘ I’ve swore off.” 

“Nonsense! Why? Has somebody hyp- 
notized you, and taken away the taste for a 
good thing ?’’ 
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‘*No—just the reverse. I find that I have 
too much taste for such wines as you keep, 
George ; and that is the reason I’ve stopped.” 

“Humbug! Charlie, a fellow of your grip 
will never be hurt by taking what he wants.”’ 

“You'll laugh, George; but I was struck 
allina heap the other day by a discovery. 
It was in Prof. Lex’s lecture. I lost a good 
part of his argument just thinking how a 
good glass of your champagne would tickle 
my throat. Icut the next lecture for the 
sake of having a nip with Shorty Phillips, 
from a pint of Mumm that I remembered was 
in my own room. Then J made up my mind 
that the thing wouldn’t do, and decided to 
quit.”’ 

“I won’ttempt you, then, old philosopher, 
Descartes Carlyle. It was Descartes, wasn’t 
it, that Prof. Solon told us made a rule to 
seek happiness not by gratifying, but by les- 
sening his desires. I’ll help you to be tem- 
perate by drinking your glass,’’ swallowing 
both his own, and that he had poured for his 
friend. 

‘Perhaps no harm could come of it,’’ said 
Carlyle, half apologetically, ‘‘ but you know 
I can’t afford to gratify my taste as you can— 
so I make a virtue of necessity. And, by the 
way, Goldie, I don’t believe you can afford to 


indulge all the whims your money pays for. 
I feel better for hard work. Can’t you fix 
upon something? Why not try the law? 
You'll like it.’’ 

‘*Law ! What, plod several years knee-deep 


in that dry stuff! I’d go to Sahara first. 
Then devote your life to settling your neigh- 
bors’ quarrels—and for what? a fee? Not 
needing the fee, I have no special inclination 
that way, Charlie. Though I’d like to be 
your brother-in-law, especially if you had a 
pretty sister.”’ 

‘*But you can rise to distinction through 
the law, Goldie.”’ 

‘Distinction ! No Charlie, I haven’t got 
your conceit in that direction. Besides, if 
I’d the ability, I know I haven’t the patience 
for it.” 

** Well, there’s medicine !’’ 

‘*Paugh! the college manikin made me 
faint if I looked at it with an empty stom- 
ach.’’ 

** Well, try literature. You know Goldie, 
you might have had the Clio prize in Junior or- 
atorship, if you hadn’t been tooconfoundedly 
lazy to write the oration. Prof. Addison said 
to me once, ‘ Why don’t you fellows prod up 
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Goldie? He has as good literary ability as 
any man in theclass.’ I told him I would. 
That’sthe reason I’m keeping at you, George.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Carlyle! The literary guild is 
full of bright souled fellows, among whom I’d 
be as an ass among angels.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, then, all I’ve got to say is, havea 
good time in literary leisure. I'd purr likea 
cat under the stove if I could sit in your li- 
brary and read.’’ 

‘Come and try it, Charlie! I'll pay for all 
the books you'll read from now until you 
get sick of it. I tell you incessant reading 
without the purpose of using what you get, 
ismore tiresome than incessant composition.” 

“Oh, you’re a croaker, Goldie! I'll tell 
you what’s the matter with you,—you need 
incentive. You’ve got so much that you’ve 
got nothing.”’ 

“T know it, Charlie. Stick that poker into 
the grate, and then stick it into me. I want 
stirring. Let’s go round the world together, 
Carlyle. I'll pay the shot.”’ 

“Done! when I get through law.”’ 

“Law! fiddlesticks !’’ 

The friends gossiped for an hour, until 
George from being voluble lapsed into drow- 
siness, and Carlyle bade him good night. 

George poured the remainder of the bottle 
and, tossing it off, sat down before the blaz- 
ing grate. Over the mantel wasa portrait of 
his father in full figure. It was one by 
Elliott and seemed to stand out from the can- 
vas. To George’s uncertain vision the face 
moved, and smiled at him. Then it grew 
stern. Soon the whole figure came down 
from its frame and struck an attitude, lean- 
ing upon the mantel. George watched it 
with curiosity, but in a few moments it van- 
ished. A strange procession passed through 
the flickering flames of the grate. There was 
George’s new tallyho, with Charlie Carlyle 
blowing the brass trumpet and Dr. Titus 
holding the reins and pretty Miss Elston re- 
clining on a lounge, like a tableau in a lager 
beer float ; and the venerable college Prex, 
his head crowned with ivy, offering her a tall 
schooner of foaming beer; and Aunt Betsey 
with Shorty Phillips’ arm about her waist ; 
and Miss Elston again on the lounge in her 
own parlor, and himself seated on the otto- 
man at her feet. He held her hand. He 
pressed it, and was trying to framean avowal 
of his love in suitable words, when all be- 
came a blank. 

A couple of hours must have passed before 
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the drunken faculties began to glisten with 
redawning imagination. There stood his 
father at the mantel corner. George rubbed 
his eyes. It was surely nodream. The face 
was his father’s. But why did he look at him 
sosadly? He had not looked so fairly into 
his son’s face during his lifetime. Strange to 
say, his father now wore a swallow-tailed 
coat, like a butler! Then his father spoke : 

“* Mister George !”” 

It was Tom the butler. George stared in 
wonder. He had never noticed it before ; but 
Tom, except for a few more years in his face, 
seemed the very likeness of Mr. Goldie. 
“Surely it must bemy imagination,’’ thought 
George ; yet from that moment he never failed 
to see his father in Tom’s face, as one always 
sees the man in the moon, after once having 
been admitted to the vision. 

‘* Mister George, ye should get to bed”’; and 
Tom practicalized this advice by undressing 
him and putting him there, as if he had been 
a baby. 

George raised himself on one elbow. He 
followed his custodian with his eyes as he 
went about the room and arranged the furni- 
ture. 

**T say, Tom, old boy ! you and father must 
have played together when you werekittens to 
look so near alike, eh !’ 

Tom quietly placed George’s head upon the 
pillow. 

“Tom ! I say Tom! were you a girl when 
you were a boy? Your hands are as soft as 
Aunt Betsey’s.’’ 

But George was in a moment asleep ; in- 
coherently muttering, ‘‘I say, Tom! Tom 
Goldie !”’ 

It was as if the brass knob on the bed- 
stead had shocked Tom,—‘‘ Tom Goldie /’’ 
He stood and watched the sleeper full five 
minutes ; then dropped upon his knees by the 
bedside. 

‘* God help him !”” he murmured as he rose. 
He displaced the coals in the grate so that 
they would die out ; turned off the gas and 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER III. 

For several months after the death of his 
father, George Goldie found sufficient occu- 
pation for his lethargic energies in gathering 
and securing the various portions of his in- 
heritance. While the will was explicit, the 
property had to be identified by the new 
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owner ; and that occasioned almost as much 
trouble as when in early Dutch colonial days, 
the patroons located with theodolite and 
muddy boots, the land grants which they had 
received from the mother government. There 
were scores of narrow city lots and square 
miles of western land to be looked after. 
There were bonds and stocks to be certified 
and appraised. There were all sorts of un- 
derstandings to be had, and misunderstand- 
ings to be avoided or compromised, with 
sharp and unscrupulous men with whom the 
elder Goldie had conducted some of his spec- 
ulative schemes. 

At first George felt the exhilaration of the 
business mood which his daily occupation 
inspired, and was inclined toembark in some 
enterprise of hisown. His wealth gavehim, 
as he said, a ‘‘ good hand for the game.’”’ But 
in a little while he tired of even the business 
forced upon him by circumstances, and was 
quite contented when the settlement of his 
affairs required no more than a half hour or 
so daily in his library, an occasional visit to 
his boxes in the Deposit Company’s vault, 
and one or two conversations a week with 
his legal adviser or broker. 

Then time dragged heavily. He amused 
himself in replenishing his library, and 


making it worthy a wealthy college gradu- 


ate’s possession. He deluded himself occa- 
sionally with the idea that he was studying, 
when he was only entertaining himself for 
half-hour spells over bright bits of literature. 
The late afternoon frequently found him at 
the University Club, where a good dinner and 
the light abandon of ex-collegians greased 
the wheels of time. But even here he began 
to feel himself out of place, for the habitués 
of the club were chiefly professional men, and 
about the time his after-dinner cigar had 
burnt out, the shallower gossip ran into the 
deeper channel of what to him was special- 
ism. He felt the depressing influence of the 
conviction that he was being left behind by 
those of his own kind. 

Then the club came to be less frequently 
visited than the Hoffman House corridors 
and bar-room, which stirred more blood and 
less brain with their clatter of politics, the 
race course, ball games, etc. Occasionally 
the theater allured him, but he wearied of 
its monotony ; endless reproductions of sub- 
stantially the same plot, the appeal to the 
same superficial sentiments, the convention- 
ality and crudeness of the acting. The dra- 
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matic genius of the day, not withstanding the 
advertised variety of its products, was evi- 
dently as limited in its inventiveness as the 
genius of a professional cook in the restau- 
rant, who brings all his soups from the same 
caldron, and changes only their seasoning. 
‘* It’s the old soup,’’ he would say after hav- 
ing been tempted by a newtitle and a new 
star, and would goagain only when he drifted 
in to get away from some more monotonous 
routine. 

There was one diversion, however, which 
was genuine; he called it his ‘‘divertise- 
ment.’”? That was a frequent walk with Miss 
Elston, There was pleasure in glancing into 
a decidedly beautiful face, and in feeling that 
he was keeping step with a marvelously 
graceful form, neither of which was marred 
by the slightest mistake in the taste of milli- 
ner or dressmaker. This, together with the 
passing crowd and the salutation of ac- 
quaintances, prevented the exzuz of what he 
often confessed was Miss Elston’s very in- 
sipid conversation. 

Yet Miss Elston was a lady of highest 
culture. We say this on the authority of her 
diploma; for she had graduated from the 
school of Madame Plaqueur. Besides which 
evidence there was upon the ebonized and 
gilt easel in her drawing-room a water color 
which showed the real artistic touch of some 
one, and which modestly revealed her ini- 
tials in the corner. ‘‘Only a school day 
study,’’ she said depreciatingly, as George 
expressed his admiration. 

The selection of poets and novelists, too, 
upon the tables was certainly up to date. 
She talked glibly of these ; but when, in re- 
ply to his question as to her favorite roman- 
cer, she gave the name of ‘‘The Duchess,” 
and also expressed her preference for Mark 
Antony as the best play-writer, George felt 
that it would be cruel to pursue the topic 
further. 

Miss Elston’s piano cover of cream silk, 
upon which was embroidered a procession of 
cupids, each, in coquettish attitude, playing 
upon a different instrument, excited dreams 
of the music that might float from her taper 
fingers could they only be induced to touch 
the keys ; and of the sweet notes that might 
warble from such an exquisitely molded 
throat. But, unfortunately, Miss Elston was 
always ‘‘out of practice.’”” So George was 
forced to enjoy only the imagination of all 
this, and thought of the poet’s lines about 
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music, ‘‘so sweet we know not we are listen- 
ing to it.’’ 

Once at the Vereschagin exhibition of 
paintings George had drawn from her the 
very sagacious remark that undoubtedly the 
great Russian ‘‘ belonged to the Realistic 
School.’”? Her admirer ventured a still fur- 
ther exploration of the art world by inquir- 
ing if, in her opinion, Vereschagin was a 
decided Realist. It was evident that Miss 
Elston had exhausted her critical ammuni- 
tion in the flash of that first remark. She 
blushed slightly, but George dexterously ex- 
tricated her from her dilemma by an admiring 
glance, as he said, ‘‘ Beautiful as the paint- 
ings are, more real beauty sometimes gazes 
at them.’”’ Miss Elston confirmed the truth 
of his statement by turning upon him sucha 
pair of eyes as would have made Verescha- 
gin lay down his brush in despair. 

They attended the operaof Walkiire, in 
which Lehman carried the part of Briinhilde. 
Never was George so charmed with the hu- 
man voice as when the great singer took the 
famous B flat. How tender and mellow, yet 
how strong and clear was the note that 
floated above the mighty volume of orches- 
tral harmony, as a bird soars through storm- 
winds to the sky! He turned to augment 
his delight by a glance at what he thought 
must be the rapt face of his companion. But 
Miss Elston was engaged in ogling with her 
glass the occupants of a box opposite, evi- 
dently unconscious that the Metropolitan 
angel had at that moment articulated some 
of the atmosphere of the celestial world for 
the pleasure of sojourners inthis. She met 
the inquiry of his look with the exclamation, 
‘“What a dowdy dress that woman has got 
on! One would think she came from 
Alaska.”’ 

George forgot the music also, for he fell to 
thinking,—‘‘ Has this woman at my side no 
soul to match her physical charms?”” Then 
he studied her face. ‘‘ What sort of a com- 
panion would she make for aman! How 
tantalizing! What splendid superficiality ! 
I'd shoot myself before I’d take her for my 
wife ; yet, confound it! Ibelieve I’d shoot 
any other man who would dare to take her.”’ 

She felt that he was admiring her, and, not 
fathoming his deeper thought, gave him her 
most bewitching smile ; which in turn made 
George repentant for all his depreciating 
cogitations. 

That night George Goldie resolved that he 
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would deny himself further indulgence in 
this ‘‘divertisement.”” The next day he de- 
voted to the strengthening of his purpose. 
As the result of a long stroll in the Park, he 
reached the sage conclusion that woman’s 
nature was an enigma which he was not able 
to solve, and the determination that he would 
not further attempt it. He would forswear 
the sex. He would livea bachelor. Time 
would soon rub all the beauty from a pretty 
woman’s face as the paint comes froma 
doll’s. Then what? He would never invest 
his affections in finding out what the residue 
might be. 

“No, sir! George Goldie has a mind of 
his own,’’ he said aloud that evening as he 
puffed his post prandial, and, going to the 
sideboard, he stiffened his resolution with an 
extra glass of sherry. 

But just how should he break with his fair 
enchantress? He would begin at once. By 
avoiding her? No, that would be discourte- 
ous. He wouldcall upon her, and by studied 
carefulness of manner would unravel ler 
spells and disillusionize her conceit, if she 
had formed any belief that he was already in 
her toils. This determination was so strong 
that he made a call upon her that very even- 
ing. 

The Elston mansion was one of the finest 
on Fifth Avenue. John Elston had been a 
favored contractor under the new Aqueduct 
Commission, and all that money and Mar- 
cotte could do had been lavished in furnish- 
ing the drawing-room into which George 
Goldie was ushered. Though familiar with 
all forms of elegance, he confessed that this 
imitation of a French salon was a superlative 
bit of domiciliary art. Its walls were white, 
with golden figures wrought in relief. The 
ceiling was frescoed with delicate designs in 
which all the colors of the rainbow were dis- 
played in harmonious variegation. These 
colors were repeated in the Aubusson carpet 
which reflected the ceiling as the Mediter- 
ranean sometimes reproduces the gorgeous 
sky. The draperies at the windows were of 
yellow and white silk, with a heavy fall of 
point lace and delicately painted silk shades 
behind them. The furniture was of Amboyna 
wood, enameled with traceries of gold and 
upholstered with yellow brocade. The por- 
tiéres at the entrance from the hall were of 
solid white satin, embroidered with magno- 
lias in heavy silks, the leaves interlaced with 
gold thread and occasional touches of old 
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rose. Those which divided the drawing- 
room from the library were tapestry, simu- 
lating the landscape effect of the Louis 
Quatorze style. ‘One on entering had the 
impression of having been suddenly trans- 
ported to some foreign land. Gorgeous vases 
of flowers, which exhaled delicious odors, 
helped the pleasing illusion. And, fidelity 
to the narrative compels the statement, the 
wine George Goldie had taken led him to in- 
dulge this imagination asif he had been 
Tom Moore, and bodily transported to the 
enchanting scenes of Lalla Rookh. He was 
hardly seated when Miss Elston entered. 

George would have liked it better if she 
had been a little more deliberate in respond- 
ing to his card. He wanted a few moments 
to adjust his own diplomatic thoughts ; and, 
besides, there was a heartiness in her recep- 
tion that made it seem discourteous and cruel 
for him to antagonize her with the semi- 
formality he had determined upon. 

Then, too, he had never seen her look so 
lovely. Her face was flushed with the evi- 
dent delight of gratification. Her whole 
soul was in her beautiful eyes. If it had not 
been for that stern resolution of his, and the 
sense of decorum, George would have been 


tempted to clasp her in his arms. But he 
heroically resisted. He extended his hand 
with formality ; but hers was warm, electric. 
For the life of him he could not help return- 
ing its slight pressure, and retaining it for a 


moment. Indeed, he actually conducted her 
to the sofa, and had seated himself beside her 
before he was fully awake to his indiscretion. 
This was surely a misplay on his part. He 
would be more circumspect. 

‘It’s just lovely of you to come to see me 
to-night, George.’’ 

She dropped her eyes to the floor and 
blushed deeply as soon as she had said it. 

‘Oh, Ibeg your pardon, Mr. Goldie, for 
my familiarity ; but somehow it seemed so 
natural to call you by your first name. Per- 
haps it’s because I hearsomanyof your 
friends call you that.’’ 

“George !’’ What a delightful forgetfulness 
there was in her saying that! How could he 
be displeased? No woman ever called him 
George except Aunt Betsey. ‘‘George!’’ 
He never dreamed that so gutteral a word 
could have such labial possibilities, and Miss 
Elston’s lips had special adaptation to it. 

But the name only served asa warning 
signal, putting its owner more alertly on his 
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guard. So confident was he of his ultimate 
ability to hold his own, that he saw no dan- 
ger in meeting his fair challenger on her own 
chosen ground, and replied, 

“‘Tcan forgive your indiscretion only on 
condition of your allowing me to be equally 
indiscreet, and calling you Alicia.’’ 

Now ‘“‘Alicia’’ is a word of softness and 
sweetness, and one cannot utter it without 
feeling somewhat of these sentiments ; espe- 
cially when one looks into the face of a 
charming girl to whom it belongs. George K 
felt a little of the ice melt off his purpose as 
he said “‘ Alicia.”” It was a pleasant word to 
speak. He was almost tempted to repeat it. 
He would like to whisper it ; indeed, to put 
it upon her lips without vocalization. 

There was an awkward pause. Alicia 
dropped her fan. George stooped to pick it 
up. He scarcely saw the fan. Whata 
dainty foot peeped from beneath the edge of 
her dress, as if it had come out to look for the 
fan or for him. A_ gilded slipper shone 
against the background of her gauzy black 
lace gown, the somberness of which was re- 
lieved also by gold ornaments. George felt 
that the combination was a delicate compli- 
ment to his Alma Mater, whose colors of or- 
ange and black Miss Elston had more than 
once donned at the time of the football games 
and waved in challenge of the blue and crim- 
sonof Yale and Harvard. Why had not 
Titian made that combination in some of his 
marvelous paintings of female adornment? 
Simply because art had not advanced so far 
in hisday. It was equaled only by another 
juxtaposition of color that George had no- 
ticed,— the red of Alicia’s lips and the 
pearly white of her teeth ; and better yet, her 
snowy neck hiding in a nest of black lace. 

As he gazed upon her, George imagined 
an ideal woman back of Alicia’s loveliness. 
Ideal woman! A woman is perfect in other 
ways than man. A fig for strong intellectu- 
ality! It’s just soul one wants. He looked 
deeply into her eyes. Their sparkle seemed 
to come from an inner glow. The clouds at 
sunset are not brilliant except for the sun be- 
hind them. George persuaded himself that 
there must be some lovely spiritual orb back 
of such lovely veiling of the flesh. Yet he 
knew there was not. The sunset fancy gave 
way for an instant to that wiser one about a 
candle light and a silly moth. He could 
have broken away. His original resolution 
was still strong enough to have routeda 
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whole flock of cupids had those on the piano 
cover come to life. But unfortunately he 
had to deal not with cupids, but with Venus 
herself. 

And so George Goldie, when he went down 
the steps of the Elston mansion that night, 
realized that he had passed a crisis, and that 
he was an engaged man. He loitered on his 
way home, trying to think just how it all 
came about. He certainly had never yielded 
on purpose. Was it fate? Fate above may 
mean a fool below, he thought. 

For some weeks he tried to think that he 
was happy ; or rather, the multitude of con- 
gratulations upon his engagement, the news 
of which flew rapidly, made him think that 
he ought to be. Charlie Carlyle was espe- 
cially delighted over his friend’s happiness. 

“Only,’’ said he, ‘‘it makes a fellow feel 
lonely, especially when he himself has no 
prospects of earning enough to supporta 
wife until the heyday of youth has drifted 
by.” 

“That’s no evil,’’ replied George, adding 
more than he meant to. ‘‘Perhaps one should 
be more careful in selecting a good one, one 
who could help him.’’ 

“Yes,” responded Carlyle, ‘‘ I suppose it 
would be economy tomarry. One would find 
so much happiness in his wife that he would 
care but little for the expensive pleasures of 
society and fashion. But here’s your mar- 
riage hymn,’’ and putting his arm about his 
friend’s neck, he sang, 

‘**A little house well filled, 
A little wife well willed.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Hap George Goldie limited his visits to 
Alicia to one a week, perhaps the novelty of 
love-making might have preserved its ro- 
mance for an indefinite length of time. But 
he was constant in his attentions. Heal- 
ways gave himself wholly to what he was 
doing, even if he were doing nothing. He 
was thus apt to exhaust emotion speedily, 
even when it was called forth by something 
that was itself abiding. 

But perhaps in this case the fault was not 
somuch in himself as in the object which 
elicited his interest. For if it be true that a 
few years will erase the prettiness from a 
woman’s face, a few days will suffice to de- 
stroy its charm to one who has become 
familiar with it, and finds no inner beauty of 
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which it is the exponent. We may continue 
to admire a statue, because it fulfills all its 
promise. It pretends to nothing but exter- 
nality ; or, if it have a soulful look, it is un- 
derstood that the beholder creates the soul 
for it; that it is only a mold which we fill 
with the imagination. So Heinrich Heine 
could commune with the Venus de Milo, wor- 
shiping the Goddessof Beauty in the Louvre, 
because he was a poet, and invented the ra- 
diant spirit that enshrined itself in the mar- 
ble. Buta living face says, ‘‘I have a soul 
of mine own. Touch me. Speak with me, 
and I will commune with thee’’; and when 
we discover that the face lies to us, then dis- 
appointment quickly engenders disgust. 

But whether the fault was in Alicia or in| 
George himself, the spell of her enchantment 
soon vanished. She was like a heavy statue 
that he was carrying about withhim. Like 
Pygmalion, he prayed that it might come to 
life ; that a soul might start from this lovely 
material form; but his prayer was not 
answered. Outwardly he was faithful. All 
that attention and Tiffany could do was done 
to prove his loyalty as a lover. But both 
head and heart went hungry. 

Thus a year passed. His club, the Hoff- 
man House, and various billiard parlors were 
subsidized to supply the zest of an idle life. 
Now and then lower forms of dissipation 
caught him. Curiosity led him totheslums. 
He learned the faces of men who patrolled 
the pavement and gave the password to 
gambling dens. Through bar-rooms, up 
narrow flights of stairs, he found his way to 
elegant apartments where rich men and poor, 
professional knaves and respectable victims 
spent the night about roulette and card ta- 
bles. The wine habit stiffened its grip. 
More than once faithful Tom had carried 
him up stairs from his cab and put him to 
bed. 

His old college friends one by one deserted 
him ; or rather, he deserted them, for he felt 
they were outgrowing him. New friends 
came, but he wasastuteenough tosee through 
their protestations ; that they were but illus- 
trations of the saying, ‘‘ Where the carcass is, 
there will the eagles be gathered together.”’ 

One evening George had dined in Brooklyn 
and indulged more liberally than usual in 
champagne. He was not intoxicated when 
he left ’s on the Heights, but in that 
condition when discretion gives place toa 
spirit of abandon. On the bridge he fell in 
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with one whom he had met only at the 
gambling table, and whom in his ordinary 
state he would have had no companionship 
with. The two fraternized, and George 
could not resist the invitation for a drink 
with one from whom he had once wona 
handsome sum of money. He took the ele- 
vated from City Hall for home. Through 
somecurious misapprehension of thestations, 
he left the cars at East Houston Street. He 
started toward what he supposed to be Fifth 
Avenue. His brain reeled. He leaned 
against a stoop railing, over which shone a 
lantern sign. He looked up at it as if the 
light might show aclear path through his 
confused thoughts. 

“* Ts this the place you're looking for, pal ?’”’ 
said a rough fellow who at the moment was 
turning in. ‘‘Come along then! Your legs 
will git tangled in the railin’ if you stay here 
long. Come along, I say!’ 

The man almost lifted George up the steps 
and set him down in a long rodm that had 
been a parlor in other days, when East 
Houston Street was a place of residence; 
but now the apartment was filled with rows 
of benches. 

‘‘Here’s a recruit!’ said his guide, as he 
handed Goldie over to a middle-aged man 
with bullet-head and high-set ears having 
large protuberances back of them. 

** He isn’t of our kit,’’ said the new man. 

‘*What was he tryin’ to git up our steps 
for then? Our breed has a good many varie- 
ties, as the dog fanciers says. We'd better 
keep ’im, hadn’t we, boss?’’ 

“Of course we will keep him, at least till 
his tongue git’s straight. Take him up 
stairs, Johnny, and give him a snooze. 
Sleep ’ll ’vaporate the whisky, and let his 
wits dry out.’’ 

“‘I say, Tom, what d’ye take (hic) up the 
carpet for? House-cleaning, eh !’’ said George 
as he used the baluster for cne crutch and 
his attendant for another. 

‘** All right, Sammy.’’ 

“I’m not Sammy, an’ you’re not Tom. 
Tom!’ bawled out George, and sat down on 
the first landing. ‘‘Tom! hello Tom! I'll 
discharge you, Tom, if you don’t answer. 
Where’s the bell ?”’ 

“All right, you’ve had too much Tom, 
and Jerry too, to-night,’’ said the man. ‘‘ But 
Tom and me’s pals. Same gang, your 
honor ; so up we go.”’ 

With that he put his arm about George’s 
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waist, and carried him bodily up stairs, where 
he laid him, as limp as a bag half full of 
flour, upon an iron bedstead in a six by ten 
room. 

George knew no more until morning. 
When he awoke he rubbed and squeezed his 
head to get out of it any drop of intelligence 
that might still remain. At length his 
thoughts began to ooze. Where was he? 
He could find no topographical hints in the 
bare and sallow white wall from which the 
plaster was cracking off in great sections, not 
unlike the map of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
George mused awhile about Stanley, General 
Gordon, and the railroad from Paris to Con- 
stantinople. He was just on the edge of 
falling asleep again when he was aroused by 
arumbling of the floor overhead. Hethought 
of earthquakes. The rumble turned to a rat- 
tle. He thought of cut-throats, sharpening 
cutlasses and clattering fire-arms. If the 
walls of the room had been dank stones of 
some cave or prison he would not have been 
more certain that he had been kidnaped. 

But this illusion did not last as he slowly 
took in his surroundings. A rickety table 
held a Bible and a backgammon board. 
George felt for his watch. It was gone. So, 
for that matter was all his outer clothing. 
But a moment’s search discovered coat, vest, 
and trousers hanging over the bed-railing at 
his head. His watch and pocket-book were 
under his pillow. 

He crawled off the bed, stretched himself 
and shook the kinks out of his body. The 
door was unlocked. He went into the nar- 
row hall. Nobody was in sight, but the rat- 
tle up stairs and voices below proved that 
there were some specimens of humanity 
about. He went cautiously down stairs. 
There were several rooms nearhim. The 
farthest one looked something like an office. 
Aman was just going intoit. A sense of 
caution led George to sit down in a room 
that opened into this, and make up his mind 
as to what sort of a trap’ he had fallen into 
before revealing himself. The room he en- 
tered had a number of chairs, and a long deal 
table on which were some newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. Sitting down in a corner, 
hecould overhear the conversation in the 
front room. 

‘Well, my friend, whoare you?’’ said one, 
evidently addressing the man whom George 
had seen go into the office. 

““Who am I, is it? Maybe you might 
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guess as easily as I guess you’re William that sort of life now. And I guess pretty 
Casey,’’ was the response. near through all life for this world. Tom 

“Come now, that won’t do,” replied the Goldie, the consumption is workin’ fast on 
other, advancing toward the visitor. ‘‘It’s me. I can’t take a hand now with the boys 
only fair about to tell me who you are, if you up stairs, mat-weavin’ or broom makin’, so I 


know me.”’ am elected a sort of chief clerk to sit down 
“William Casey! Number 403; that’s here in the office. We’ve nigh on to fifty 
you, sure.”’ prison birds in this here cage; all reformed, 
“ And you?”’ Tom; a good many of ’em changed all 
“Number 290.”’ through by the graceof God. And you, 


“290? Tom Goldie! He was 290. Not Tom? You ain't followerin’ the old life yet? 
Tom Goldie? Tom Goldie was shark’s mut- Say ye ain’t, Tom, for God’s sake, say ye 
ton long ago.’’ ‘ ain’t, Tom Goldie.”’ 

“A bit of im was. This fingerI dropped.”” Tom had broken completely down. He 

“Tom Goldie, sure as I'm Bill Casey! Old was crying like a child. 
pal, Tom Goldie! Come sit ye down here in ‘No, I ain’t. "Deed, Billy, I never was a 
the sunlight, that I can git a look clane hard ’un before I was sent to Gib. I wasn’t 
through ye.” guilty of nothin’ in Belfast where I was ar- 

George glanced into the room. There was rested ; only havin’ a carouse as young fel- 
his butler, Tom Duffy. George drew backto lows will. But somebody in our party stole 
listen. What deviltry wasthis? Tom had the drawer of the tavern keeper, an’ I an’ 
always been a mystery tohim. He had sus- another one got sent up. But the hard treat- 
pected all sorts of things about him. Curi- ment we had at Gib would harden any one. 
osity overcame all scruples against eaves- I wouldn’t have run away but for the sake of 
dropping, and he shrunk himself back into helpin’ you off, BillyCasey. You hadeleven 
the corner to hear what would come next. years ahead of you. I could have stood my 

“Yes, Billy, that wasaclose call I had remainin’ two; but I couldn’t stand thinkin’ 
when I lost my finger. We weren’t two rod of them eleven on you ; so I said, Billy Casey 
from shore when the guard at Gibraltar fired and me is one, and we went for it; didn’t 
onus. My hand was on the oar whenthe we, Billy?’ 


bullet split the ash.” “*Deed we did, Tom,’’ said Billy, throwing 
‘‘But never did I see a man pluckier nor his arms about Tom’s neck. 
ye, Tom Goldie. Ye didn’t make a whim- ‘“‘ITcome to New York,’’ continued Tom, 


per, but in a jiffy ye had a second oarin ‘‘and lived honest. But enough of this talk. 
place, and with y’re mangled hand was pull- First, is there anything I can do for you, 
in’ likea engine. If ye’d stopped we’d been Casey? No? Well, I’lldo it anyhow, now 
took again, Goldie.”’ I found youout. Trust me. Astrueasthere 
‘Twas an awful pull though, clean across is noknuckle there on that hand, Billy, I'll 
to Algiers. Think of it! D’ye mind the see you through.” 
pitch dark of the night? I missed ye there, ‘You'll have to come in again soon, Tom, 
Billy. I found a chance to stow away onan or I’ll be through ’fore you knowit. Time’s 
American ship, and come to Boston. There almost up with me. And I'd like to see you, 
wasn’t time to think of manners, and call to if for nothin’ else, just to rub out an old 
say good by to youif I’d know’d where you score. Do you know, Tom, I've often 
was, Billy.” thought about you in an awful unkind way 
““No, I forgi’e ye, Tom. Ten year ye had ever since I wassent toSing-Sing last time.” 
at Gibraltar, and I was in for seventeen, and ‘‘ Me, Billy! What had I to do with you 
had six of ’em already. That was ’nough and Sing-Sing?”’ 
without riskin’ beginnin’ all over agin. I ‘‘Nothin’, Tom, nothin’. But a man with 
was glad when I found ye missin’, Tom. somethin’ like your face on him had a good 
And then I took first class passage meself deal todo with it. I thought of Tom Goldie, 
between some bales of cotton in a French assoonasIseehim. ’Twas like this, Tom. 
Ship, landed at Marseilles, stole my livin’ A good fifteen year ago or more I made up 
across France, and shipped for New York. my mind to stop my thievin’ way. But I 
Been my four terms in Auburn and two in was awful tempted. Aman what looked 
Sing-Sing ; but, thank the Lord, I’m through like you come in with one of my pals and 
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says, ‘That’s him,’ pointin’ to me. ‘He 
kin do anythin’ in your line, boss, and says 
the man, 

*** Be you Casey ?’ 

*¢¢ Yes,’ says I. 

***Do you want a handsome job?’ says he. 

‘**No,’ says I, ‘I ain’t doin’ any more 
jobs.’ 

“**Tt ll pay you,’ says he. 

*** Don’t care. I won’t doit,’ says I. 

‘*Pal says, ‘ Yes you will, Billy, when you 
hear it,’ so I says, ‘ What’s it about?’ And 
then I listened. It was such a easy job, only 
to snatch atin box from an ole man, and I 
was to git a round hundred dollars, and pal 
another. I wouldn’t do it; but then I didn’t 
want to go back on a pal; so saysI, ‘Pal, I 
won’t. You kin.’ 

“‘ Next day I was settin’ in Larkins’ pawn 
shop. Hean’ I had a fallin’ out; and in 
come that pal I’m talkin’ about and planked 
a tin box right down beside me, and says he, 
‘Quick, Billy!’ Itook the box into the 
back yard and put it under some rubbish. 
Then I went out in the street an’ told pal 
where it was, an’ if he wanted it he’d better 
jump the fence an’ git it. Next day it was 
took ; and Larkins he swore that I’d taken 
the box, he didn’t know who from. I was 
tried and sent up. Of course I wouldn’t 
peach on a pal, so I ain’t told you his name, 
Tom, did I? Well, I was sint up for five 
year. Niver mind me sayin’ he looked like 
you, Tom. Paste looks like diamonds, but it 
ain’t. You're genuine, Tom. That fellow 
wasn’t. He niver showed up nor said one 
word, though he knowed I wasn’t guilty. 
Well, that box they proved on the trial was 
full of coupon bonds, and worth nigh on toa 
million. ’Twas never found that I heard on. 
It belonged to an ole gentleman who was 
takin’ it from a bank where he kept it, to de- 
posit itin the safety vaults ; an’ that chap 
that looked like you, Tom, knowed he was 
goin’ to do it, and made the lay out. 

‘*But ’twas a good thing for me, that five 
year in Sing-Sing. It give metime to think, 
and, best of all, it brought me to know Wil- 
liam Nivens. ‘Wicked William,’ they called 
him. He’d been a hard un, but by the grace 
of God he was changed so that even that bat- 
tered jaw of his had a smile on it likea 
angel. William was up to Sing-Sing on 
some business of this ‘Home’ of ours, an’ 
they give him a chance to say a word to 
some of us boys, an’ he made me promise 
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when I got out I’d come right here and work 
with the boys for a honest livin’. Ifthey’ve 
got an annex to heaven, or an attic to the 
house o’ many mansions, I’ll see William 
thar. He got his pass some time ago, and 
the last word he said was, says he, ‘Boys 
T’ll be a waitin’ for ye.’”’ 

Tom rose to leave. Casey seemed loth to 
let go his hand. ‘‘Say, Tom, do you know 
I can feel that finger what’s off? The ghost 
of it’s there still. When you an’ I git upout 
of grave dust, the finger ’ll come back. The 
sharks ’ll give it up agin, as the whale did 
Jonah. Come agin, Tom! Come soon!’ 

** All right, Billy, and take this dollar or 
two to buy yourself some comforts.”’ 

**No, I won’t.”’ 

“Yes, you will.” 

“T’'ll take it, Tom, and give it to the boys. 
Some of ’em ain’t got nothin’, an’ can’t get 
no work outside neither, cause nobody ’ll 
trust a ex-thief.’’ 

George sat for a moment dumbfounded. 
He was humiliated by his own condition ; 
and he was perplexed by what he had heard. 
Tom Duffy’s name was Goldie! Was this a 
mere coincidence? But then how about the 
resemblance he had frequently imagined be- 
tween Tom and his father? And that other 
man who looked like Tom? George felt a 
sort of chill come over him. 

After a few moments’ waiting, George 
walked into the office. 

Casey accosted him, ‘‘ Well, young cove, 
thought you'd git up,eh! Ye’ve madea 
night of it, didn’t ye? How d’ye like us 
pals? Ye don’t care, I suppose, to put yer 
name down in the hotel register, do ye? 
With your late residence, too? The Tombs? 
Blackwell’s Island? Auburn? Sing-Sing? 
Well! it won’t take long to git into some of 
them homes, if ye go it at this rate. Don’t 
care if ye have got money, I was chained by 
the leg for a month with a fellow whose 
father was a director of the Bank of England. 
He had a sheepskin from Oxford, and then 
took a degree at the Old Bailey prison. The 
devil ’ll take a goldfish as quick as a bull- 
head.’’ 

“Oh! let up on a fellow now,’’ said 
George, assuming a joking manner, but with 
a very serious heart. ‘‘I tripped up last 
night, and I’m mighty grateful that I fell 
into such good hands. What sort of a place 
is this, anyhow ?’’ 

‘‘This is the Home for Discharged Con- 
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victs : Mike Dunn’s. Do ye know Mr. Dunn? 
Don’t? Then who do ye know? Here, take 
this pamphlet, ‘Thirty-five Years a Pris- 
oner, and now for Years a Servant of Christ.’ 
Ye go home, young man. Git somethin’ 
good to do for somebody in this ’ere hard 
world. Spend your money in helpin’ some 
poor body. I ain’t the one as ought to talk 
to ye, but I’m old enough to be y’re father, 
and so ye’ll take it kindly of me. For 
God’s sake stop this cursed drinkin’. Ye 
ain’t gone fur. Your drunk last night was 
only a fool’s drunk. Liquor ain’t worn on 
yeyit. But take the advice of one what 
knows this, if he doesn’t know nothin’ more. 
Drink ’1l rot ye quicker’n quick lime.”’ 

George was too much ashamed to show re- 
sentment at this plain speech. He looked at 
the man’s face. Its outlines noted by them- 
selves were typical of the criminal class. 
But its expression was wholly different. An 
inner tenderness seemed to be trying to melt 
away the harsh features. A. soul light 
played over it, like a soft sunset gleam among 
thecrags. ‘‘Surely,’’ thought George, ‘if 
in the other world the spirit spins about it- 
self a new body, this man’s will be as fair as 
any saint’s.’”” He took Casey’s hand and 
said, 

“T thank you for your honest words, old 
man; and I’ll try to profit by them.”’ 

“Is y’re pocket book all right, Mister? If 
ye was done for before ye come in here, we’ll 
help ye through. We never let a pal go out 
without enough to see him toa better place, 
ye know.”’ 

Georgecouldn’t help laughing at the man’s 
generosity ; yet he very solemnly thought 
many atime afterward, ‘‘What better am I 
than a pal of thieves? And what thief 
needed help more than I did just then ?’’ 

The next day the treasurer of the ‘‘ Home 
for Discharged Convicts’’ received ten one 
hundred dollar bills from ‘‘a friend.’’ 


CHAPTER V. 

A YEAR is ordinarily sufficient for a lover’s 
sentiment to develop into bridal flowers ; but 
the spasmodic ardor of George’s love for 
Alicia was subject to such frequent chills and 
Set-backs, that the nuptial day had been 
postponed. It would not be fairto him to 
Say that he had ever wished that the engage- 
ment had not been formed; for he had de- 
terminedly crushed back that thought when- 
D-Sept, 


ever he felt it arise. He intended to meet 
that obligation, as honest tradesmen propose 
to meet their business notes, even if they find 
it convenient to subject them to frequent re- 
newals. 

But the wedding appointment could be no 
longer deferred. Even Charlie Carlyle told 
George that it had been delayed to the utmost 
limit of propriety. 

A month at Old Point Comfort was recom- 
mended by the lady’s physician in order that 
the roses might again bloom upon her cheeks. 
George promised to spend at least a week 
there, during which timethey would be wholly 
given up to each other’s society. With the 
many historic associations of Hampton 
Roads, the throngs of notable visitors at the 
hotel, some artillery experiments that were 
to be made at the Fortress, in which his 
friend Captain Larramore had interested him, 
and with the constant praise he would hear 
of the beauty of his intended, George had no 
doubt that this week of devotion would be en- 
joyable. Hefurther promised that during those 
happy hours the time of marriage should be 
determined upon. 

The days passed rapidly. How could it 
have been otherwise? Miss Elston seldom 
made her appearance at breakfast until late 
in the morning. A brief walk and the dress 
parade at the Fortress occupied the afternoon, 
until the sunset gun brought them back in 
time to dine. The hop or the genial courte- 
sies amid many acquaintances in the parlors 
oron the inclosed verandas, filled the hours 
of the evening ; so that each day allowed the 
lovers but a few moments of confidential inter- 
course. To avoid these ceaseless diversions, 
and find time for conference upon the im- 
portant business in hand, they agreed tospend 
an entire afternoon in driving together. The 
balmy air and the quiet monotony of the old 
roads in the neighborhood of the Back River 
were certainly stimulative to the most latent 
affection. 

As they rested their horse and walked un- 
der the trees of an old plantation, they con- 
cluded that the happy day should be fixed in 
the near future. The church service, the re- 
ception, the bridal journey were arranged, 
subject, of course, to the superior authority 
of trousseau makers. When they were dis- 
cussing these matters, the full tide filled the 
banks of Back River. How smoothly flowed 
the water under the purpling tints of the de- 
clining sun! It was hard to resist the ro- 
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mantic appeal of a row-boat which a colored 
man had just fastened to the bank near them. 
George was an expert oarsman, and a little 
play on the river, so quiet and restful it 
looked, would give the artistic finish to the 
day. 

Perhaps it was the delight he felt in hand- 
ling the oars, with his eyes taking in the 
double vision of the glowing sky and one of 
the handsomest women in the world, that led 
him farther down the river than he had in- 
tended. When they returned to the starting 
place the tide had gone down. Between the 
channel and the shore stretched a broad mud 
flat for several hundred feet. George tested 
its consistency with his weight, and found that 
to cross it would require rapid walking, lest 
it should embed them. 

But this venture was beyond Miss Elston’s 
courage. However daring she might have 
been in other circumstances, the prospect of 
soiling her goodly array was simply appall- 
ing. She gave way to absolute discourage- 
ment. She touched the yielding mud with 
her delicate foot and drew back. She re- 
proached her lover for his inconsiderateness. 
She vowed she would sit in the boat and drift 


to the Chesapeake Bay and round the world, 
before she would takea step. George en- 
couraged and coaxed and reasoned, but with- 


out avail. The fair one sulked the more. 

He hailed the old darkey, who was waiting 
their return on the shore, and asked if there 
were no other landing. 

*‘No, sah! de furder down yo’ gode wus 
yo’ll be, shore ’nuf.”’ 

George was at his wits’ end. He explained 
to Miss Elston that there was no help for it. 
What did the soiling of a pretty dress amount 
to? He would make amends by presenting 
her one worth ten times the cost of that which 
would be spoiled. 

This fired a new spirit in the girl. 
plied spitefully, 

‘**T’ll dress myself, sir.’’ 

Now what could hedo? He did nothing 
but sit down on the edge of the boat and 
think. He thought chiefly of this, that he 
did not know anything about women. He 
wondered if they were all like this one, or 
was she arare specimen! Heconcluded that 
aman contemplating matrimony after leav- 
ing collegeought to takea post graduate year 
in a female boarding school. He was inter- 
rupted in the midst of these salutary musings 


by a sharp remark. 


She re- 
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““Well! What are you going todo? I'm 
chilled sitting here, and Ishan’t, I shan’t set 
foot on that mud.”’ 

“Give it up,” said George, her tone just 
beginning to chafe his amiable spirit. 

“Oh! Oh! You’re making fun of me. 
You’re a perfect wretch. No gentleman 
would —’’ but her sentence ended in a hys- 
terical outburst of tears. 

Now all the annals of love and exploit 
would show that there was but one thing for 
a gallant man todo; and that was to take 
the fair creature in his arms, and pledge his 
very soul that he would carry her, without so 
much as a stain upon her dainty shoe, safely 
to the shore. 

He sufficiently appeased the unhappy Juno 
to gain her consent to the experiment. 

But the operation required skill. He could 
gracefully lift a lady to a saddle ; but to hold 
her bodily in his arms while stepping over a 
boat side upon the yielding surface of a Vir- 
ginia mud flat, surely there were no direc- 
tions for such a thing in any manual of gal- 
lant etiquette. 

But it must be done. No sooner, however, 
was he fairly out of the boat with his lovely 
burden than he began to sink. He could 
not take a step. Tostand, holding her, was 
to engulf them both in a muddy grave. 

‘* Git down an’ crawl ! Git down an’ crawl !’”” 
shouted thedarkey from the shore. 

But Alicia’s fright was such that no ap- 
peals to her judgment or affection could loose 
her grasp about George’s neck. She smoth- 
ered him with her untimely embraces, and 
drove away half of his wits with her screams. 
The remaining half enabled him to see that 
in the darkey’s counsel was the only hope. 
The mud, as he essayed to walk, was nearly 
up to his knees, and climbing rapidly. He 
laid his fair load upon the surface of the 
yielding muck, and as gently as possible 
loosed by force her garroting arms. 

Then her fright gave way torage. Extri- 
cating himself by dexterous movements from 
the hole into which he had sunk, George 
managed to keep up only by dancing a heavy 
minuet. He begged Alicia to rise; but her 
tiny feet and sharp heeled shoes were not suf- 
ficient base for one hundred and thirty pounds 
avoirdupois. Angelic she may have been; 
but even an angel would have needed wings 
to cross the mud flats of Back River while 
keeping the perpendicular. 

What the result might have been is woeful 
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to contemplate, had not the darkey run toa 
cabin near, and brought a huge pair of rub- 
ber boots. He crawled out some distance, 
and then threw the boots as far as possible 
beyond him. George managed to reach them. 
Now it is always a difficult thing to put on 
the rubbers for a lady. There is a way of 
handling them that requires a large amount 
of skill, not to say delicacy and circumspec- 
tion. If then, under existing circumstances, 
George was not sufficiently graceful in en- 
casing the feet of Miss Elston ina pair of 
boots, size elevens, he might have been for- 
given. We suspect that just at this moment 
he thought less of gallantry than simple hu- 
manity. 

Miss Elston refused to touch the ‘‘dirty 
things ’’; then essayed the task of armoring 
herself in them ; but at length gave up in sul- 
len submission to the inevitable, and accepted 
the assistance of her companion as graciously 
as David allowed his armor-bearer to invest 
him with the trappings of Goliath of Gath. 

In the meantime the boat had drifted down 
the tide, and the darkey was too much en- 
grossed in following his property along the 
bank, to look after the couple who floundered 
throughthe muck and mire to the shore. 

‘Return to the hotel in such a plight !”’ 

Miss Elston struck so dramatic an attitude 
as she said this, thatin spite of her “‘ plight”’ 
she looked magnificent. George was half 
reconciled to her unseemly wrath by the 
superb way in which she showed it. 

Miss Elston’s fine frenzy gave way to very 
childish hysteria. She drooped against a 
fence post ; then collapsed at its base, ‘‘like 
Niobe, all tears.’”” George lifted her gently, 
and, metaphorically speaking, pulled her to- 
gether. 

The old plantation house near was their 
only asylum. Thither they trudged as fast 
as water-weighted clothes and a cargo of 
mud would permit. 

“Lor, what a sight you be! H’aint you 
Yanks got no sense?’’ was their greeting 
from a lady who, if her story is correct, was 
a relic of one of the F. F. V’s ‘‘ fore de wah”’ 
but who welcomed them with all the hospi- 
tality her dilapidated fortunes permitted. 

“Them clothes cost a heap, Ireckon. You 
won’t want to leave them here, and dress up 
in one of my gaouns? But I reckon you’d bet- 
ter do it. You'll catch your death of chills if 
you sit in them things long. Here, Sam ! 
You poke up the fire. You, sir, can sit here 
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and dry. I’ll take the lady into my room.” 

Miss Elston yielded with alacrity to at 
least that part of the proposal that would 
take her for a while out of sight of her com- 
panion. 

George sat down by the fire which Sam 
poked up. The darkey evidently thought 
there was need of similarly reviving the spirits 
of their guests. 

‘‘ Bress you, massa, but I tho’t yo’se done 
gone, shore. Why de mud turtles doan’t 
crawl over dem flats widout ketchin’ hol’ o’ 
hans. Ain’t no bottom nuther. Tank de 
good Lor’, what tuk yer dut ob the miry clay 
and ’stablished yer goin, fur dats de skim of 
perdition yer’ was on, shore. Old Joe Lum- 
kin he went down thar, jug o’ rum and all ; 
nothin’ but de cork ebber come up agin.”’ 

Thus Sam played the part of the good Sa- 
maritan until Miss Elston reappeared. Her 
face was flushed with mingled shame and 
anger; and enveloped as she was in the 
shapeless calico gown of her benefactress, she 
was the impersonation of the virago spirit 
that has been floating through human society, 
taking as many shapes as the legendary 
incarnation of Vishnu ever since the days 
of Xanthippe. George was horrified. He 
had prepared himself to be amused with 
what would be her comical attire, and to 
appease her offended dignity with the most 
kindly attentions; but her transformation 
had been more thorough than in apparel. 
Her whole countenance was changed. Its 
lines, so exquisitely soft when in repose, were 
now hard and distorted. Instead of the fine 
flush he had often admired, she was now 
masked in patches of red rage, which sug- 
gested war-paint. She seemed positively 
homely. ToGeorge’s most suave expression 
of regret, she returned no answer, but sat 
down by a window in sullen silence. 

When Sam brought the buggy to the door, 
she gave vent to her feeling. 

‘*It is disgraceful, insulting, Mr. Goldie.’’ 

‘* But, my dear Alicia,—"’ 

‘*Don’t dear me!’ she flashed, and then 
gave way to crying. 

‘Lor’, now, miss,’’ interposed the hostess, 
‘“‘doan’t take on so. I ain't got no smellin’ 
salts ; but, Sam, you git some whisky.” 

““Oh ! Oh! Oh!” cried Alicia, and stamped 
across the room to another chair. 

‘* Shall we go back to the hotel ?’’ asked 
George. 

‘* To the hotel ! In these duds! no, indeed, 
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if you don’t respect yourself, you shan’t make 
a guy of me, Mr. Goldie.”’ 

Now George Goldie had exhausted all his 
powers of diplomacy in patching up a peace. 
He beata retreat. He.took a stroll out under 
the trees. No council of state ever pondered 
more ponderously. At length he came to the 
very sage conclusion that he was a fool, at 
least in all that concerned womankind ; and 
that, as respected this particular woman, he 
was utterly unfitted to be her guardian. It 
would be cruel to impose himself upon her in 
that capacity. He was as well fitted to take 
charge of a menagerie. And to become her 
husband! He would be sure to wreck her 
happiness, if she did not wreck his, As he 
leaned against a scrub-oak and mused, mar- 
ried life stretched out before his imagination 
like an intermina‘le mud flat bounding the 
tiniest stream of affection. 

But he manfully silenced such thoughts, 
and returning to the doorway had a confiden- 
tial talk with the lady of the house and Sam ; 
the result of which was that Sam went across 
fields to a neighbor’s and borrowed a water- 
proof. 

‘God bless the inventor of the water- 
proof,’ thought George, ‘‘ the common pro- 
tection of richand poor. It hides silk and 
calico with equal grace. With that a Fifth 
Avenue belle could pass through the corridors 
of the Hygeia Hotel as properly as a servant 
could go in by the kitchen door.”’ 

So it was arranged, through the good hos- 
tess’ management,—for George did not dare 
to say another word—and in the growing dusk 
the unhappy couple set out. 

George essayed conversation. 

‘*Is there anything Ican do, my dear Alicia, 
to make amends for this? Iam so very sorry 
it has happened. You know —” 

A convulsive shrug and a look of hatred 
and scorn made it evident that Miss Elston 
was in no mood for talking. So they drove 
in silence. 

Reaching the hotel, the irate beauty disap- 
peared as quickly as possible into her room. 

That night she was invisible. The next 
day she announced through her maid, that 
she was too much indisposed to see her lover. 
He caught no glimpse of her until evening, 
when she appeared in the parlor. George 
confessed to himself that he had never seen her 
so beautiful as she stood there in conversa- 
tion with a couple of officers from the Fort- 
ress. He approached the group, but she 
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adroitly moved away and joined another 
party. 

‘Happy fellow !’’ said Captain Larramore, 
as Georgecame up. ‘‘If somebody doesn’t put 
you out of the way, Goldie, it will be because 
men have grown too good to be jealous.” 

That night George penned a note, saying 
that he must leave by the next evening’s 
boat for New York, and that in the meantime 
he would await her summons if she desired 
tosee him. But no response came. 

Several weeks later Tom handed him a note, 
which he found to be from Miss Elston, stating 
that she had returned to the city, and that he 
could use his pleasure incalling. To this he 
responded that he would gladly call if assured 
that his visit would give pleasure to Miss Els- 
ton ; but until soassured he would not intrude, 
He also announced that he would be absent 
from the city for several weeks ; and having 
sent his letter, sat down to plan a trip some- 
where, just for the sake of being truthful. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GEORGE’S absence was more prolonged and 
of consequences gteater than he could have 
anticipated in even his most romantic mood. 
He had traveled but little heretofore, sup- 
posing that he had no taste for a roving life. 
But recent events had disturbed his rest, 
and he found relief on the wing. The Rock- 
ies and the Yellowstone, the Pacific coast 
from Puget’s Sound to Los Angeles, and then 
a ranch vacation in Texas, consumed nearly 
six months. He was becoming enamoured of 
the latter sort of life. It was a pleasure to 
feel the sense of responsibility for something, 
if nothing more than counting cattle and 
breaking horses. 

He was negotiating for land purchases, 
when news from New York revealed to him 
that he had not understood his own incen- 
tives, and that his love for the rough Texan 
life was rather a dread of returning to the 
city under existing circumstances. A copy 
of a New York paper arrived, addressed in 
a very familiar handwriting, with this pas- 
sage marked : 

The engagement is announced of Miss Alicia 
Elston, daughter of John Elston, Esq., of — 
Fifth Avenue, to the Italian Count Ricardo, 
whose residence in this city has made him a fa- 
vorite in many circles. Count Ricardo is the 
owner of the famous sorrel mare, Lady Sylvia, 
whose record last season eclipsed that of Prodi- 
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gal. The Count is said to be contemplating the 
opening of a race course for the sole patronage 
ofthe Italian nobility, on the grounds of his 
new estate, as soon as certain legal matters rel- 
ative to the title to said estate have been dis- 
posed of by the Italian courts, The Count and 
Countess Ricardo will sail for Italy in the early 
autumn. 


From the moment George's eyes fell on the 
above, allinterest in Texas was dissipated. He 
wondered how he could ever have been attached 
to its barren plains, its rough and stinted so- 
cial life. He would return to New York. 
The only tie that held him to Texas was a 
pair of fine ponies that he had broken with 
his own hands—but these he could bring 
North. He had often been importuned to be- 
come a member of the Orange Country Club. 
Why not doso? The Club stables would be 
very convenient, as would also the polo 
grounds—and no finer animals than his 
would sniff the pure air of the Orange Moun- 
tain. 

So within two days after receiving the pa- 
per referred to, George was en route North. 
The horses followed. He was hailed by every- 
body at the Country Club as a man of the 
right sort. In one respect he was peculiar. 
Possessed of overflowing spirits, an easy 
abandon of manner, and abundance of means, 
he was a total abstainer from the use of 
liquors. To all who noticed his oddity he 
frankly explained, ‘‘I once went too far, I 
prefer to abstain entirely.”’ 

The October polo games were that year a 
feature of Orange life. Crack clubs from dif- 
ferent parts of the country sent their . best 
riders. Goldie had trained his animals well, 
and was entered as a defender of the Orange 
Club in a notable encounter with the West- 
chesters. 

A finer day never shone. Only here and 
there a snow-white cloud veiled a spot in the 
deep blue sky. The air was thin and trans- 
parent, and served as a vast telescopic lens in 
bringing distant objects near. It seemed, too, 
as if the shouts of the riders could be heard 
over Llewellyn Park, and across the thousand 
villa sites of the Oranges and Montclair, and 
through the factory smoke of Newark, and 
over the flashing water of the Passaic and 
Kill von Kull, and might echo back from the 
heights of Staten Island, or be lost only in 
the hubbub of New York, or in the roar of 
the sea there beyond the skeleton tower on 
Coney Island. The crisp air that breathed 


over the mountain was loaded with ozone, 
and expanded the lungs and quickened the 
blood, not only of players and horses but of 
the throngs that lined the driveway in every 
sort of conveyance that fashion licensed, from 
the elephantine tallyho to the phaeton and 
dogcart. 

From the signal the game was hotly con- 
tested. Ward of Westchester and Goldie of 
Orange were evidently the rival champions. 
The white ball flew back and forward through 
the bewildering throng of hoofs, like a shut- 
tle thrown by invisible sprites who were 
weaving therewith the fantastic shadows that 
floated on the landscape. 

The ball was at one time flying straight for 
the Orange goal. Would it pass between the 
colors before its force wasspent? It stopped 
scarcely a rod off. Goldie and Ward were 
coming for it from different sides. In the ex- 
citement of the moment neither of them 
thought of slackening speed, for the advan- 
tage of a horse’s pace would decide the issue. 
The animals caught the spirit of their riders. 
They struck, but not before Goldie had sent 
the white ball flying to the mid-field. 

‘* That’sa daisy !’’ hecried as his horse fell. 
Ward's rolled over him. A wild shout rose 
from the crowd. Ward was quickly on his 
feet. His horse was up as soon. Goldie’s 
horse tried to rise, plunged and fell again. 
Those near by saw but too plainly that he had 
planted his hind feet upon the body of his 
master. A cry of horror rose from the crowd. 
The wounded man did not move. A pallor 
as of death was upon his face. Several mo- 
ments passed before he gave signs of life— 
and they were mere twitches of pain, subsid- 
ing suddenly into unconscious motionless- 
ness. He was seemingly dead. An ambu- 
lance was constructed of a light wagon. It 
was proposed to take him to the Club House, 
but a physician who witnessed the accident 
and had hastily examined George’s condition 
advised the hospital, as, though the man was 
alive, his case would be a desperate one and 
the utmost skill of surgery and nursing would 
be required. 

Dr. Percival, for whom some one galloped 
down the mountain, reached the hospital al- 
most as soon as the wounded man. He pro- 
nounced the injury to be severe concussion of 
the brain, with the probability of compres- 
sion ; and that there would be no return to 
consciousness unless through the relief of 
trephining. A compound fracture of the left 
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leg below the knee was of less account. Dr. 
Percival stood a moment by the operating 
table as if needing something. 

‘* What is it, Doctor?’ asked the head 
nurse. 

‘*Is Miss Wilford about ?’’ 

‘* She is in the ward. Will not others do?’ 

‘*No, Miss Wilford must be here. If this 
man lives it will be due to the good help I 
shall have. I wouldn’t trust myself to nurse 
him. We can stand no mistakes.” 

‘‘As you say, Doctor,’’ replied the chief, 
‘*but it will greatly derange our other plans. 
The hospital is full of patients, and we need 
her to take the oversight of the entire ward.”’ 

‘*Miss Wilford, I insist,’’ replied the doctor 
curtly. 

He had scarcely arranged his instruments 
when a lithe little woman stood at his elbow. 

“Thank you, Amy,’ said the doctor, 
glancing hastily at her. ‘‘We have despe- 


rate business here. You must be both my 
right hand and nerve.”’ 

Neither spoke again for some minutes. The 
nurse seemed to anticipate the Doctor’s re- 
quirements, as if there had been some nerve 
connection between his brain and her hands. 

The patient’s head was quickly shaved, and 


washed with sublimate solution ; the scalp 
was cut, the trephine made its socket. 
The instant that a fractured portion of the 
skull was raised, the wounded man, who had 
lain as one dead, suddenly cried out, 

‘‘That’sadaisy! Orangeissafe!’’ His 
eyes opened in wide stare ; then closed again, 
and he seemed to be quietly sleeping. 

‘‘That’s just what he was saying, doubt- 
less, when he fell on the polo ground,” re- 
marked the Doctor. ‘‘It was a case of sus- 
pended mentality. But he hascaught on 
again nicely. His brain will be all right. 
But, Amy, you must do your best, or we shall 
lose him. That’s an ugly break in his leg. 
I am glad you are here.’’ 

“‘Thank you, Doctor, for your confidence. 
I want to deserve it.’’ 

For several days George was oblivious to 
his surroundings, for when he was not in ac- 
tual agony with Dr. Percival’s manipulation 
of his wounds, he was very stupid. He 
hardly noticed his attendant, who moved 
noiselessly about the room without making 
so much as aclick of glass or spoon. She 
ministered to his wants almost before he was 
sensible of need ; raising his head and adjust- 
ing his pillow, when he thought he was 
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moving himself; giving the food just at the 
moment when appetite began to be felt, 
not waiting for it to crave ; removing and re- 
newing the bandages about his head with 
such skill that even the cloths seemed to 
have acquired the softness of woman’s touch. 
The patient’s will became plastic beneath 
hers. In the half dawn of his faculties he 
obeyed her slightest suggestion as if it were 
his own thought. And when reason came 
full again, he felt her spell abiding upon his 
will. 

It was strange several days passed before 
George began to take note of the face and 
form in which his special providence was re- 
vealing herself. Inthe dim light admitted, 
he began by imagining the matronly features 
of a middle-aged woman beneath the white 
cap of the hospital nurse. One daya new 
vision came to him. Miss Wilford was sit- 
ting near the foot of the bed crocheting, but 
in such a position that she could catch the 
slightest motion of her patient, and antici- 
pate his want before he expressed it. A slat 
in the window blind suddenly turned, and 
poured a luster upon her face. In an instant 
she had readjusted the blind, but not before 
George had caught the vision of a beautiful 
woman on whose cheeks scarcely twenty sum- 
mers had left their bloom, and whose grace- 
ful form, the plain, neatly fitting dress and 
white apron set off to perfection. He could 
not believe that this was the one who had 
been like a mother to him. Her voice forced 
him to accept the revelation as a reality. 

Of course it was a pleasing discovery, but 
one that puzzled him. He could readily be- 
lieve in angels, strong, courageous, with 
mighty patience, and yet as delicately fair as 
little children. But how did this beautiful 
girl acquire these stronger qualities? In- 
deed, how did she dare to adopt a life of so 
much responsibility, imposing such a strain 
upon the mind, to say nothing of its outward 
hardships ? 

When she next approached him to give him 
his medicine he actually repelled her with 
his hand, under the sense that it was dis- 
courteous on his part to allow her to do so 
menial a thing. But his will was a poor slave 
under her mastery, and he quickly submitted 
when she placed his hands beneath the spread, 
and presented the spoon to his lips, with the 
firm mandate to lie very still. Hecould only 
follow her with his eyes and wonder. 

What witchery there was iu her touch! 
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Her fingers had more power to exorcise his 
pain, as they rested for a moment upon his 
brow, than any cloths they put there. He 
had not heard her first name, but smiled as 
he mentally called her Anzesthesia. 

Sometimes she would read to him ; but it 
is doubtful if George got more than the music 
of her voice, except where his imagination 
varied the story he heard, and made it into 
some romance of which the reader herself was 
the heroine. 

He grew rapidly in strength. One day he 
determined to probe this, to him mysterious 
character of his attendant. 

‘Miss Wilford, why do you follow the oc- 
cupation of a nurse ?’’ 

‘Why, for the same reason that you played 
polo ; because I like it.”’ 

George wanted to interpret this to mean 
that she liked nursing such a patient as he 
was; but he knew that she had no such 
thought, or, if she had, she would never have 
told him so. 

“But what can there be that is pleasant 
about it? It is only watch and worry, day 
and night, and that for somebody else. You 
have no time to think or to do anything for 
yourself.” 


‘Perhaps that latter thing, not thinking 
about one’s self, isthecharm of it, Mr. Goldie. 


Only selfish people worry. I could worry 
over many things that concern myself. But, 
Mr. Goldie, have you ever seen me worry over 
you? I have been anxious that my case 
should be well cared for; and, asI was as- 
signed to it, I was anxious to do my duty as 
a hospital nurse. That comes from the esprit 
du corps our discipline develops. I never wor- 
ried, not even when you were at the worst.”’ 

‘* But there is somuch, Miss Wilford, that 
must grate upon one’s feelings; making a 
mere servant of one. Some people must do 
such menial things; but, pardon me, Miss 
Wilford, you seem too delicate, too cultured a 
person for this kind of life.’’ 

‘‘Too cultured! You are a cultured per- 
son, Mr. Goldie ; a graduate of Princeton ; and 
yet you have been telling me how you spent 
weeks in Texas, catching, breaking, and 
grooming horses. Isn’t that more menial 
than caring for a human being? Now, for 
instance, aren’t you of more value than many 
horses? No,I don’t feel bemeaned caring for 
any human creature. I am a Christian, I 
hope ; and try to see Christ’s image in every 
man. Besides, horses are very ungrateful 
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creatures. Your pet nearly tramp‘ed you to 
death, in return for your menial care of him. 
My patients are never ungrateful.” 

‘Of course not, they couldn’t be. I’m sure 
I can never be,’’ said George warmly. He 
was going to say something else, but Miss 
Wilford stopped him. 

‘My service is professional, Mr. Goldie. 
I am glad if you appreciate the institution of 
professional nurses. I think myself they de- 
serve well of the community.”’ 

“‘But is your service only professional ? 
There must be cases where you become per- 
sonally interested.’’ George was just selfish 
enough to wish she were interested in his 
case, and conceited enough to wonder if she 
were not. 

‘Oh, yes,” she replied eagerly. ‘‘ I become 
deeply interested in some of my patients. 
There is a little girl, a cripple with hip dis- 
ease. I go to see her often, although she is 
notin my carenow. This little cardigan I 
am crocheting is for her. One cannot help 
loving such,”’ 

‘Ts she pretty and bright ?”’ 

**No, neither.”’ 

‘“Why do you love her then ?’’ 

‘*T suppose because I have helped her. We 
love those we do for, more than those who do 
for us.”’ 

‘‘ That reminds me of Captain Marryat. A 
sailor against whom he had a grudge, fell 
overboard. The Captain jumped in and saved 
him, and says, ‘Somehow I loved him ever 
after that.” I hope Miss Wilford will be in- 
terested in her present charge, for I honestly 
believe she saved my life.”’ 

She did not seem to be conscious of the ap- 
plication he made of her theory, but replied, 
‘*T was speaking of the poor people who have 
no means to pay for what you do for them. 
There is little pleasure in nursing rich peo- 
ple. You feel that if you didn’t somebody 
else would. They will be cared for anyway. 
But if you want to see a hospital nurse en- 
thusiastic, Mr. Goldie, you must catch her 
with a basket on her arm, filled with bottles 
of medicine, bandages, and food, as she goes 
her rounds among those wretched people in 
the valley. She scours the tin pans with her 
own hands to get out the relics of a dozen 
last dishes cooked in them, so that her broth 
will be palatable. She picks over a mattress 
until all the old ache-holes have disappeared. 
She ventilates the stuffy little room without 
giving the poor patient a death chill, but only 
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a whiff of pure air. With her fingers she 
smoothes away the insomnia from some neu- 
ralgic head, and gives it the first refreshing 
sleep for weeks. Yes! that work pays, Mr. 
Goldie. The gratitude of such people is the 
best compensation this worldfurnishes. You 
feel that you have been living when you come 
out of one of those shanties. I don’t know 
what sort of a heaven there can be where 
everybody is well, and has plenty, and there 
is nobody one can help. Maybe there’s an 
intermediate state that God will let us spend 
our vacations in. Do you have any ideas on 
such subjects, Mr. Goldie ?”’ 

‘“No,” said George, ‘‘at least I haven’t 
had, until now.” 

‘‘ And what’s your happy thought now?” 

‘*Oh, nothing, except that God lets the 
angels come way down to the earth.”’ 

‘* What ! wings and all ?”’ . 

‘‘No, but with little white caps and aprons 
on,’’ said he laughing and coloring. 

‘* That wouldn’t be artistic,’’ replied Miss 
Wilford, with just the slightest blush coming 
tohertemples. ‘‘ But I am now to bid you 
good by, Mr. Goldie.”’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Wilford, I am not well yet. It 
would be cruel to leave me.”’ 

‘*That’s what Dr. Percival said ; but I per- 
suaded him that you were well enough. Iam 
anxious to take care of another man; one I 
think a great deal of.”’ 

The green monster leaped into George’s 
heart andtore him. He felt faint, but stam- 
mered out, 

‘* Who is that happy man, may I ask?” 

‘*Mr. Clark. He rana bucketshop overin 
the valley, and drank himself nearly to death. 
There is hardly a sound organ in his body. 
Doctor says he can’t live, and oughtn’t to, 
because he has thrown himself away. But 
Doctor isa pessimist. I think that by nurs- 
ing we may bring him through, if his pres- 
ent pneumonia can be stayed. Iam going 
totry anyhow. He has made an engagement 
with me conditioned on his recovery.” 

‘‘An engagement! You surely are not en- 
gaged to such a person, Miss Wilford?” 

“I?” And she laughed so merrily that 
George felt very silly at the mistake his 
impetuosity had led him into. Yet he was 
glad he had made her laugh, for it showed 
him anew phase of her disposition. This 
saint, who was making herself a martyr to 
duty every day, had a heart full of fun, and 
a laugh as well adapted to express it, as the 
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babble of a brook expresses what would be 
the feeling of the playful water, if it had any 
feeling at all. 

‘*No, Mr. Goldie, I am not engaged to old 
Mr. Clark, but he has made an engagement 
with me not to drink another drop of rum: 
and, if he recovers, honestly to support hig 
wife and six little children, so that they may 
keep out ofthe poorhouse. And if he dies,— 
well I suppose I shall have to be mother to 
them, for their real mother is incompetent.” 

George felt so greatly relieved by the turn 
the affair had taken that he was very willing 
to pay for his gratification, and said, ‘‘And 
if that need arises, Miss Wilford, will you not 
let me help you care for the little ones by any 
money that may be required ?”’ 

“‘Only too gladly.’’ 

‘** And in any other way in which I can as- 
sist your charitable purpose ?”’ 

‘*Oh, that would be taking too much, for 
my ideas are immense, as great as human 
suffering. Don’t put your purse in my hand, 
or there will be nothing left to buy another 
Texas pony with, I assure you.”’ 

‘‘What is that immense scheme? You 
would build a building grander than the Peo- 
ple’s Palace ; a hospital twenty stories high ; 
an Orphan Home——”’ 

‘**No, not one of them; nota building. I 
would just say to every man and woman, ‘If 
you want work, I will provide it for you; 
clean, healthful work ; and I will pay you for 
it, living wages too.’”’ 

‘But that wouldn't help the people. They 
won’t work. They love their drink.’’ 

‘*Mr. Goldie, most poor people drink be- 
cause they arediscouraged. They work with- 
out the incentive of any hope of getting 
ahead. Their labor is owned by others, who 
give it or withhold it as suits them. Poor 
people lose heart, and when they have lost 
heart, they will do anything. They almost 
want to throw themselves away. ‘The sooner 
’tis over, the sooner to sleep.’ But this is 
theorizing, I must say good by to you, Mr. 
Goldie.” 

He took her proffered hand, but he was 
loth to let it go. She withdrew it, and bowed 
playfully at the doorway, as she said, ‘‘ You 
will have a good new nurse, for I can recom- 
mend you as a very good patient.”’ 

George stood leaning on a crutch, and look- 
ing toward the door, until his weakness 
forced him to sink intoa chair, where he sat 
a long time musing. 
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“A new species of the genus homo!” 
thought he. ‘‘A strange character! What 
a difference between her and—and me. A 
poor objectless jackass, I am, with my mil- 
lions not serving a single soul of human kind. 
If the horse’s hoof had gone through my 
brain, the world would have lost nothing. 
Are there others like her? Of course, all 
these nurses would say the same things ; and 
all those teachers of the poor blacks at the 
Hampton Institute ; and missionaries ; andall 
who aredoing charitable work in New York ; 
and thousands who are helping their neigh- 
bors everywhere, and get no credit for it, ex- 
cept love. Charlie Carlyle, even, has some 
such notions of doing good in the world. And 
I, and some hundreds of mean, stingy, spend- 
thrift, aristocratic vagabonds and fashion- 
able loafers like me, never think of turning 
over our hands for anybody in God’s great 
world. I wonder why He didn’t let the pony 
kill me? And what a woman! A man 
couldn’t help loving her, if she was nothing 
but a ghost. Just to teel that she was about 
would be as good as the odors of Paradise. 
Pshaw! It’s sacrilege for such a good-for- 
nothing fellow as I am even to think of her. 
So here goes! I will let her out of my mind.”’ 


Then George Goldie having taken this de- 
termination, sat a full half hour with his eyes 
on the door, trying to imagine just how she 
looked when she went out ; to hear again her 
merry oe good by.” 

“Confound it! what was she so merry 
about in leaving me, and going to nurse those 


old lazzaroni. I don’t believe any pretty 
girl would be glad. I wish I knew something 
about women anyhow ; but I don’t, and won’t 
try toanymore. So away with the thought. 
Good by, Miss Wilford! good by forever, 
so farasI care! ButI wonderif her father 
is living. Why didn’t I ask her? And where 
her home is. But here is Doctor. He will 
tell me.’’ 

Dr. Percival’s broad and genial face, grew 
broader at George’s question. He burst into 
a hearty laugh, and clapping George on the 
back, said, 

“T knew what would come, my young 
friend, when a sensible fellow like you got 
his eyes on that girl. Butit’s nouse. She 
didn’t want to take your case, and it was only 
because I insisted upon it that she did; and 
half a dozen times she has asked me to let 
her go. I have objected; but when I sus- 
pected you were getting interested in her I 
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had to give in for your sake. We want our 
patients to go out of the hospital made whole, 
and don’t care to have them go with heart 
strings a jangle. You are doing finely, and 
Miss Shearer will take your case fora week 
ortwo. Then you can go home.”’ 

The doctor mused awhile, and resumed, 

‘Yes, that Miss Wilford is a rare woman. 
She comes of good stock. Her father was 
one of the grandest men in the world ; a sur- 
geon in New York, who would have been 
famous if he had lived; but he was killed in 
a railroad accident when he was only thirty ; 
and Amy Wilford only a year or two old. 
Yes, her mother is living in New York. She 
gets a moderate support from her pen; and 
could dowellin literature, but for her wretched 
health. Mrs. Wilford’s father, Silas Martin, 
was once very wealthy ; but he lost nearly all 
he had just before Dr. Wilford married his 
daughter. They were engaged when she was 
rich, and he hadn’t a cent; and he clung to 
the engagement when she became poor. And 
Amy Wilford is the condensation of her 
father and mother. I have had her help me 
ina surgical operation, when I was almost un- 
nerved myself ; but she was as cool and steady 
as the steel of my knife; and yet, with all 
that courage, sheisas full of sentiment as one 
of her mother’s poems.”’ 

And so the good-natured doctor rattled on, 
allthe while examining closely George’s face ; 
once posing his head so as to get an ophthal- 
moscope ray into his eyes. 

‘* Well, Doctor, will I do?’’ 

‘““Do? That depends upon what you want 
todo. Tothink about my Amy Wilford? No, 
sir, you won’t doyet. You city swells would 
have to recuperate a thousand years in pur- 
gatory before you would be fit to lift your 
eyes up to that little angel.” 

‘But I’m a better man than when I came 
here, Doctor.’’ 

‘*T hope so; but I can’t find so much as an 
angelic pinfeather on your shoulder blades, 
that you should think of flying after Amy 
Wilford.’’ 

George spent another fortnight at the 
Orange Memorial Hospital. The time passed 
slowly for all Miss Shearer’s attention, the 
doctor’s daily round, Aunt Betsey’s visits, 
and calls from Charlie Carlyle and a score of 
good fellows from the Oranges who had 
learned to like him, and were themselves an 
extremely likable set. Then he returned to 
his city home. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


GEorRGE sat one night before his library 
fire, seeing all sorts of things in the blaze. 
Among the fantasies that flashed there was 
one of a very sweet face, and about it, like 
the nimbus about the head of a madonna, the 
white cap of a Mospitalnurse. Now andthen, 
by way of severe contrast, he studied his 
father’s portrait over the mantel. It was 
somewhat hard, slightly sinister, yet with 
an amiable play of the lips that George re- 
membered to have seen in life on several oc- 
casions, chiefly when he had made a pros- 
perous venture in some speculation. George 
thought that the artist must have watched 
his father a great many hours in the office, 
in order to catch that very rare and evanes- 
cent expression. 

He rang for Tom. 

‘‘Tom, you’ve been a good many years in 
our family. Sit down and let us talk of old 
times.” 

‘* Yes, Mister George, I’ve been with you 
mor’n twenty-five year. Iwas here afore 
yourself.’’ 

‘* How many years before?’ 

‘* Well, it’s now gone twenty-four in the 
house, and five more in the office.’’ 


“‘That’s twenty-nine in the family, Tom.’’ 


“The office ain’t the family, Mister 
George.”’ 

** No, not really ; but in father’s case there 
wasn’t much difference. His office was his 
home more than this house was ; and home 
was only another office. It was business, 
business, always, everywhere business.”’ 

“‘True, Mister George, that was your 
father’s fault ; but we’ve all got our faults.” 

‘Yes, Tom, even you’ve got one,—that 
stump ofa finger. How did you lose it?” 

‘* And what should I be tellin’ that story 
over again for, Mister George? You've 
heard it a hundred times.’’ 

“Well, you used to tell it tome often when 
I was a boy, and I want to hear it just for the 
sake of old times, Tom.” 

“For the long gone time’s sake? Then 
I’ll have to tell it. You see, Mister George, 
I’ve told you often how I was in theservice.’’ 

‘* What service, Tom ?’’ 

‘*The English service.”’ 

“Pretty hard service, wasn’t it ?’’ 

"Deed it were, Mister George, I never 
want to see a harder. You see an officer, he 
got mad at something and ——”’ 

“‘ An officer? What sort of an officer ?”’ 
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** An officer of the guards, Mister George.” 

‘* Where was it ?”’ 

‘“*At Gibraltar, sir. But you know the 
story as wellasIdo. And they are wantin’ 
me down stairs.” 

‘*No, your bell didn’t ring, Tom. It was 
Maggie’s. What were you doing at Gib- 
raltar ?”’ 

“* Workin’ on the fortifications. You see, 
Gibraltar isn’t much of a place for room, 
and eee 

‘*No, rather a confining place, wasn’t it, 
Tom ?”’ 

“‘ Deed it were, sir,” said Tom, casting a 
quick, searching glance at George’s face. 

George returned the glance sharply, then 
studied his father’s portrait a moment before 
he replied. 

‘Tom, were you ever called Tom Goldie?” 

“Tom Goldie! ’Deed Mister George, I 
wouldn’t be callin’ meself that. But may’s 
how somebody givé me that name, cause I 
worked for Mr. Goldie. But Mistress Betsey 
is callin’ me, an’ she’s mighty exactin’.”’ 

**No, Aunt Betsey isn’t home now. She’s 
gone to prayer-meeting. Tom,do you know 
William Casey ?”’ 

Tom whitened. But George was persistent. 

‘* Who’s 290, Tom ?’’ 

Tom stared stupidly at his questioner. 
George went on. ‘‘Tom, I'll be frank with 
you, and I want you to be perfectly frank 
with me. You can’t afford to deceive me. 
I’ve been in the Home for Discharged Con- 
victs. I’m a patron of that Institution. I 
overheard your conversation with William 
Casey. I know something of your life, 
enough to force you to tell me the whole of 
it. You were a convict at Gibraltar ; in En- 
glish service,—yes, penal service. Shot by 
an officer of the guards—an officer on guard. 
Escaped with Casey. Don’t think I am ac- 
cusing you, Tom. You’ve been too good to 
me for many years for me to peach on you, 
even if you had been a hard one, as you call 
it. But I don’t believe you ever were a hard 
one. I believe you are honest, and always 
havebeen. But I must know. Is yourname 
Goldie ?”’ 

‘Well, then, here’s plump and fair. My 
name were Tom Goldie.” 

‘*And you have some resemblance to my 
father. Now, Tom, out with it!’ 

‘Mister George, I’ve served your father as 
long as he lived. You’ve no need of me 
longer. Don’t want me to tell what’s past. 
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Your father’s dead, but no more dead than 
my past lifeis. It’s gone, as much as my 
finger’s gone, an’ it’ll do ye no good to know 
who or what Tom Goldie was. There ain’t 
no Tom Goldie. I’ve made up me mind to 
ask you to let me leave you, Mister George. 
Tom Duffy was well enough in this house; 
but Tom Goldie’s no business here. He 
never ll come here, and ’ll never darken your 
door again.’”? Tom rose as he said it. 

‘‘Not a bit of it, my good fellow. You are 
not going to leave me; and I’m going to 
have the whole story.”’ 

George turned the key in the door, and sat 
down. 

‘‘Come, Tom, I can stand your story, but 
Ican’t stand being ignorant of it. Now go 
on. Who are you?” 

There was along silence. At length Tom 
began, “I feared it might come to yer 
knowledge, Mister George, some day ; an’ I 
made me plans to disappear before I ever 
brought any disgrace on you or your father’s 
house. But maybe your suspicions would 
trouble your mind mor’n the real truth. 

“Ver see, it was this ways. The Goldies 
had a fair name with the country folk around 
Belfast, until my poor father took too much 


todrink. He gave me nothin’ but me por- 
tidge an’ a strong likin’ for the liquor ; and I 
think the heatof it was in all our blood. 
Besides, I was never quick with my wits. 
‘Blunderin’ Tom’ they always called me in 


the old country. Icould write scarce a bit 
when I were twenty year, and I never read 
nothin’. I knew the tavern ways an’ the 
tavern men, an’ for a stoup of liquor would 
hang round them when I ought to been at 
work. But Iwas always honest; honest it 
was, Mister George. I’dsay that witha 
hangman’s rope around me neck, and go 
to God with the word on me lips.’’ The 
man trembled with the earnestness of his 
feeling. 

‘“‘T believe that, Tom,’’ said George, with 
the tears starting in hiseyes at Tom’s almost 
tragic protestation. 

‘But you see,’’ continued Tom after some 
hesitation, ‘‘ you see a crime was commit- 
ted in Hillhall,—that’s near to Belfast, or was 
—and I was took for it, and sentenced for 
twelve year at Gibraltar. If you heard me 
an’ Billy Casey talkin’, you know what hap- 
pened there. I ran off an’ came to America. 
It was hard to keep from goin’ bad. I had 
no letters of character to show, and was green 
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at everything ; for what could you expect of 
a man that was a village loafer until twenty, 
and then a convict for ten years more? I did 
odd jobs in Boston and New York, steve- 
dorin’ mostly, and drinkin’ up all I earned. 
I was awful tempted, but I lived honest with 
everybody—with everybody but meself. And 
things went bad. I was often nearly starved. 
Once I was tempted to rob. You see I was 
near crazy with hunger, and I knowed just 
how to get at a man’s purse. I had learned 
that too well from my prison pals at Gib. 
A man was walkin’ down there on the Bat- 
tery by Castle Garden ; an’, says I, ‘a clip of 
me fist under the ear an’ he will be stunned 
for awhile ; not killed, only stunned.’ But I 
thought I’d pass him, an’ look him over. 
God forgive me! ’Twas a moonlight night ; 
an’ that face was like a sweet little face I had 
left in the old country full twenty-five years 
afore. ’Twas like me brother’s, then only a 
wee laddie. I followed him, he went to his 
house in Beekman Street. I found he was 
Robert Goldie.’’ 

Tom buried his face in his hands and sat 
for a long time in silence which George did 
not interrupt. He had let his cigar go out, 
and broken the remnant in his fingers. He 
lighted a fresh one ; and with assumed non- 
chalence said, ‘‘Go on, Tom.’’ 

Tom resumed. ‘‘Icouldn't keep away 
from him. I went to his place of business, 
and thought totell him whol was. Butwhy 
should I disgrace Robert by asking him to 
know me? No,I couldn’t do it. He says, 
‘What do you want,’ kind o’ brisk like, and 
I says, saysI, ‘I wantajob!’ Says he,‘ We 
ain’t no jobs—go along.’ I couldn’t go 
along. I stood fascinated like, thinkin’ over 
them twenty-five year; and he looked me 
over, and, says he, kind o’ kind like, ‘ You 
look hungry, man,’ and he gave me some- 
thing. George, I oughtn’t to say it, but I 
never see Robert Goldie give another poor 
man anything in all these years since. But 
he give me something. I know’d what did 
it. ’Twas blood, George, blood. Then 
says I, ‘I don’t want it for nothin’. I'll 
come round and do chores to-morrow, if 
you've got any.’ He then gave me a porter’s 
place. Your father always took to me from 
the first. But I don’t believe he suspected 
who I was. Yet sometimes I’d find him 
lookin’ me over, and then he’d havethat look 
o’ kindness he’s got there in the picture. 
But if I’d thought he’d any inklin’ of what 
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Iwas, I’d’arun away any time. 
goin’ away now, George.’’ 

‘*No, you’re not, Tom! Theman who has 
been what you have been to me, I’m going 
to hold on to.”’ 

George plied him with a hundred ques- 
tions. They sat together until after mid- 
night. As they separated, George said, 

“Good night, uncle Tom,’’ and the old 
man put his broad three-fingered hand upon 
the young man’s shoulder as he said, 

**God bless the dear boy! That’s the one 


An’ ’'m 


prayer Tom Duffy ’s said for twenty year.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE revelations of Tom Duffy were un- 
doubtedly annoying to the aristocratic Mr. 
George Goldie. At first he felt that he had 
dropped into a lower caste of society. He 
argued that he ought to feel ashamed. He 
knew that the world would tell him he 
should humiliate himself because of his new- 
found relationship ; and up to this moment 
he had had the faith of a devotee in the 
world’s doctrine. He seemed, however, to 
have suddenly grown heretical to the opin- 
ions of society, and though he tried to repent 
for his downfall before the altar of caste, he 
was unable to doso. Hecouldn’t so much 
as realize asoul blush. He felt that he was 
no worse a creature than before the revelation 
came. Indeed he had formerly got so thor- 
oughly into the habit of calling himselfa 
‘* worthless scallawag,’’ ‘‘an impudent, con- 
ceited coxcomb,’”’ ‘‘a selfish millionaire,’’ 
and of cudgeling himself with all sorts of un- 
handsome epithets, that the knowledge that 
Tom shared some of his ancestral blood did 
not make him shrink any further. He even 
said in his heart, ‘‘Tom is a better man than 
I would have been. With notemptation to go 
wrong, I was becoming a sot.”” He thought 
God would have forgiven Tom if he had way- 
laid that man on the Battery, or if he had prac- 
ticed blackmail on his brother, and so shared 
his wealth under threat of proclaiming the re- 
lationship. God had forgiven old Billy Casey 
and taken him to heaven. But he couldn’t 
believe that God had forgiven such a hard- 
hearted man as he himself had been. He got 
into the habit of going tochurch. Dr. Titus 
was a faithful preacher ; and though the thun- 
der of his eloquence generally rolled high 
along the sky, sometimes a bolt of it dropped 
into the quivering conscience of his listener. 
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He went once to have a talk with the doc- 
tor. He said frankly to his pastor, “Dr. 
Titus, I am more than interested in the truth 
you preach. I believe it; but somehow I 
can’t get hold of it.”’ 

“‘That matters little,’’ replied the doctor, 
**so long as you let it get hold of you.” 

“It does get hold of me, but not as I would 
like to have it. I am an outrageous sinner.” 

“‘T have not the least doubt of it, George, 
for all sin is an outrageous thing.’’ 

“But Iam not merely a general sinner, I 
am particularly bad.’ 

“T know that, George. 
particularly bad.’’ 

‘*For years now I have ——”’ 

‘‘Now stop right there, George. Don’t 
think of me as a priest to wliom you need 
make confession. Your sins are your own. 
Don’t tell them tome ; don’t tell them to any- 
body on earth. I couldn’t lift a shadow of 
one of themif youtold meall. They concern 
only yourself and God, and God knows about 
them—and turther, He alone knows His own 
gracious purpose. ‘If our hearts condemn 
us God is greater than our hearts and knows 
allthings.’ And there is just one thing to 
do with our sins: leave them off, and leave 
the memory of them with God.’’ 

‘But I would like to tell you. You could 
help me, Doctor.’’ 

**No, I won’t let you. God says He will 
not impute our iniquities to us,—that is, not 
think of them if we repent. Why should I 
think about your sins if God does not? And 
why should you think of them? Drop them 
out of your practice and out of your mind. 
I can’t help you except by telling you that 
God will help you. I will not even talk with 
you about your past life, but if you want to 
lead a better life we will talk about that. In 
this great world of sin and suffering there is 
plenty to do in the way of serving God. We 
will talk all day about that, if you please. 
There is so much that you cando. You negd 
a master, The Master.”’ 

Dr. Titus held George’s hand. The tears 
came into his eyes. After a few moments’ 
similar talk, they knelt there in the study. 
The minister prayed, not for George, but for 
both of them ; a prayer of simple contrition 
and a prayer of consecration—that Christ 
would make them both ministers of His. 
George felt when he rose that he had been 
inducted into a new caste. The old weight 
had gone. He felt that he could live for 


Every sinner is. 
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something better. It was hard to say 
whether the sense of responsibility or the 
new sense of delight in meeting such respon- 
sibility were the stronger. 

The days rolled away. He was planning 
all sorts of charitable work. But into his 
plans always came the imageof Miss Wil- 
ford, a sort of embodied ‘‘spirit within the 
wheels’’ of every enterprise. She was to 
him what a patron saint is to a Roman 
Catholic. She could help him. He would 
gotoher shrine. So George Goldie sought 
her out in her mother’s home—with a purely 
disinterested purpose of course, so he said to 
himself—only to get practical hints on char- 
itable work. Mrs. Wilford occupied a flat 
between Fourth and Lexington Avenues, 
four stories up. It was scrupulously neat, 
and exceedingly cozy. It struck George as 
an ideal ‘‘sky-parlor.’’ He was sure there 


was no room in his mansion to compare 


with it. But a closer inspection showed that 
it was very cheaply furnished. A fine 
French clock was doubtless a relic of better 
times. Arare oil painting of a handsome 
old man over the clock was probably Mrs. 
Wilford’s father, Mr. Silas Martin, of whom 
Doctor Percival had told him. A fine mi- 
croscope, and a small case of choice books— 
chiefly medical—were a reminder of Dr. Wil- 
ford. But a hundred dollars could have 
bought all the rest of the furniture—if one 
might except a superb etching with Dr. Per- 
cival’s card adorning the corner of the frame, 
and a portiére of cheap material enriched 
with hand-embroidery in which Mrs. Wil- 
ford’s taste and industry were displayed. 

Miss Wilford received him cordially, but 
with an apology, saying that their interview 
must be short owing to an engagement. 

It would only be truthful to acknowledge 
that George was a little piqued at this. He 
had been accustomed to find young ladies 
quite ready to adapt their time to his con- 
yenience; and to find them somewhat over- 
come by the senseof honor his calls bestowed 
upon them. But his reverence for Miss Wil- 
ford as a sort of superior being almost in- 
stantly allayed all feeling of resentment. Yet 
the feeling revived again when an incidental 
remark revealed the fact that she had neither 
professional nor society engagement for the 
hour, but only that, at the Forty-second 
Street Hospital, a crippled boy might be dis- 
appointed if she did not make her usual 
weekly visit to him. The little fellow was 
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one of the charity patients. She had picked 
him up in some tenement house and secured 
his admission to the hospital. So George’s 
bad feeling subsided again. What was he to 
Miss Wilford that he should defraud the suf- 
fering child of such comfort as her visit must 
be! Hecould wish he were himself a crip- 
pled child, to have such a visitor. And how 
he would hate the man, especially if the man 
were some rich swell, who should try to keep 
Miss Wilford away from her crippled friend, 
and make her waste her sweetness on his 
gloved and scented rival. 

George asked the privilege of accompany- 
ing Miss Wilford to the hospital. She po- 
litely declined to take his time, but he so 
adroitly manifested his interest in the poor 
child and in the treatment of little cripples 
in that worthy institution, that they found 
themselves walking there together. 

Of course George would like to look 
through the wards. He was talking with 
the nurse in charge of one of them, when 
there was a sudden flurry in one of the cots, 
much like that in a birds’ nest when the 
mother bird has come back from a successful 
foraging expedition. In an instant twotiny 
hands and thin white arms were around Miss 
Wilford’s neck, and a very pale and pinched 
little face pressed close to hers, as she bent 
over the cot. 

‘Oh! Mamma Wilfry ! 
wouldn’t come.’’ 

“Come? you darling child, what would 
keep me away when I knew you were wait- 
ing for me.’’ 

George felt like a monster. 

‘But, Mamma Wilfry. Is it true every 
times what you tells me?’’ 

‘“ Why do you ask that, my dear ?”’ 

***Cos you said me ’ud get well.’’ 

‘*T meant if God wanted you to.”’ 

‘** But you didn’t say that, Mamma Wilfry. 
You just said me get well.’’ 

** You will, darling, if not here, in heaven.”’ 

** But you didn’t say that, Mamma Wilfry. 
You just said me get well, and I say,‘O Lord 
Jesus, make Mamma Wilfry say the troof’; an 
I—I—I jes put my foot right out of bed.” 

‘* What ! by yourself?”’ 

““Yes, God an’ me—we did it, Mamma 
Wilfry.”’ 

Miss Wilford questioned the nurse, and to 
her astonishment learned that the child, un- 
der the impulse of the strong faith her words 
had given him, had actually moved his 


I’s so ’fraid you 
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limb—which the best surgeons had declared 
to be hopelessly paralyzed. 

Miss Wilford knelt down by the cot. She 
clasped the little fellow in her arms and burst 
into tears. George turned away, but not un- 
til he had heard her words,— 

**O God, I thank Thee!’’ 

The writer of this story cannot tell what 
George Goldie thought of this. It is most 
probable that he did not think atall. His 
purely intellectual powers were held in solu- 
tion of intense feeling. He wasawe-stricken 
and could have worshiped with the cot for 
his altar and the kneeling figure for a 
heaven-sent priest. When he began to think 
it was not about the scene he had witnessed, 
but about the Christ who took the hand of 
the dead maiden and bade her arise. But 
there was no outward indication of his emo- 
tion, except that he drummed with his fin- 
gers on the window-pane, and stared stupidly 
at the iron rafters of the Elevated Railroad 
that came across his line of vision, without 
seeing them at all, while tears filled his eyes. 

A moment or two later Miss Wilford ap- 
proached to thank George for his interest in 
visiting the hospital, and to bid him good 
day, as she must remain longer than she 


supposed to gratify her young protégé. 

“Miss Wilford, may I call again upon 
you?’ 

She colored slightly. 
welcome, if I can be of any help to youinany 
charitable project, Mr. Goldie.’’ 

‘*T have a charitable project which greatly 


‘*You are always 


interests me. 
it to you?”’ 

“* Certainly.’’ 

ity When a ’ 

‘*Any evening, Mr. Goldie.’’ 

*To-night ?”’ 

“Yes. I shall be so much engaged after a 
few days that I would better say this evening. 
I am so glad that you are thinking of poor 
wretched people. The world has so many— 
and you could do so much for them.” 

‘My scheme is very practical,” replied he, 
‘and I shall need your sympathy and help.’’ 

George was never more punctual in meet- 
ing an engagement.” Mrs. Wilford had al- 
ready gone to spend an hour with a little 
club of cash-girls a neighbor had organized, 
and which Mrs. Wilford was fond of enter- 
taining with what she called “‘lecturettes”’ 
upon all sorts of practical matters that con- 
cern a girl’s life. George was seemingly 


Will you allow me to explain 
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ill atease. His great project made him, per- 
haps, top-heavy. It was only after several 
questions from his fair hostess that he could 
be brought to a statement of it. 

‘* Are you very patient, Miss Wilford?” 

“cc Very.” 

“*Can you promise not to think the less of 
me if you don’t like my scheme?”’ 

‘*Certainly, the best of schemes are full of 
faults at the start ; but if they have a practi- 
cal purpose, they can generally be put into 
practical shape.”’ 

“My scheme is intensely practical.”’ 

‘*And is not too wide, Ihope. I am sus- 
picious of plans that aim at too much. Bet- 
ter begin with one poor body, than with a 
million.’’ 

‘Just my idea, Miss Wilford. We agree 
in aim; but I am afraid you will think mea 
great blunderer, if not an intruder with my 
method.’’ 

*‘Tassure you I shall not. Evenif you 
want to help only one person, I promise you 
my full sympathy.”’ : 

‘*Thank you for saying that, for I want to 
begin with one wretched bit of humanity; 
and that object of charity, Miss Wilford, is 
myself.’’ 

‘*But, Mr. Goldie, you are not ——”’ 

“‘Pardon me, you promised to patiently 
hear me. I amin need of what nobody but 
you can give me. You saved my physical 
life in the Orange Hospital—you need not 
look amazed, for Dr. Percival told me so 
much—and you have given mea start ona 
healthier soul-life—so much by your exam- 
ple. Butthe process can be complete only 
by personal care. Miss Wilford, will you 
take me again under treatment, only non- 
professionally ?’’ 

For the first time in all his unruly ways as 
her patient, George had succeeded in disturb- 
ing Miss Wilford’s equanimity. She was 
now evidently confused. She looked steadily 
at the floor, as if she longed to have it open 
at her feet and allowher toescape. Buteven 
this evident shock did not make a long per- 
turbation. She was like a well managed 
yacht that careens heavily in going about, 
but comes up finely to the wind. Aftera 
moment she looked George frankly in the 
face. 

‘Mr. Goldie, you have honored me greatly. 
I cannot even try to conceal the fact that I 
feelit. Ihave learned to respect you so 
highly that I shall always treasure your 
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kindly regard. I would not be atrue woman 
ifI did not say so much. But—but—’”’ 

George would have taken her hand, but 
she courteously withdrew it—as she com- 
pleted her sentence. ‘‘ More than friendship 
would be impossible between us.”’ 

“Not impossible! Tell me frankly is there 
any obstacle? Do you—are you—have you 


George did not complete his sentence. He 
felt that he was really asking an impudent 
question; and that he was provoking an 
answer that would be fatal to his hopes. 

Miss Wilford relieved him. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
understand your query, and as you have 
asked frankness, I giveit. No, there is no 
obstacle except in my own mind. But I 
think that insuperable.’’ 

“ Are you sure you could not endure me,— 
that I would make you unhappy? If I can 
do anything to win a good woman’s love, tell 
me what it is, and I will do it.” 

‘Let us say no more about it, Mr. Goldie. 
Our lives have been so different—our condi- 
tions—our tastes—everything leads us in op- 
posite ways. You could never endure in my 
life what I regard as a sacred duty to follow— 
and I could not enter your sphere. Pray say 
no more.’”’ She rose and offered her hand 
with exceeding kindliness but with evident 
reserve. Yet George held it. 

“One word more, Miss Wilford. If- I 
know my own heart I admirein youjust that 
which you imagine I would dislike. And 
why could you not enter my sphere? It is 
not higher than yours. I look up to yours 
as above mine—almost infinitely above mine. 
Iam ambitious to rise to yours. You your- 
self have taught me that ambition. Why 
forbid what you have really commanded and 
inspired in me ?”’ 

“That is pure sentiment, Mr. Goldie. I 
am a poor girl—content to be such—you are 
rich. I regard you too highly to allow you 
to make what society would call a misgalli- 
ance.”’ 

“Ts there nothing but that ?”’ 

“That is enough.’’ 

Now George was tempted to win by coup 
de main. ‘That!’ only ‘that!’ It 
wouldn’t stand against his passion an hour. 
But he revered the noble woman too much to 
press so violently against her judgment. 

“For once, Miss Wilford, I must dispute 
you. Itis not enough. You do not regard 
the accident of wealth as signifying any- 


thing. I know you do not. Your utter in- 
difference to those who possess it shows that 
money-caste never impressed you a shadow’s 
weight. You do not look up to such people ; 
nor do you care a straw whether a man is 
rich or not. I protest against your making 
an exception in my case. If I thought that 
were your only objection, I would throw my 
money into the North River, unless you 
would let me put it into your pocket. And 
that I will do, if you will permit. I will use 
the Episcopal service and say now, ‘ With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.’”’ 

‘*Oh, that would be to buy me,”’ said Miss 
Wilford, utterly changing her manner, and 
bursting out with a merry laugh. ‘‘ You said 
you came to talk of some charity, Mr. 
Goldie. Iwill readily help such objects; 
but I decline to make you an object of char- 
ity—that would becruel. But I really for- 
got, Mr. Goldie that I had another engage- 
ment for to-night. My mother made me 
promise to meet her at the cash-girls’ enter- 
tainment at nine o’clock precisely and bring 
her home.”’ 

**T will accompany you.”’ 

‘“‘That will be pleasant—only you must 
not speak again of this subject.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

George left Miss Wilford at the neighbor’s 
door and returned to his home on Fifth 
Avenue. He accused himself of awfully 
bungling the whole matter. But he always 
acted like a goose in dealing with women. 
Who could understand them? He passed 
the Elston mansion and could not help stop- 
ping to recall just how it was he was once 
caught in the insane act of offering incense 
to such an idol. He looked at the elegant 
brownstone, and then thought of the little 
flat he had just left. He thought of a gilded 
cage with a stuffed bird glued toa perch; 
and then of a bird which was also a nightin- 
gale and changed intoanangel. Hethought 
of Dr. Titus’ doctrine of election, and thought 
he saw proof of it in the difference between 
the two women ; one was the elect of God; 
for no human being ever became so pure and 
unselfish and noble by any natural develop- 
ment. ‘‘Partaker of the Divine nature.” 
The words never had any significance to him 
before, but now he saw a radiant meaning in 
them. He thought he could understand 
something of the Christ-spirit. If Miss Wil- 
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ford persisted in refusing him he wouldn’t 
believe she did not regard him—and with 
that thought he could live a braver, purer 
life, even if he livedit alone. Then as he 
walked on he thought of the scene by the lit- 
tlecripple’s cot, and he looked up toward the 
star-bright sky and said, ‘‘I thank Thee, O 
God.’’ He was strong—so strong that he 
could have a talk with Tom. A matter 
troubled him. He had been too proud, or too 
cowardly to refer to it heretofore. 

On going to his own room he made Tom 
come in. 

**Uncle Tom !’’ 

**George, promise never to call me that 
agin. You oughtn’t to have knowed it. But 
knowin’ it’s enough. Don’t say it.”’ 

‘Well then, Tom, as of old, if you will 
have it so; but remember it’s you that are 
ashamed of having me for your nephew, and 
not I that am ashamed of you. Now, Tom, 
Iwant to talk with you of that robbery 
William Casey spoke about when I overheard 
you. Do you remember when he said the 
man who put up the job looked like you, 
you colored up—at least Casey said, ‘Don’t 
color up so.’ Did you know anything about 
that ?’’ 


***Deed, George, I know’d nothin’ about 


that. If I was on the witness stand, with an 
oath to tell all I knew, I couldn’t swear that 
I knew anythin’.”’ 

**But you remember the case ?’’ 

“*Oh, yes. The town talked about it.”’ 

‘“‘Have you any suspicions, Tom, about 
who it was that looked like you ?”’ 

‘* What business have we with suspicions, 
George Goldie? I was suspicioned once, and 
sent to Gibraltar, though innocent. I’ll sus- 
picion nobody. Don’t doit, George. What 
we know that’s bad is enough. Don’t sus- 
picion nobody, I say.”’ 

But Tom’s face was red to the top of his 
bald scalp. 

“‘Tom, I have no suspicions, but an awful 
thought comes sometimes. I want you to 
clear it up.’’ 

‘**Deed, George, I can’t clear it up. I 
couldn’t at the time.’’ 

“Oh! Httroubled you, too. Then, Tom, 
we must talk it down tothe bottom. It’s aw- 
ful—awful—but we must doit. Tom, you say 
you couldn’t swear that you knew anything 
about it, but you didn’t say that you could 
swear you knew nothing about it.”’ 

“George, George, why did you listen to us 
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fools, Billy Casey and me, talk? We'd bet- 
ter a buried oursel’s in the ground than to 
let you hear. But may’s how it will be better 
to tell you all. I know’d nothin’ about the 
robbery of the old gentleman ’cept what 
everybody was sayin’, and what was told on 
the trial of Billy Casey, and that one day 
your father—but I’ve no business sayin’ it 
at all, George.”’ 

**Tom,we’ve got to go to the bottom of this 
matter. God forgive me! It may béI can 
do something to make things right, if there 
has been wrong.”’ 

‘‘ Well, God forgive us, as you say,George. 
And as I was sayin’ ,oneday your father says 
to me, says he, ‘Tom Duffy I want you to 
go to Closkie’s pawn shop and get a pack- 
age.’ Then says he,‘ You see Duffy, a friend 
of mine was on a spree some time ago, and 
he put some things up spout there, and he’s 
ashamed to go for them himself, and I prom- 
ised I’d get them. Just run round there and 
Say you want package 29, and give Closkie 
this bit of paper.’ 

‘So I went an’ I give Closkie the bit of pa- 
per, and as he opened ita bill of one thou- 
sand dollars fellon tothe counter. I knew 
it at a glance, for I’d seen such things in the 
office. And Closkie, afore he give me the 
package, he went to the door and looked up 
and down the street ; then he come back an’ 
he says, with a wink, ‘ Yon’d better go out 
the back way,’ and showed me througha 
heap of rubbish toa alley that brought me 
out on another street. I took the package to 
the office. I never saw your father so anxious 
about anythin’ as that’ere bundle. Heasked 
lots of questions about what Closkie said, 
and who was in there, and which wayI 
came. Then he went to his back office and 
didn’t come out until more’n an hour after 
his usual time tor goin’ home. He was aw- 
ful pale and nervous, and I thought he had 
been sick. Well,on thetrial it came out that 
the old gentleman what was robbed, had 
done some business with Goldie and Co. an’ 
had been there two days afore. But nothin’ 
was made of that ’cept that Mr. Goldie had 
advised him to remove his bonds from the 
bank to a new Safety Deposit Co. on Broad. 
way, going where he was robbed.” 

“Did you know anything about my fath- 
er’s business at the time, Tom ?”’ 

‘No, ’cept that from talk in the office I 
thought he was hard pushed. He had been 
speculatin’ with somebody who had caught 
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him short. Iheard that man threaten to 
blow him higher than a kite if he didn’t fix 
things up in ten days. And it musta been 
fixed, for the man and he were good friends 
right afterward. But, George, let’s stop 
talkin’. You an’ I don’t know nothin’ about 
it. Inever want to think about it again, nor 
ever to hear the name of old Silas Martin.” 

“Silas Martin! Silas Martin!’ cried 
George, ‘‘who is he?” 

““Why, the old man what was robbed.” 
There was a long pause, then George said, 
“Well, good night, Tom. Let’s neverspeak 
of this again.”’ 

“Never will I,’”’ said Tom. 


CHAPTER X. 


A full week passed before George Goldie 
called again upon Miss Wilford. Then he 
went at first only to the house, stood a mo- 
ment at the stoop, then turned away and took 
a good hour’s walk before he ventured to go 
back and ring the bell. 

Miss Wilford received him very cordially, 
but with a strangeness of manner. They 
talked of a dozen subjects ; but evidently she 
was as little interested in them as he was. 


At length he said, 
“Miss Wilford, you forbade me to speak of 


acertain matter. Yet I must disobey you 
for once. Is that obstacle unsurmountable?’’ 

“‘T was honest when I said it.’’ 

‘““You are always honest. Yet we some- 
times change our mind. Perhaps I can tell 
you something that will make you think 
moreof me. Iam not so rich a manasI 
was a week ago; not nearly so gilded an 
aristocrat. Some of that horrid wealth that 
came between us has taken wings.”’ 

‘“Why, my dear Mr. Goldie, what can have 
happened? You have not lost a great deal, I 
hope ?”’ 

“Yes, heavily. I have parted with so 
much that unless something else happens I 
shall probably sell my placeon Fifth Avenue 
and go elsewhere, out into the country, per- 
haps, or maybe out of the country.” 

He looked so woe-begone that he must 
have excited all Miss Wilford’s charity. She 
took his hand. 

“Tassure youof my real sympathy, my 
dear friend.’’ 

“That sympathy repays me, my dear Miss 
Wilford. And if that horrid obstacle be- 
tween us would all go, I could rejoice in my 
E-Sept. 
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loss. But itis selfish now for me to press 
my—— ” 

Her sympathy must have been real, for the 
fair woman was in tears. 

George must have thought it was his duty 
to comfort her, for he held her hand until she 
said, 

‘* Then the obstacle has gone.”’ 

Now the thing for George to have done at 
such a moment, if the records of love-making 
are correct, would have been to take her to 
his arms ; but he did nosuch thing. Hewas 
stricken witha sense that he was unworthy to 
embrace one who wasso noble. Helooked into 
her eyes to worship as from afar. He kissed 
the hand he held. And that kiss! What 
strange potency there is inone kiss! It em- 
boldened him, it thrilled him. He lost all 
sense of decorum, as a worshiper of his god- 
dess, and committed the awful sacrilege of 
immediately laying his offering upon her lips. 
And, well !—— 

Perhaps an hour passed ; perhaps only five 
minutes. George never knew which, when 
Amy Wilford said, 

‘*My dear Mr. Goldie, you—’”’ 

‘*Pardon me, my dear Amy, but don’t say 
Goldie. My gold has so diminished that I 
think plain George would be better, don’t 
you?” 

‘* Well, then, my dear plain George, I have 
not told you my story. A strange thing has 
happened. Years ago my grandfather—that’s 
his portrait over the mantel, was a rich man. 
He lost everything ; was robbed. Yesterday 
a tin box came addressed to mother. On 
opening it, it was found to contain, I can’t 
say how many government bonds, more than 
I ever saw before, and a note. But let me 
get it.” 

She was gone some time. George could 
hear conversation in the adjoining room. 
The only words which he could fully catch 
were,—‘‘ Well, you are your own judge my 
child! God bless you! If I only thought 
he was worthy of you, my darling !"’ 

She returned with a type-written letter, 
which George read. 


To Mrs. Wilford : 

The accompanying bonds, or the value of 
them, belonged to your father. They are re- 
turned to you by one whose conscience will not 
allow him to deprive you of your rightful in- 
heritance. 


‘Strange !’’ said George, ‘‘ very strange!’ 
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“Do you remember, my dear,”’ said Dr. 
Titus as they came in from the wedding, ‘‘do 
you remember that I wished for the Episco- 
pal Burial Service at Mr. Robert Goldie’s fu- 
neral, so that I need make no address? Well, 
I was glad not to have the Episcopal Wed- 
ding Service to-day.’’ 

‘* Why ?”’ said Mrs. Titus, ‘‘ the Wedding 
Service is very beautiful, when read and not 
mumbled.”’ 

** So it is,” replied her husband, ‘‘ but with 
that I couldn’t have prayed asI liked. And 
I never wanted to thank the Lord and ask 
Him to bless a couple as I did to-day. I 
couldn’t have thought about Isaac and Re- 
becca, if I had tried, but only of George 
Goldie and Amy Wilford. What a fine 
looking woman she is! I never saw a 
more soulful, helpful face, or a sweeter dig- 
nity in a bride since—since you and I were 
matrried.’’ 

*“Who was that fine looking gentleman, 
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who seemed as happy as if he were being mar- 
ried himself ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Oh ! that was Dr. Percival of Orange; a 
guardian or something of Miss Wilford.” 

‘** And that little child ?”’ 

“That was one of Miss Wilford’s protégés. 
One of her fancies.”’ 

‘* And did you notice that Tom Duffy, Gol- 
die’s butler, was there as one of the guests? 
Wasn’t it strange ?”’ 

‘*Yes, but that was one of George’s fancies.’ 

‘Ah, here’s a bit of sensational news,” 
said the Doctor, running his eye over the 
evening paper. 


Tragedy at Monte Carlo. The Italian Count 
Ricardo blew his brains out, having lost heavily 
at the tables. Unable to obtain title to the es- 
tates he claimed, he had sought to retrieve his 
fortunes in one desperate chance. Mr. John 
Elston has been cabled, and starts on to-morrow’s 
steamer to bring his daughter, the Countess Ri- 
cardo, to her home in New York. 


(The end.) 
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waters speak as flows the tide, 
Methinks I'd hear 


The secrets of the elves who dwell 
On leafy banks in shady dell, 
And sound wild Mischief’s laughing bell 
To startle Love’s sweet dreaming pride 
To doubt and fear. 


Could blushing morn her story tell, 
Methinks I’d know 
Just where coy Rest doth hide her face 
When bright, brave Day must take the place 
Of Night’s calm sway, and Light doth chase 
From earth, loved Sleep’s bewitching spell 
And bids her go. 


And Truth—what story could’st record 
Of me and mine? 
Can’st speak to me my thought of Night? 
Could’st tell me of the longing sight 
I turn to Sin’s deceiving light? 


No, no, I’ve done! 


Is life divine. 


Thy strength, thy word 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH.D. 


jects of the society whose name is at 

the head of this article are ‘‘by pe- 
riodical and migratory meetings, to promote 
intercourse between those who are cultiva- 
ting science in different parts of America, to 
give a stronger and more general impulse 
and more systematic direction to scientific re- 
search, and to procure for the labors of 
scientific men increased facilities and a wider 
usefulness.’’ An election to the National 
Academy of Sciences or to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences is regarded as 
a higher honor ; the Agassiz Association has 
a larger number of members but chiefly 
among younger persons ; and the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the American 
Chemical Society, and the American Micro- 
scopical Society are organizations of impor- 
tance, but their membership is restricted to 
those interested in pursuing the specialties 
described in their names, so that the Ameri- 
can Association, being more liberal in its 
qualifications for membership, is the largest 
body of its kind and easily the foremost 
scientific society in the United States. 

Its history is honorable, and its beginning 
dates back to 1840 when on April 2, in the 
rooms of the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia, Lewis C. Beck, James C. Booth, Martin 
H. Boye, Timothy A. Conrad, Ebenezer Em- 
mons, James Hall, C. B. Hayden, Edward 
Hitchcock, Douglas Houghton, Bela Hub- 
bard, Walter R. Johnson, William W. 
Mather, Alexander McKinley, Henry D. 
Rogers, Robert G. Rogers, Richard C. Tay- 
lor, Charles B. Trego, and Lardner Vanux- 
em met together and resolved to form an 
Association of American Geologists. Of the 
Scientific societies then in existence, five 
only have survived tothe present time. They 
are the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia (1769), the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences of Boston (1780), the 
Connecticut Academy of Sciences of New 
Haven (1799), the New York Academy of 
Sciences (1817), and the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences of Baltimore (1822). According 
to Prof. G.. Brown Goode the new organiza- 
tion was ‘‘essentially a revival and contin- 


\ CCORDING to its constitution the ob- 





uation of the old American Geological So- 
ciety, organized September 6, 1819, in the 
Philosophical Room of Yale College, and in 
its day a mostimportant body.”’ If we accept 
this as its origin then the American Associa- 
tion is now the fifth oldest scientific body in 
the United States. 

At the first meeting in 1840 Edward Hitch- 
cock, State Geologist of Massachusetts and 
long president of Amherst College, was 
chosen chairman, and Lewis C. Beck, Miner- 
alogist of the New York Geological Survey, 
secretary. No papers of importance appear to 
have been read at this meeting, although 
mineralogical and geological specimens were 
exhibited and informal discussions on scien- 
tific matters were indulged in. 

The second meeting of the Association was 
held in April, 1841, in Philadelphia, and over 
its deliberations Benjamin Silliman of Yale 
College was called to preside. Papers were 
read on this occasion and the first, concern- 
ing which notice is given in the minutes of 
the meeting, is ‘‘On the Geology of Some 
Parts of the United States West of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains,” by Dr. John Locke, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Among the interesting 
items of this gathering is the notice of the 
adjournment at 12 o’clock on April 7, 1841, 
‘“‘as a mark of respect to the memory of 
General Harrison, late President of the Uni- 
ted States,’’ whose funeral took place at that 
hour. ° 

In 1842 the third meeting of the organiza- 
tion was held. At this time it convened in 
Boston, and Samuel G. Morton, a famous phy- 
sician of Philadelphia, who devoted much at- 
tention to geology, was the chairman. On 
this occasion a constitution was adopted in 
which the name appears as the Association 
of American Geologists and Naturalists. No 
regular dues were required of the members, 
but it was provided that ‘‘the expenses of 
each meeting shall be defrayed by an equal 
assessment of the members present.”’ 

At the first meeting the chairman was re- 
quested to open the following meeting with 
an address, and that presented by Professor 
Hitchcock at the second Philadelphia meet- 
ing was an account of what had been accom- 
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plished in American geology and of this dis- 
course five hundred copies were ordered to be 
printed. In this manner the practice of pre- 
senting addresses by the retiring president 
at the meeting subsequent to the one over 
which he presided, came into existence. 

Meanwhile the Association had grown. 
The twenty-two members who formed the 
organization at the end of the first meeting 
were increased by twenty-one at the second 
gathering and by thirty-four at the Boston 
meeting, so that the total membership in 
1842 was seventy-seven. Of the original 
members, James Hall, the venerable State 
Geologist of New York, is the only surviv- 
ing representative still belonging to the 
Association. 

From 1843 till 1847 the meetings were held 
in Albany, Washington, New Haven, New 
York, and Boston and the significant aster- 
isk is placed opposite all the names of the 
officers who took part at those gatherings 
with the single exception of that of Oliver P. 
Hubbard, who was one of the secretaries in 
1844. Professor Hubbard was a son-in-law 
of the elder Silliman and now resides in New 
York City. 

In 1847 the influence of the Association had 
become so great that it was decided to en- 
large its scope and permit all who were inter- 
ested in science to become members. It fol- 
lowed the plan of a similar organization in 
Great Britain and assumed the title of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Under the new name its first meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, and there William B. 
Rogers, whose name stands at the head of 
the list of past presidents of the Association, 
resigned the chair to William C. Redfield of 
New York, well known for his researches in 
paleontology and meteorology, the latter es- 
pecially giving him rank as one of the first to 
devote special attention to that science in 
this country. 

The new constitution provided that the 
Association might divide itself into as many 
sections as should be considered necessary, 
and two, that in time became known as sec- 
tion A, devoted to mathematics and astron- 
omy, including mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, physics of the globe, chemistry, and 
meteorology ; and section B, devoted to nat- 
ural history, including geology, paleontology, 
geography, and physiology were organized 
at the Philadelphia meeting with Joseph 


Henry as chairman of the former and Louis 
Agassiz as chairman of the latter. After 
several meetings a third section, known as 
section C, devoted to mechanical science, wag 
formed. 

The first volume of the annual proceedings 
was published in 1849, and contains the ad. 
dresses delivered and abstracts of the papers. 
It is a slender octavo volume of 156 pages, 
and it shows the membership of the Associa- 
tion to be 461. 

The second meeting was held in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in August, 1849, with Joseph 
Henry as its president. Then followed a 
spring meeting held in Charleston, S. C., in 
March, 1850, at which Alexander D. Bache 
presided, who likewise acted in a similar ca- 
pacity at the summer meeting held in New 
Haven, Conn., in August, 1850, and again at 
the meeting held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in May, 
1851. The summer meeting of 1851 was held 
in Albany during August, and Louis Agassiz 
presided, but two meetings a year proved un- 
satisfactory and no further gathering was 
held until July, 1853, when the Association 
met in Cleveland, Ohio, under the presidency 
of Benjamin Pierce. The membership had 
meanwhile steadily increased and it had 
reached upward of six hundred. 

In 1854 James D. Dana, now the oldest sur- 
viving past president, had charge of the 
meeting convened at Washington, D. C., and 
in 1855 John Torrey, the distinguished bota- 
nist, was president of the meeting held in 
Providence, R. I. The Association then met 
fora second time in Albany, N. Y., under 
the presidency of James Hall, who still lives. 
At this meeting the Dudley Observatory was 
opened with imposing ceremonies. In 1857 
ameeting was held in Montreal, Canada, 
with Alexis Crowell as its executive officer, 
who also presided in place of Jeffries Wyman 
at the Baltimore meeting in 1858. The last 
two years seem to have marked the high tide 
of prosperity in the earlier history of the 
Association, for the membership in 1857 was 
1,014 and in 1858, 1,034. In the former year 
the Association had grown so large that it 
became necessary to add a vice-president to 
the regular list of officers. 

The meeting in 1859 was held in Spring- 
field, Mass., with Stephen Alexander, the 
astronomer of Princeton College, as presi- 
dent, and in 1860 a gathering was held in 
Newport, R. I., with Isaac Lea, the conchol- 
ogist, in the chair. The membership had 
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fallen to 726 and it was decided to meet dur- 
ing 1861 in the South under the presidency 
of Frederick A. P. Barnard, then president of 
the University of Mississippi, and later of 
Columbia College, but the Civil War began in 
April and no meetings were held until 1866, 
when the Association met in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Subsequently meetings were held in Bur- 
lington, Vt., under the presidency of John S. 
Newberry, one of America’s foremost geolo- 
gists, then in Chicago, Ill., with Benjamin 
A. Gould, the greatest of our living astrono- 
mers, as its president, after which it met in 
Salem, Mass., with John W. Foster, whose 
researches on the geology of Michigan made 
him famous, as the presiding officer. In 
1870 it met in Troy, N. Y., under the charge 
of T. Sterry Hunt, whose studies in chemis- 
try have given him a high rank, then in 
Indianapolis, Ind., with Asa Gray, the emi- 
nent botanist, as its leader, nextin Dubuque, 
Iowa, under the presidency of J. Lawrence 
Smith, whose specialty was mineral chemis- 
try, and then in Portland, Me., with Joseph 
Lovering, the venerable physicist of Cam- 
bridge, as its president. 

The Association had by this time become 
sufficiently permanent to be incorporated, 
and by an act of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, approved by the governor on March 10, 
1874, this action was consummated. Among 
the changes which followed this act was the 
creation of two vice-presidents to preside over 
sections A and B, and the establishment of a 
permanent sub-section C on chemistry, a sub- 
section D on anthropology, and a sub-section 
E on microscopy, each of which was provided 
with an independent chairman. The vice- 
presidents and the chairmen of the permanent 
sub-sections followed the customs of the 
president, and delivered retiring addresses 
before the sections over which they had been 
chosen to preside. 

The last meeting held under the auspices 
of the old constitution was in Hartford, 
Conn., under the presidency of John L. Le 
Conte, the great entomologist. The annual 
proceedings for that year show that the 
membership had again begun to increase and 
there were 722 names on the roll. In 1875 
the Association met in Detroit, Mich., with 
Julius E. Hilgard, who subsequently became 
Superintendent of the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, as its president. 

During the centennial year the association 
gathered for a second time in Buffalo, N. Y., 


under the presidency for the third time of 
William B. Rogers, and in 1877 Simon New- 
comb, so eminent for his astronomical re- 
searches as to merit the title of ‘‘ Astronomer 
Royal of the United States,’’ directed the 
meeting held in Nashville, Tennessee. 

In following years meetings were heldin suc- 
cession in St. Louis, Mo., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., and Boston, Mass. At the latter meet- 
ing a further change in the constitution was 
recommended, involving the reconstruction 
of the Association into nine permanent sec- 
tions each of which should meet indepen- 
dently of the others and have its own vice- 
president. This change was adopted at a 
subsequent meeting and the sections became 
as follows: A, Mathematics and Astronomy ; 
B, Physics; C, Chemistry ; D, Mechanical 
Science; E, Geology and Geography; F, 
Biology ; G, Histology and Microscopy (since 
permanently merged into F); H, Anthro- 
pology ; and I, Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics. 

During the decade between 1880 and 1890, 
the Association met in Cincinnati, Ohio (for 
a second time) ; Montreal, Canada (for a sec- 
ond time); Minneapolis, Minnesota; Phila- 
delphia, Penna. (for a second time); Ann 
Arbor, Michigan ; Buffalo, New York (for a 
third time); New York City ; Cleveland, Ohio 
(for a second time); Toronto, Canada; and In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. The membership in 
1880 was given as 1,555 and in the volume for 
1890 is placed at 2,043. 

The forthcoming meeting will be held 
during the last week in August in Washing- 
ton, and for that occasion the following is the 
list of officers: President, Albert B. Pres- 
cott; Vice-Presidents, Section A, Edward 
W. Hyde; B, Francis E. Nipper; C, Robert 
C. Kedzie; D, Thomas Gray; E, John J. 
Stevenson ; F, John M. Coulter; H, Joseph 
Jestrow ; I, Edmund J. James; Permanent 
Secretary, Frederick W. Putnam; General 
Secretary, Harvey W. Wiley ; and Treasurer, 
William Lilly. 

Any attempt at a description of the papers 
read at the various meetings of the Associa- 
tion is naturally impossible within the space 
of an article like this. However, a complete 
record of them is kept and thus far they ag- 
gregate in number about 5,000. It will be 
quite sufficient for our purpose to say that 
many, if not most, of the prominent discov- 
eries by American scientists were first an- 
nounced at the meetings of this body. 
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These papers must first be submitted in 
abstract to the council and then, if passed, 
are read before the respective sections to 
which the author desires to present them. 
Subsequently they are published in full 
or by title in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” which are issued annually 
under the supervision of the permanent sec- 
retary. They are octavo as to size and since 
1880 have varied in length from 466 pages to 
875 pages, so that 600 pages is a fair average. 
There is also a series of memoirs published by 
the Association and of these the only one is- 
sued thus far is a magnificently illustrated 
quarto on ‘‘Fossil Butterflies’? (1875) by 
Samuel H. Scudder. During the meetings a 
daily program is published containing in- 
formation for the members, a list of the pa- 
pers to be read, names of members elected, 
facts about the excursions, and other similar 
information. 

The Association has four grades of mem- 
bership: First, members, who are elected on 
the recommendation of two members ; second, 
fellows, who are elected by the standing com- 
mittee, and are members who are profession- 
ally engaged in scientific work, and it is from 
these alone that the officers may be chosen ; 
third, honorary fellows, who are distinguished 
representatives of science, and are given all of 
the privileges of the Association except the 
payment of dues. William B. Rogers, who 
may be termed the father of technical educa- 
tion in thiscountry ; Michel Eugéne Chevreul, 
the distinguished French chemist ; Friederic 
A. Genth, famous for his researches in min- 
eral chemistry ;and James Hall, the venerable 
state geologist of New York, are the only 
persons who thus far have been chosen to this 
grade ; and lastly, patrons, who acquire their 
title on payment of $1,000 or more tothe As- 
sociation. Of this class there are three: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson, Gen. William Lilly, and 
Mrs. Esther Herrman. 

It is obvious that no mention can be made 
of the many distinguished scientists who have 
been members of the Association, but a brief 
extract from President Barnard’s welcoming 
address to the members at the meeting held 
in New York in 1887 will show something of 
their character. He said: ‘It was your 
Gilliss who created our National Observa- 
tory ; your Davis who founded the American 
Nautical Ephemeris ; your Mitchel who left 
so brilliant a mark upon American astron- 


omy ; your Watson who gathered up a score 
or more of eccentric celestial stragglers of the 
anomalous group of so-called planetoids; 
your Hare who began that course of electrical 
investigation which Faraday and Henry later 
carried out, who invented the calorimeter and 
the deflagrator, and gave us the oxyhydro- 
gen blowpipe, a source of heat which enabled 
the French chemists later to forge into a 
single ingot a mass of platinum weighing not 
less than a quarter of a ton. Nor shouldI 
pass in silence the versatile Silliman, the 
omniscient Rogers, the astute Caswell, nor 
Hitchcock, the paleontologist and discoverer 
of the great ornithichnites of the Connecti- 
cut River sandstones, nor Lea, the naturalist, 
nor Guyot the famous orographer, nor Chauve- 
net, the mathematician and astronomer, nor 
Lawrence Smith, the mineralogist, nor Wy- 
man, the biologist and physiologist, nor a 
a host of others no less worthy.” 

From members it is easy to pass to the 
finances of the Association. It is free from 
debt and owns property. A research fund 
has been established and all life membership 
payments are transferred to this fund on the 
death of the member. It now amounts to 
upward of $5,000 and the Association makes 
annual grants of money aggregating several 
hundreds of dollars in sums of $50 and up- 
ward to members engaged in special investi- 
gations requiring funds which they are un- 
able to advance. Thus at Toronto in 1889 
Prof. Edward W. Morley was granted the 
sum of $150 in aid of his measurements ‘‘On 
the Velocity of Light in a Strong Magnetic 
Field.”’ 

In conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation, several distinctive organizations have 
been formed that meet at the same time and 
which are composed entirely of members of 
the parent body. Among these is the Bo- 
tanica! Club which includes those specially 
interested in studying the flora of the locality 
where the meeting is held. It is customary 
for the local botanists to arrange a series of 
excursions for this club, thus enabling its 
members to study what is characteristic of 
that vicinity. At the time of the New York 
meeting the Torrey Botanical Club arranged 
for an excursion to Sandy Hook for the pur- 
pose of examining the seaside flora. 

The Entomological Club of the A. A. A. S. 
is a similar organization to the foregoing ex- 
cept that its specialty is insect life. It meets 
usually on the day previous to the general 
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meeting of the Association and arrangements 
are then made for field excursions. The So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science consists of members connected with 
Experiment Stations and other agricultural 
works. They meet regularly each year at a 
convenient time, and discuss papers which 
are of special interest tothem. This society 
was organized in 1880 at the Boston meeting. 
The American Geological Society came into 
existence at one of the recent meetings of the 
American Association. It usually holds 
two meetings each year, one of whichis in 
conjunction with the American Association. 
In 1889 at Toronto, efforts were made to es- 
tablish a National Chemical Society and com- 
mittees appointed to consider the feasibility 
of such an action have since met at the 
Indianapolis meeting of 1890 and will again 
meet at the forthcoming meeting to be held 
during August. 

No features of the meeting of the Associa- 
tion have greater value perhaps than the ex- 
cursions. Itis on these occasions that the 
members have an opportunity of cultivating 
the social relations which are so desirable. 
Likewise they afford means of visiting tech- 
nical works not usually accessible. At the 
St. Louis meeting iw 1878 a special train con- 
veyed the members to the great iron mines at 
Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain, and a day 
was spent in visiting these enormous de- 
posits, as well as the adjoining reduction 
works. Last year at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing an extensive trip was arranged permitting 
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the members to visit the immense gas terri- 
tory of Indiana. At Anderson a magnificent 
display of the gas was given at night which 
included beautiful and fantastic features by 
the introduction of a gas main under the 
river. 

Other excursions to visit special places of 
resort or to those of scenic importance are 
usually provided for by the local committee ; 
thus at the Toronto meeting the members 
were enabled to cross Lake Ontario and visit 
Niagara Falls, spending a day in the Queen 
Victoria Park, and at the Cincinnati meeting 
an excursion was arranged to Chattanooga 
and Lookout Mountain, and also one to the 
Mammoth Cave. The memory of these excur- 
sions is often perhaps the pleasaytest experi- 
ence of the meeting, for even the Association, 
venerable as it is, has its romances and doubt- 
less more than one of the younger members 
has found his fate in the daughter of an older 
scientist. 

The object of the American Association was 
stated at the beginning ofthis article. What 
it has done toward the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose has been told by Prof. John S. Newberry 
in the following words: ‘‘ The Association 
is the great promoter of science in the United 
States. Its influence has been incalculable. 
It has met in all the principal cities, East and 
West, and has left behind it an influence 
which has been powerful and permanent. 
Schools, colleges, geological surveys have 
sprung up in its track as the flowers bloom in 
the path of spring.” 


TAKE HOLD OF? 


BY THEODORE TEMPLE. 


come up in every household where 


[ee is a question which is sure to 
there are boys, and more especially 


boys who must make their own way in the 


world. When Horace Greeley was in his 
early boyhood on his father’s bleak and 
tather sterile farm in New Hampshire, he 
answered the question for himself by deter- 
mining to become a printer. When he was 
old enough to get into a Vermont printing 
office he carried out his resolution. His in- 
clination was an indication of natural fitness, 
undoubtedly, but it was also due to his ab- 
sorbing interest in a weekly paper taken by 


his father. When John Ericsson was a mite 
of a boy in the Swedish mining village of his 
birth he exhibited tastes and aptitudes which 
unmistakably pointed out his future career 
to his observing father. He was made to be 
a great engineer, and his genius showed it- 
self conspicuously almost before he was out of 
his baby frocks. So also have many other 
boys discovered a bent for some particular 
calling so strong that circumstances could 
not divert them from it. The true path was 
laid out for them so plainly by the very con- 
stitution of their minds that they could not 
easily err. 
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But the vast majority of people must take 
the paths which open most readily to them, 
and they have not this compelling power of 
aspecial and decided aptitude or genius. 
So far as they know, they might do as weli 
in one occupation as another. Young peo- 
ple, too, are apt to change in their prefer- 
ences as to what they would like to under- 
take. A great part of the youth who go to 
college, for instance, are apt to be more cer- 
tain about this matter when they enter than 
when they have gone on further in their 
course. They don’t know their own minds. 
They wait for something toturn up. What 
they are to be and how they are to develop 
are questions that puzzle both themselves and 
their parents. The future is dark to them. 
They only know that they want to succeed. 
Yet a college course is usually pursued as a 
preparation for a professional career, and the 
professions to choose among are few. The 
perplexity of a boy who does not thus limit 
the field of selection, but tries to choose from 
among the long list of “‘ gainful occupa- 
tions,’’ as they are denominated in the 
Census, must be infinitely greater, and the 
more so because in the vast majority of cases 
he does not feel any natural fitness for any 


particular one of them, and may not haveany 


marked preference for any one. He must 
sail away on his career not knowing where he 
is to land. 

Charles Pratt died suddenly at New York 
in the beginning of last May and left a for- 
tune estimated at $20,000,000, one of the 
great fortunesof the world. Allof it had 
been made by himself, though at the time of 
his death he was far from being a very old 
man, for he was only a little more than sixty 
years ofage. He started as a poor boy, the 
son of apoor and hard-working cabinetmaker 
of Massachusetts, who had a family of ten 
children, and he set out to earn his own liv- 
ing when he was only ten years old. He be- 
gan with farm work; then he learned the 
machinist’s trade, and by that earned enough 
to enable him to go to an academy for a year, 
and then, hunting in Boston for employ- 
ment, he got finally a place in a paint and oil 
house. That did not iook very promising, 
for his wages were small and the work was 
not very agreeable; but he had got on the 
road to fortune. Petroleum was discovered, 
or rather made available as an illuminating 
oil, and the young man saw his opportunity 
and improved it. He went into the business 
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of refining the oil for lamps, grew with its 
growth, and died one of the controllers of its 
supply. He did better, for he lived a reli- 
gious life and earned its reward, while multi- 
tudes of those who began with him dropped 
away, the victims of their vices. When he 
started out from his father’s shop he had no 
notion where he was to land; but he was 
bound to get somewhere. 

Daniel Webster was the son of a New 
Hampshire farmer who was hard-pressed by 
debt and who had a family of ten children. 
It was a terrible struggle for his parents to 
get Daniel through college, and a terrible 
struggle for Daniel himself to get along after 
he was graduated. He was pinched by pov- 
erty, touse his own words, until his very 
bones ached. He taught district school to 
pick up something to enable him to study 
law, and his early experience as a lawyer was 
so discouraging that he came near to aban- 
doning the profession. Yet he kept on until 
fame and fortune finally came. He did not 
know until the fact had been demonstrated 
that nature had made him for a great lawyer 
and statesman. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, the founder of the 
great Vanderbilt fortune, perhaps the great- 
est in the world, was the son of a Staten 
Island farmer in the New York harbor, and 
was the oldest of nine children. The out- 
look for him did not seem bright when he 
started as a boatman in the harbor at sixteen 
years of age, but by the middle of this cen- 
tury—he was born in 1794—he was a man of 
notable wealth. He had seen what the intro- 
duction of steam was going to do for naviga- 
tion, and he fastened his fortunes to the new 
motor. His beginning, after all, was right. 
It looked humble and of little promise, but it 
proved the avenue toan almost illimitable 
prosperity. 

Charles Goodyear was a bankrupt hardware 
merchant in Philadelphia in 1830, and asin 
those days imprisonment for debt was com- 
mon, he was arrested and put in what was 
called the prison limits. It was during that 
time that he melted his first pound of India 
rubber to try to discover a method of making 
the article more available for use. His at- 
tention had been attracted to the subject 
only casually, but as he must do something 
he turned his mind tothat. Thus he became 
the inventor and introducer of vulcanized 
rubber by combining the gum with sulphur. 
But he struggled with every adversity and 
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discouragement for fourteen years before he 
accomplished his purpose. When he went 
as a clerk into the hardware business he had 
no notion that his name was to be famous 
as the founder of an entirely new industry. 
If he made money at all, he expected to make 
it by selling nails and hammers, saws and 
planes. 

Peter Cooper tried half a dozen trades be- 
fore he got into the glue business, on which 
he laid the foundations of the fortune he dis- 
pensed so nobly. 

These few conspicuous cases, and they 
could be increased indefinitely, show that it 
is not so much the employment into which a 
boy goes as the intrinsic quality of the boy 
himself that is the important matter. There 
is no occupation so humble that it may not 
be made the stepping-stone tohigh elevation. 
If a boy sets himself to the task which lies 
nearest to his hand, it may profit him as 
much as if he searched the world over to find 
congenial employment or an occupation 
seeming to him of greater promise. We see, 
too, that a beginning in poverty is no sure ob- 
stacle to high and full success. Nearly all 
the successful men of this country began 
poor. Until within half a century, outside 
of a few fortunes that could be enumerated by 
the memory, there was no great wealth here, 
as wealth is now estimated. 

The opportunities afforded by the growth 
of the country and the development of new 
agencies by modern science and discovery, 
may have been more in the past than they will 
be in thefuture. But that is not according to 
the experience of mankind. Growth is pro- 
ceeding allthetime. Discovery is ceaseless. 
An end will not come to the progress at the 
close of the nineteenth century. We are 
only at the beginning. The development of 
the power of electricity as an agent for the 
practical use of man is in its infancy merely. 
Agriculture even is susceptible of improve- 
ment, which will multiply its rewards. 
We get from the soil only a fraction of what 
we ought to get. There are vast regions of 
the Union now desert and worthless which 
are destined to become by irrigation garden 
spots of the world, where the tiller of the soil 
will be independent of the fickleness of the 
weather, of rain and drought. Fifty years 
from now our population will be more than 
200,000,000, and to supply the wants of that 
great community an infinite variety of indus- 
tries must spring up, among which will be 
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many now unknown and out of their devel- 
opment great fortunes will be accumulated. 

The work to be done is endless and it 
will give endless opportunities for the boys. 
of their period who fit themselves for the task 
and save all their energies for it. There will 
be glory for all who are entitled to glory. 
The chances of success will depend not so: 
much on the direction their efforts take ason 
the abilities of which they are possessed and 
the use they makeof them. Lincoln wasa 
flat-boatman, Grant a tanner, Blaine a school 
teacher, Cleveland a teacher also, and if you 
run through the biographies of the men who 
have been or are now conspicuous in public 
life or in private business, you will find that 
nearly all of them started from humble be- 
ginnings ; and it will be so when the boys. 
who read this articleare running the machine 
in the next century. Aristocracy, as theOld 
World knows it, is passing away even there. 
The future belongs to the common people, 
the plain people, as Lincoln used to call 
them. 

The professions, strictly so called, are gen- 
erally beyond the reach of the great mass of 
boys; but they need not mourn over their 
exclusion. At the most, the number of those 
who can profitably follow a professional 
career is comparatively small. The demand 
for lawyers, doctors, engineers, professors, 
and the others is always limited, and keeps. 
nearly a fixed proportion to the whole popu- 
lation. In 1880, for instance, with the popu- 
lation of the Union over 50,000,000, there 
were only 64,137 lawyers and 85,671 physi- 
cians and surgeons, while the number of per- 
sons engaged in all classes of occupations 
was 7,392,099, of whom 7,070,493 were em- 
ployed in agriculture alone. 

The great mass of the people, therefore, 
must earn their living in some other way 
than by the professions ; and it is fortunate 
for society and for the individuals themselves 
that the bars of admission to the professions 
are so difficult to surmount. 

Ifa boy wishes to become a lawyer ora 
doctor, he ought to go tocollege. The col- 
lege course consumes four years, and as the 
standard for admission to good colleges is 
taised steadily as time advances, he must 
continue at school until he is at least seven- 
teen or eighteen to fit himself to enter. That 
alone means a long time taken from gainful 
work, But when he is through college he is 
not even at the threshold of a profession. 
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He must give two and perhaps three years 
more to the special professional study, and 
‘during that time he must be supported. 
Even when he has his diplomaas a physician 
or is admitted to the bar as a lawyer, he can- 
not expect, unless in very rare cases, to sup- 
port himself by his profession until after 
several years more. To win great success he 
must work until middle life. If he stands 
high in his profession, with a lucrative prac- 
tice, at forty, he will do far better than the 
average, for the average income of doctors 
and lawyers is small. 

Therefore only a young man who can af- 
ford to wait for his pay, who can spend the 
years from boyhood to manhood in study and 
without earning, should venture into a pro- 
fession, unless he is determined to work 
while hestudiesand make the money to carry 
him along. Duty alone, duty to their par- 
ents and their brothers and sisters, sends 
most boys to earning their own living when 
their early schooling is over. For such as 


these the Chautauqua system offers inesti- 
mable opportunity for self-education under 
wise and skillful direction. 

At this time many college graduates are 
turning their thoughts and ambitions to 


journalism. It opens a field for some of 
them ; but it is a limited field. Few of them 
leave college at all fitted to enter into it, one 
of the most frequent deficiencies of college 
instruction being in the matter of training 
young people to write good English clearly, 
and to the point. The first necessity, of 
course, is clear thinking, the knowledge of 
what you wanttosay. If you get so far as 
that, and then go to work to express in sim- 
ple English what is in your mind clearly and 
precisely, you even take the first step toward 
learning to write well. It may not be im- 
portant writing, but it will be as important 
as you can do at the time, and about the sub- 
ject you discuss, if it is the expression of 
what you have in your mindtosay. Weall 
of us have a general and vague sort of 
knowledge, but when we sit to write we 
must have something else, if the writing is 
to be worth doing and worth reading. The 
mind must get its thoughts in order and mar- 
shal them in their logical relation to make 
the written words effective. Try to write out 
what you really know about a subject, and 
only what you know, and you will be likely 
to find that it is not much. Therefore the 
best way of beginning to write is to get your 
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head as full of clear and valuable thought and 
of accurate and profitable knowledge as it can 
hold. Of course there is an art of iiterary 
expression, the art that distinguishes litera- 
ture from mere writing, but even that can- 
not suffice without clear thought, sound 
knowledge, vivid imagination, and close ob- 
servation. It comes, too, only after long 
practice, begun in youth, unless in examples 
too few to make them safe to follow. The 
great writers have been great workers. They 
did not ‘‘ dash off’’ their writing. 

A young man who hasa knack at it, and 
who has learned to record clearly and spirit- 
edly what he observes may make a fair living 
as a reporter on a newspaper, though such an 
engagement is not easy to get, the applicants 
being more than the vacancies. He cannot 
expect to begin any higher up on the ladder, 
and however high he gets subsequently, all 
his upward steps from the lowest round will 
be of service to him no matter how superior 
the elevation he attains. Noneof his work 
and experience will go for naught. But the 
life of a reporter is trying to the moral fiber. 
Its late hours, temptation to Bohemian 
habits, and irregularity of living may be 
ruinous toa young man. But there as else- 
where the strong prevail, and the weak go to 
the wall. 

Architecture is a noble art and a profession 
full of splendid success for those with the 
genius for it; but they are very few. You 
cannot make a great architect any more than 
you can make a great painter orsculptor sim- 
ply by training a man. God must make an 
artist of him. Training can do no more than 
develop what is born in him. 

Engineering, civil and mining, is attracting 
large numbers of young men in these days, 
but the strictly professional rewards are not 
great, though occasionally it is made the 
avenue to high prosperity. 

Electricity has opened a field for profes- 
sional and expert effort; but already, per- 
haps, it is cultivated by more than the harvest 
will sustain for the moment. Its future, 
however, is large to the inventive mind and 
to the man of science. 

Teaching is nowa distinct and a noble pro- 
fession in this country, and it will attract 
earnest and ambitious spirits more and more, 
not to pursue it as a makeshift, but as a life- 
long calling for men and women of the high- 
est abilities and aspirations. 

Music invites an increasing number of 
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devotees as this country grows more critical 
in its musical tastes and requirements. The 
day may come, and probably will come,when 
we shall produce great musical composers. 
When Richard Grant White, the Shakspere 
scholar and most admirable writer of En- 
glish, was a boy in Brooklyn, his father 
mourned his passion for music, and was 
shocked when he found that the boy was ac- 
tually playing a fiddle. Yet the knowledge 
of music thus acquired by White determined 
his future career. When he was thrown on 
hisown resources by the wrecking of his 
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father’s fortune; it enabled him to support 
himself and his sisters as the musical critic 
of a New York journal ; and thus he was in- 
troduced to literature and to fame. 

As I have said, it is hard, usually it is im- 
possible, to predict in what occupation or 
along what line of labor lies the road to suc- 
cess. This we know, however, that good 
work, strong and powerful endeavor, fidelity, 
industry, persistence, prudence, and sagacity 
never go without their substantial reward. 
What you do is not of so much importanceas 
how you do it. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[ September 6.] 


EITHER theology nor physical science 

N has exaggerated the depravity of 
man, which is his heritage from gen- 
eration to generation—not a depravity exist- 
ing in the child’s heatt, which in its softness 
and its fresh impulses is the true imageof the 
kingdom—but one of inherited aptitudes, 
that soon find expression through their cor- 
respondences with the worldly system, while 
his natural impulses are suppressed. The 
training of the child is relentlessly directed 
toward this suppression. Itis not simply 
that his attention is fixed upon external pos- 
sessions and refinements as especially im- 
portant, and that the prizes of the world are 
set before him for the incitement of all his 
youthful ardors, but that, even in the selec- 
tion of his childish playmates, he is taught 
directly or indirectly that he is better than 
others, or, if he be a child of the poor, is 
made in his first years to feel the scorn of 
those who shun him as if he were an outcast ; 
so that the children are divided into opposite 
camps, with that strife in their tender hearts 
which will in maturer years develop, on the 
one hand, into over-mastering pride, extor- 
tion, and Pharisaism, and, on the other, into 
envy, hatred, and rude vengeance ; though, 
meanwhile, many will have been trans- 
formed from the weaker to the stronger 
camp, helping to brutalize the latter and to 
intensify its cruelties. To the littleonesthis 
exclusiveness is taught as one of the pro- 
prieties of life—it leads to its monstrous 
tragedies. The education of youth is through 


a system which exaggerates the competitive 
strife for worldly prizes. The political and 
industrial systems afford fields for the prac- 
tical application of this education, and for 
the distribution of the prizes. Such vitality 
as is not exhausted in these competitions 
is devoted to what are called social duties 
and, with a finer sarcasm, social pleasures. 
Included among the ‘‘ duties’’ is the amelio- 
ration of evils created by the system. To 
remove from charity even the poor semblanceit 
has to love, in the direct manifestation of 
sympathy, societies are established for its 
scientific organization. 

Itis unnecessary toconsider the hordeof par- 
asites developed by the system. It is suffi- 
ciently apparent not only that worldliness is 
strong, but that its strength is that of an as- 
sociation in which, willingly or unwillingly, 
all men are partners—nay, in which God is 
Himself made a participant, since it is His 
strength in us and in Nature that is abused 
therein. It may be—and, if beneath its di- 
versity all life is one, it must be that all 
sentient life in the universe is involved in 
this perversion. What we call worldliness 
may indeed be only a fragment of all world- 
liness. It isan overwhelming wave, whose 
beginning and whose extent are beyond the 
range of our knowledge or of our judgment. 
It is the mystery of ungodliness. 


[September 73. ] 


But alongside of this scheme, we spirit- 
ually discern the life of the kingdom ; not as 
militant but triumphant—triumphant be- 
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cause it is not militant ; because it cometh 
not by observation ; because its faith is not 
in the strife against worldliness or in an 
amelioration thereof, or in any attempts to 
reform it, but only in the divine purpose 
which chooseth the weak things and the fool- 
ishness of the world toconfound the wise and 
mighty, its treasures of truth being confided 
not unto the wise and prudent, but unto 
babes and sucklings. 

Neither do the children of the kingdom 
condemn this worldliness, any more than did 
their Lord ; aud indeed which of them would 
cast the first stone as being without sin? 

Nevertheless the worldly scheme cometh 
ever to judgment in the presence of the 
kingdom— in the awful presence of the Spirit 
of Love; and it is condemned already. To 
the vision of Faith the kingdom is triumph- 
ant and worldliness a mask, an illusion, 
which, though it last a million years, is as 
nothing unto the strength of the Eternal 
Love that encompasses it round about and 
operates upon all hearts beneath its hollow- 
ness, as behind a thin veil incapable of ob- 
scuring the divine glory. How great is the 
mystery of godliness ! 

The kingdom cometh almost impercepti- 
bly, its operations are so hidden from our 
sight ; and it cometh toall. It is the noise- 
less stream below the troubled surface of the 
opposing worldly current. In the associa- 
tion of its hidden life it embraces all human- 
ity, it is the everlastingly faithful covenant 
with every living creature. But there is 
nothing hidden that shall not be made 
known. This growthof the seed which goeth 
on while men sleep, is toward a glorious har- 
vest in the light. 

In the field of each human heart are the 
wheat and also the tares. In them that con- 
sent unto the divine will there is—even 
though the growth of wheat be an hundred 
fold—some chaff and straw for the consum- 
ing fire. Regeneration is the beginning ofa 
new lifein the midst of worldly entangle- 
ments and distractions, even as the worldly 
life kicketh against the pricks of the quick- 
ening Spirit. As the strife of the worldly 
against the heavenly grows less and less, be- 
cause oftheliving witnesses tothis quickening 
love, because of the leaven of the kingdom in 
the world, so do the regenerate reach a fuller 
and freer life through the reconciliation of the 
world unto God, and they cannot themselves 
be wholly delivered save by a universal de- 
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liverance. Even the innumerable throng of 
witnesses have for themselves a direct and 
vital interest in the glorious issue. 


[September 20. | 

The children hold fast to the everlasting 
fountain of life; but it is theirs only as it 
springs up spontaneously in their own hearts, 
and no sooner do they feel its first glad im- 
pulse than each one seeks to find his brother 
to realize the community of the life which ig 
then seen to be the only divine communion, 
The true freedom of the children is the lib- 
erty of the heart, seeking not its own, but 
another’s good; and it consists with that 
sublime faith which fears no evil from any 
contact, since whatever the divine life thus 
humanly embodied touches is spellbound of 
love; the peril becomes harmless, violence 
is subdued ; hatred is disarmed ; death itself 
becomes stingless. What strange incon- 
gruities seem to enter the field of this mani- 
festation! It is the only free life, yet is it 
alone truly within restraint—as is shown in 
the primitive Christian development—de- 
cent and modest and chaste, even submitting 
to bonds, lest offence be given, and soliciting 
commandment. Because of its inward de- 
light in loving, it alone can set the bounda- 
ries of love, keeping its strong current safe 
and wholesome, sincere and guileless. Out 
of its liberty is born duty, out of its ease the 
readiness to take all burdens. It inherits 
earth and heaven—yet from both it flies that 
it may abide with grief. Having banished 
the spirit of strife, yet it forthwith enters 
into numberless strivings—strong without 
tension, resolving all hardness. Joy bows 
its head, and in the shining radiance the 
eyelids droop, not from excess of light, but 
in sympathy with them that are in dark 
places. The wings on which it might fly to 
mountain heights are folded in the gruesome 
valleys. It is the habit of the divine life to 
thus deny its essential attributes—to suffer 
everything because it is the source of all joy, 
and because it embraceth all good to consort 
with all evil; and they that accept this life 
take also this habit, following their Lord. 

Their submissions are not accommodations. 
The sign of the mastery of the divine life in 
us is the readiness to serve. Fully receiving 
this life we pass underall yokes, without subju- 
gation. We are still free, taking upon us 
the yoke that is easy; and all burdens 
are light. So long as we have this life, 
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whose outward embodiment is a loving and 
catholic fellowship—whatever mistakes we 
may make in action or in belief ; howsoever 
we may deny our very freedom, being per- 
haps in many ways even misled in our self- 
abnegations, taking to ourselves much need- 
less travail and disquietude ; whatever of our 
perverse nature may find expression in our 
zeal—yet, denying not the Spirit of Love, we 
shall in due time be led into the true way. It 
ig only when we deny this Spirit that we go 
fatally astray, and all contacts corrupt, all 
submissions become compromises, and all 
service loses its divine sweetness. Love, 
and only Love, is the fulfilling of the Law. 


[September 27.] 

The last word of the Christ is that we love 
one another ; and out of this divine human 
fellowship must be developed the ultimate 
Gospel of Truth. Of such a Gospel we have 
the brightest glimpse in the record of early 
Christianity. The world is awaiting a new 
Pentecost. But what embodiment in human 
economies this new spiritual revival will 
take, we know not; nor can we be sure that 
its bright light may not again suffer eclipse. 
We only know that so long as its impulse is 
wholly of divine quickening, love will take 
the place of self-seeking and will build up a 
human brotherhood ; and the shaping of this 
life will be the expression of some utterly 
new divine delight in the free play of emo- 
tional activities. There may be lapses ; hu- 
man aspiration may again suffer the mortal 
disease of ambition, and the eager, joyous 
possession of the earth may again take on 
the sickly hue of selfishness, the tender mas- 
tery of love become again the love of mas- 
tery ; but this hardening unto death is alsoa 
part of the divine plan—the winter of the 
heart covering the vitalities of springtime. 
Every new cycle will more nearly approach 
the earthly realization of the heavenly har- 
mony. 

When our interpretation attempts the an- 
ticipation of truth beyond a life already lived, 
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it is vague and worthless; but, in the cycle 
of Christian life now nearly completed,certain 
principles of the Gospel have been clearly 
illustrated and reinforced. One of the most 
important of these is that the meek shall in- 
herit the earth. Christianity displaced pa- 
ganism without a struggle. No life involves 
antagonism until its faith in the divine 
strength is given over; then in its mortal 
weakness it becomes gladiatorial. The 
phrase, ‘‘ muscular Christianity,” instead of 
simply indicating a tonic and wholesome ac- 
tivity, is apt to be used to express the pride 
of strenuous will and _ self-dependence. 
Neither this attitude of modern Protestant- 
ism nor its extreme individualism character- 
ized the period of greatest spiritual vitality— 
they are rather symptoms of mortal failure. 

On the other hand neither wholesome ac- 
tivity nor the repose of a vital faith can be 
looked for through supine submission to 
ecclesiastical authority. This is but another 
symptom of mortal degeneration. 

The children of the kingdom are the friends 
of God, building with Him they know not 
clearly what. They have never known. 
Every unfolding of the divine life in them— 
in the shapings of their own life—is a sur- 
prise. When they would comfortably abide 
in the structures they have shaped under the 
impulses of fresh inspiration, then there al- 
ways comes that other surprise, as of sad 
autumn abruptly following upon summer, 
the deep green changing tothe almost taunt- 
ing brightness of decay—the surprise of cor- 
ruption, so necessary to any new surprise of 
life. When the sun flames into a sudden 
glory before his setting, there is a moment of 
sadness, and then we seem to hear a voice, 
saying, He shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go. When the forms of 
life with which they have fondly lingered 
break up and disappear, the children take 
Nature at her own bright meaning. Their 
regrets dissolve into the raptures of coming 
life—they are the children of the Resurrec- 
tion.—From ‘‘God in His World.” 
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BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


verse ratio of their supposed impor- 

tance. The true order is the follow- 
ing: 1. Individual; 2. Social; 3. Industrial 
or Economic; 4. Political. For individual 
reform underlies social ; social reform under- 
lies industrial ; and social and industrial re- 
form underlies political. The reform of the 
individual will generate social reform ; the 
reform of the individual and of society will 
be followed by economic reform ; and the re- 
form of all these will surely bring with it a 
free and pure state. But the integrity of the 
state cannot survive a false industrial sys- 
tem, as witness the effect of slavery on the 
Republicanism of the late slave states ; nor 
the corruption of society, as witness the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome; nor the degen- 
eracy of the individual, as witness all ancient 
and much modern history. 

The place of social reform in the category 
of reforms must be first recognized ; hence 
this introductory paragraph. 

In this article then I use the term social 
reform in a restricted sense; distinguished 
on the one hand from individual reform, on 
the other from industrial and political re- 
form. I mean by the term, the reform not of 
men and women, nor of economic and po- 
litical conditions, but of social relations as 
they exist in the American life of to-day. 

It is indispensable for us to recognize at 
the outset that there are organized forces at 
work in America for social impurity,—forces 
that must be known and counteracted. My 
attention was first called to this terrible fact 
by Anthony Comstock, some years ago; 
learning by revelations which he then made 
to a few gentlemen whom he desired to inter- 
est in his work, of the extent to which the 
terrible traffic was carried on in secret, for 
the purpose of polluting the minds of the 
young; carried on, too, by means of the 
United States mails, supported by the public 
whose homes were being undermined and 
ruined thereby. I have ever since felt a 
warm interest in Mr. Comstock’s work, and 
a strong desire to commend it and him upon 
every opportunity. 

There are some things which the Apostle 
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Paul says it is a shame even to speak of, and 
it is impossible to sully these pages by de- 
scribing the indescribable works of darkness 
against which Mr. Comstock has fought so 
brave a battle. Reputable papers come into 
our houses containing enigmatical advertise- 
ments to pique the curiosity of boys and 
girls, and so start them in search of fuller 
information. Lists of boarding and day 
schools are obtained and secret circulars are 
sent to the pupils. Agents penetrate even 
into the smaller villages, selling at enor- 
mous commissions books which are not liter- 
ature and pictures which are not art, the evil 
influence of which is incalculable and well- 
nigh ineradicable. Mr. Comstock discovered 
this devil’s traffic some years ago, and gath- 
ering about him a few gentlemen as his sup- 
porters, set himself to work to break it up. 
He has captured illicit publications that 
are measured by the tons, which the law has 
confiscated. Combining the sagacity of the 
terrier with the pugnacity of the bull-dog, 
undeterred alike by abuse and by threatened 
assault, discovering accomplices, deliberate 
or unconscious, in high places, and attacking 
them as boldly as those of less reputable 
name, he has incurred a bitter hostility, and 
has been made the object of cheap witticism 
by some papers which would have been his 
supporters if they had been better informed. 
The vested interests which he has endan- 
gered haveeven had the hardihood to demand 
that the mails shall be used without impedi- 
ment in this unlawful traffic; but happily 
have endeavored in vain to disguise this 
purpose by masking it as devotion to the 
cause of a free press. 

Every school teacher and every pupil and 
mother should be his ally, and must needs 
be, if the children are to be protected from 
poison, since legal repression can at best only 
partially repress, and no man can serve asa 
detective police in every part of so largea 
land as ours. The best protector of the chil- 
dren is such a sympathy between parent and 
child that the latter will never allow himself 
to read a book which he would be ashamed 
his mother should see ; and the best method 
of securing that sympathy is for the mother 
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to see that her child is supplied with books 
of pure entertainment, which will so nourish 
his imagination that he will have no appetite 
for carrion. 

While the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime is working to break up the traffic in 
licentious literature, a White Cross Society 
has also been organized to combat it by an- 
other method,—namely, by instilling into 
the minds of the young such principles of 
purity and such abhorrence of impurity, as 
shall serve to protect them from every seduc- 
tive temptation to evil imagination. With 
the work of this Society I am less familiar. 
Without in any wise depreciating either its 
object or its methods, and with a general 
conviction that ignorance is a poor protector 
of innocence and no substitute for it, yet I 
have the impression, which perhaps a larger 
knowledge or fuller reflection might remove, 
that the information which should be com- 
municated to every youth and every maiden, 
cannot be safely given to them, even in the 
most careful terms, in print, that even to 
warn them of danger is often to incite them 
to court it, and that the duty of promoting 
purity by direct didactic instruction is one 
which can be safely fulfilled only by the 
parent, teacher, or guardian, with the living 
voice and the sympathetic presence. 

A companion of vicious literature is the 
socialcup. It is not within the province of 
this article to discuss temperance, individual 
or political, that is, the obligation of total 
abstinence on the one hand, or theright of le- 
gal restriction or prohibition on the other. 
Laying aside these disputed and perhaps de- 
batable questions, the extremest partisan 
cannot doubt that the drinking customs of 
American society are one of its greatest 
banes. It is possible to conjure up arguments 
for the temperate use of wine with one’s meals 
at one’s own table. The advocate of suck 
use may even cite Scripture: from the Old 
Testament the saying that wine maketh glad 
the heart of man; from the New Testament 
the counsel of Paul to Timothy to use a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake and his often in- 
firmity. This argument for domestic drink- 
ing seems to me indeed more specious than 
sound, as does that drawn from the use of 
wine by our Lord. But it is enough to say 


here that it furnishes no kind of support to 
the modern social use of intoxicating liquors 
at clubs, public and private dinner parties, 
It is not possi- 


receptions, and public bars. 
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ble to conjure up a reputable argument for 
‘‘ perpendicular drinking,’’ whether the drink- 
ers meet in asaloon or at a wedding. I have 
had friends say to me, ‘‘ I never drink except 

at wedding receptions and the like.”” The re~ 
verse rule would be wiser; drink anywhere 
else rather than there. The question often 

mooted whether it is right to use alcoholic 

liquor as a beverage is not the question here- 
presented ; for it if not as a beverage that they 

are used on such occasions, but asa stimu- 
lant, or at best as a sort of liquid confection. 

Let me add that the man or woman who joins: 
in a reputable drinking companionship in the 

fashionable parlor, once or twice a week, can- 
not with any effectual consistency condemn. 
those who, shut out from the fashionable par- 

lor, find their drinking companionship in the- 
saloon. The Church Temperance Society,,. 
confined so far as I know within the Epis- 
copal Church, has set a good example in: 
providing pledges against every form of per- 
pendicular and social drinking for those- 
who are not prepared to take the more 
drastic pledge against all use of alchotic- 
beverages. 

Some years ago a clergyman residing in a 
small parish in Vermont had his attention. 
called to the multiplicity of divorces in even 
Puritan New England and began asystematic: 
study of the family question. His interest in 
and his sense of the importance of the prob-- 
lem increased with his study of it, and the 
result was the organization of a Divorce Re- 
form League, with the Rev. Samuel A. Dike- 
as the heart and inspiration of it. His work 
has been mainly that of public education, 
which he has carried on, partly by reports. 
and official documents, but still more by ad- 
dresses and contributions to the periodical 
press and by the pens of others whom he has. 
inspired and informed. He has shown that 
in New England one divorce is granted to. 
every nine or ten marriages ; that the propor-- 
tion is nearly twice as great in some Western 
States ; that this alarming increase is not due- 
to immigration, since itis one not foundchiefly 
in our foreign populations; that it cannot be 
cured by a national marriage and divorce law, 
since the majority of divorces are not obtained 
by non-residents of the states in which the- 
divorce is granted ; and that the cause is deep- 
ly rooted, in an abandonment of the old con- 
ception of the sacred and divine nature of 
marriage, and a relapse to the old Roman 
conception of it as a mere civil partnership, 
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‘dissoluble at the convenience of the parties. 
The subject is too large to be opened herein a 
mere paragraph. It must suffice to note the 
fact that many circumstances are contributing 
to weaken thesense of family obligation ; some 
of them circumstances in themselves bene- 
ficial but in their indirect results temporarily 
hazardous. Among these may be mentioned 
the entrance of women into business and 
commercial relations; the higher education 
of women, making the old relation of intel- 
lectual subordination of the wife to the hus- 
band no longer possible, and rendering neces- 
Sary a re-adjustment of the relations between 
them ; women’s increasing interest in politics, 
in some cases involving woman suffrage, and 
-as a possible result, a difference not of opin- 
ions only but of will and endeavor between 
“husband and wife ; and the increase of luxury 
and resultant enervation, weakening that 
spirit of self-denial which is the bond which 
alone can unite a family ina true unity. But 
in this matter social and individual reform 
-are inextricably interwoven. 

Note should be taken of the Women’s 
Clubs which are springing up all over the 
country. They have evidently come, as the 
saying is, tostay. Some little personal ac- 


quaintance with the work, spirit, and personnel 
ofonesuchclub, leads meto believe that, where 
they are wisely guided, their power as an in- 
strument ofsocial reform is very great, and is 
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to be still greater. In these clubs questions of 
domestic economy, such as the treatment of 
children, the administration of the home, the 
management of servants, the mistress’ duty 
toward them, are made matters of free and 
often useful discussion. I see noreason why 
such clubs should be confined, as they now 
are, to the cities and large towns ; no reason 
why they should not exist in every village; 
no reason indeed why every sewing society 
should not become a woman’s club at which, 
while the rest sew, one, appointed for the 
purpose, should read some paper, original or 
selected, on some aspect of social life in 
which the women are interested and to which 
they can contribute. Indeed, believing as I 
do in organization, I have sometimes won- 
dered why the women in every town and vil- 
lage might not profitably unite in a “‘ union,” 
agreeing on the one hand to admit no woman 
into their union, whatever her wealth or so- 
cial status, who did not treat her servants 
with reason and with justice, providing them, 
for example, with decent and sunlit rooms, 
with adequate vacation hours, proper facili- 
ties for Sunday worship in thechurch of their 
own choice, etc., andon the other hand agree- 
ing to employ no servant who came from any 
other member without a recommendation. 
This is perhaps a foolish masculine dream ; 
but as it may furnish the feminine reader 
with amusement if nothing else, it may stand. 
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BY OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 


A WASTE of ground beside the way, 

The harvest field on either hand, 
And on the hill the ripening stand 

Of corn, o’er which the breezes play. 


A waste of ground, but all aglow 
With goldenrod that nods and bends, 
As to the passing breeze it sends 

A golden greeting courtesied low. 


And ’twixt the meadow’s sloping sides 

The waving cat-tails mark the course, 

Where, from the pushing spring’s cool source, 
The sluggish streamlet slowly glides. 


A waste of ground, and yet my soul doth see 
A picture in fair Nature’s gallery. 
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MARBLEHEAD. 


A POET’S TOWN. 


BY MARGARET B. WRIGHT. 


T is cast high and dry upon granite 
bowlders. From the distance it looks like 
a brine-steeped Baltic village or like one 

of the Breton coast, wind- and wave-carved 

into strange forms. From the outer rim of 

Salem harbor, with the fantastic modern 

Neck hidden behind rugged humps and 

bosses, one might quite imagine it such a 

hamlet as Pierre Loti sketches in grim 

fashion in his somber story of Le Pécheur 

a’ Islands, a hamlet familiar with toil, hard- 

ship, loss, death, and the hoarse moaning of 

eternal storm. 

Seen nearer, our New England town proves 
to be far less gloomy and also less pictur- 
esque. Its crooked streets are set thick with 
small faded cottages, with now and then a 
stately mansion of the Revolutionary period. 
Some dwellings preserve the quaint roofs 
and vast chimneys of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A peculiarity of these old shingled 
houses, in whose heavy walls tons of hand- 
wrought iron nails are embedded, is that 
none follow the line of their street save at 
their own eccentric will. They project before 
each other and retreat behind, in what would 
be a funny suggestion of the evolutions of a 
contra dance, were their solemn aspect not 
entirely antagonistic to the idea of any sort 
of dancing, even of David's before the ark. 
F-Sept. 
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An ancient fishing village, Marblehead 
never boasted of much in the way of archi- 
tecture. Itis the peculiar Marblehead hu- 
man ‘‘type,’’ half-marine, half-rustic, and 
wholly suz generis, the peculiar persons, 
habits, and speech of fishermen and native 
artisans that make the town’s picturesque 
and romantic distinction. It is perhaps the 
only place on* the continent where the 
‘‘Nanny shop”’ still lingers like fossilized 
ancient virgins, gray, cold, and voidina 
world where they have no coevals and no de- 
scendants. With the passing of the Nanny 
shop, passes almost the last trace of the old- 
time New England, the New England of our 
grandparents. Those shops were bits of 
Old England in the New; of that fair rustic 
England from which so many of our fore- 
fathers came to the New World, bringing 
with them ancient habits and customs that 
always retained much of their original like- 
ness even after transplanting and growth in 
strange soil. The Nanny shop still lives and 
flourishes in Old England. In Berkshire 
villages and hamlets all along the Thames 
we find them interspersed among small cot- 
tages and vine-laden old churches, very 
much as one finds familiar pictures in gal- 
leries, and among lines of less familiar ones. 
There was always the divided door, half of 
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glass, half of green painted wood, always the 
green wooden window shutters, great-grand- 
mothers of the modern swivel “ blinds,’’ al- 
ways peppermints, yarn, and writing paper 
on shelves against the narrow, tiny-paned 
window; always the picturesque interior 
glimpse of a dusky little shop and a vista 
beyond of sunny garden brilliant with holly- 
hocks and sunflowers. 
Certainly one of our own New England 
Nanny shops will be immortal, though its 
likeness exists no more on this side of the 
Atlantic. Who can ever forget, having once 
seen the picture which a mighty necromancer 
and magician conjured for us, the ginger- 
bread elephants and Jim Crows, needles, 


ever in her race, or robust, full-fleshed 
mothers. As for fathers—the very thought 
is profane ! 

This antique maiden was of course tall, 
straight, thin, and stiff as a lightning rod. 
She evidently suspected that heaven might 
mistake her for one, and was ever on the 
watch for the discharge that should smite her, 
A cloud no bigger than a man’s hand shut 
up her Nanny shop as tightly as a Puritan 
Sunday. She retired to her chamber and 
robed herself in her Sunday-go-to-meeting- 
best, the black silk of venerable age which 
never showed itself amid scenes more frivo- 
lous than preachin’s and funerals. A silver 
thimble replaced upon her finger the every- 
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pins, yeast, yarn, and..‘‘ gibraltars’’ gloomed 
over by a high-nosed antique in rusty black, 
and pride forever unrustable ? 

The Seven Gables were only four miles 
away from Marblehead by road ; much nearer 
as the bird flies, and there Hepzibah’* Pyn- 
cheon’s hard fate brought her patrician ‘nose 
so low as a Nanny shop. 

A few years ago in Marblehead, one of 
these Nanny shops was kept by the typical 
‘“‘Nanny,”’ a type which has almost ceased to 
exist, having lost itself in the study of medi- 
cine, of art, of various sciences and philan- 
thropies, or in the greater business ventures 
of our own day. This late-lingering Nanny 
was so strongly accentuated of her type that 
she seemed the descendant of a long line of 
Nannies, if such a thing could be. It were 
difficult to imagine that lacteal ducts were 
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day iron one. She seated herself in a wide 
arm chair with the Bible upon her knee open 
at the wailings of Jeremiah, though the 
closed shutters made them entirely invisible. 

One gusty summer’s day a visitor found 
her thus, with eyes tightly shut. Pinned to 
a fold of her gown was a scrap of grocer’s pa- 
per, and upon it was written, 

** Towe Miss Jones six cents.”’ 

Though a lightning-blasted wreck the poor 
woman would not cease to be honest ! 

‘‘What’s the matter?’ asked the visitor 

‘‘Thunder |’ whispered Nanny without 
opening her eyes. 

“Thunder! Yer granny! ‘Taint thun- 
der, its blarsting rocks over on the noo 
avenoo !’’ 

Like many an Old World village Marble- 
head loses all traces of its origin in the mists 
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an hour later, the man 
had not appeared at 
the house. Hour after 
hour went by and he 
came not. At dusk 
came our one-eyed 
milk-boy, bow-legged, 
half-witted, and alto- 
gether hideous. He 
gave our chatelaine a 
note, which read: 

By hook or by crook 
keep this picturesque 
creature till I come. 

“A pécheur gave me 
two sous to bring it,’’ 
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of antiquity, although in this case the mists 
are only about two centuries and a half old. 
It does not claim to be suckled by wolves, 
but none can say whether more lupine or 
fishy were the queer-jabbering, savage- 
mannered tribe which squatted first upon 
these bowlders. They may have been salty 


adventurers from the Channel Islands, some- 
what Norman-English, more Norman-French, 


but within wholly flesh, fish, or fowl. 
Every day in Marblehead one may see briny 
creatures in Guernsey frocks and tarred 
trousers, whose very brothers roll about the 
fishing villagesof Normandy. I evenalmost 
dreamed one day that here was the very 
péicheur who played 


he said. 

In the early Marble- 
head patois, now near- 
ly extinct, were hundreds of words so entirely 
un-English that they have been supposed to 
be American corruptions of Channel-Island- 
corrupted French. 

Poets and artists have always loved Mar- 
blehead, and it is with the singing of poets 
in our memories that we wander through 
humped by-ways this afternoon. Humped 
indeed they are, andin one of them you may 
see what probably exists nowhere else in the 
world—a natural toboggan slide, a sheer de- 
scent of glassily smooth rock. 

No wonder the poet Whittier’s muse was 
much drawn to Marblehead. The house is 
pointed out where lived and died the love of 





mesotriumphantly 
false where the 
Seine ends and the 
sea begins. On one 
of our prowls in 
Normandy we met 
that pécheur and 
my soul yearned for 
him as a picture. I 
dared not tell him 
So on the spot, hav- 
ing already had 
bitter experiences 
with the Norman 
pécheur as a model. 
So I gave him a 
franc and bade him 
earn it by taking a 
note to our chate- 
laine. 








When I returned, 
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his youth. Itstands-nexttothe ‘‘Old Tucker 
House.”’ It has nothing romantic in its ap- 
pearance, square, white, and green, quite in 
the retired village grocer’s taste. Probably 
it was the final haven of some lucky mariner 
three-quarters of a century or more ago. 
Holmes has made Marblehead the scene of 

one of his few serious poems, and it is of 
Marblehead as he saw it from the outlying 
Devereux farm that Longfellow wrote : 

Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 

The light-house, the dismantled fort, 

The wooden house, quaint and brown. 


Every school child 
knows at least the 
queer refrain of 
“‘Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride,’’ in which the 
women of Marble- 
head taunt the 
wretched fisherman 
in their queer dia- 
lect. 





Here’s Flud Oirson 
fur his horrd horrt 
Torr’d an futherr'd an 

corr’d in a corrt 
By the Women 0’ 
Morble’ead ! 


‘Look at this 
white house with 
green blinds,’’ said 
our omniscient Mar- 
bleheader, ‘‘but do 
it out of the corner 
of your eye.”’ 

Then he tells us 
that this humble but 
comfortable dwelling 
flush upon the lowly 
road and facing the 
island of Salem harbor, is the one trom 
which Benjamin Ireson, poeticised into 
“Flud Oirson,’”’ was taken the night of 
that hideous ride in 1808. The house is 
sometimes inquired for by strangers, seekers 
of shrines and crosses, but rarely found. 
There is a vigorous esprit du corps shall we 
call it? among Marbleheaders which keeps 
them all loyal to their town’s reputation, and 
hides what is considered a memory of insults 
and disgraces. Some of them will gravely 
declare that they ‘‘ haven’t the least idea,’’ 
when you askif any relic of the luckless 
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skipper exists ; while others with all the in- 
nocence of unweaned doves will tell you none 
ever did exist ! 

The house looks the home of well-to-do 
mechanics or shop people. It has a speck of 
a garden with veiling shrubs and foliages 
close upon the entrance door at the side. It 
is lowly set and low-walled. Its stark white 
paint and green shutters give it a fictitious 
youthfulness. When Skipper Ireson left it 
that dreadful night it seemed much more an- 
cient, though in truth more than eighty 
years younger. It was then shingled and 
weather-beaten, not clapboarded and painted, 
and with sunken 
doorstone grown 
about with weeds. 

Descendants of 
Benjamin Ireson are 
still living in Mar- 
blehead. Whether 
or not they are sensi- 
tive concerning the 
story we did not 
learn. Marblehead 
itself is acutely sen- 
sitive with regard to 





it. Whittier’s poem 
was bitterly resented, 
not for Skipper Ire- 
son’s sake, but be- 
cause of its insult 
to ‘‘The Women of 


Marblehead.”’ In 
subsequent editions 
the poet prefixed a 
note to the “ Ride,” 
retracting all the 
charges against Ire- 
son’s humanity con- 
, tained in the poem 
itself and giving im- 
pression that he was 
grievously wronged by popular and passion- 
ate clamor. This was not in the least what 
Marblehead women wanted. They cared noth- 
ing for Ben Ireson’s good name, but much for 
theirown. They had never draggeda man 
forth from his home at midnight to give him 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 
Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in every part. 


The Women of Marblehead had done no 
such thing. Theycried out against the 
falsehood. They resent it to this day. 
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Whittier seems to have been as widely 
astray from facts as poets usually are. Even 
his vindicatory note was far from the truth. 
Ireson was one of the roughest of skippers 
when all skippers were rough. His fellow 
townsmen who gave him the ‘‘ Ride’’ be- 
lieved him none too good to sail away froma 
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for! On many a wall a shoe firm proclaimed 
its need of ‘‘ lady stitchers.”’ 

All lovers of Whittier’s poetry delight in 
the easy flow of lines of ‘‘ The Swan Song of 
Parson Avery.’ In1635 Parson Avery sailed 
for Marblehead from Newbury. On the pas- 
sage a storm arose and the vessel was lost. 
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shrieking wreck. In the general indignation 
roused by the poem Ireson came in for his 
share, and more than his share, of exonera- 
tion. Even yet to outsiders his memory is 
defended. Yet nothing is more certain than 
that among themselves Marbleheaders do not 
deny what their fathers certainly believed. 

The Women of Marblehead, by the way, 
were even earlier distinguished in print for 
Amazonian vigor. Mr. Increase Mather 
wrote in 1677, 


On Sabbath night sennight the Women of 
Marblehead, as they came out of the Meeting 
House, fell upon two Indians that were brought 
in as captives, and in a tumultuous way very 
barbarously murdered them. 


This took place at the darkest moment of 
King Philip’s war when the whites had be- 
gun to fear complete extinction. Nowadays 
the Women of Marblehead are more given to 
curing than to killing. Women doctors 
flourish and good deeds are of every day. 
Those who call themselves the Women of 
Marblehead represent some of the best char- 
acter, intelligence, and social grace of New 
England. ‘‘ Ladies,’ however, are evidently 
scarce, so scarce that we saw them advertised 


THE FOUNTAIN INN. 
The poem represents Parson Avery as wit- 
nessing the death of all his family before 
sinking himself with prayer on his lips. 
Holmes’ poem ‘‘ Agnes’? has a Marble- 
head inn for a part of its background of the 
true story of the inn drudge who became a 
baronet’s bride. Sir Harry Frankland was a 
proud and wealthy Englishman, collector of 
the Port of Boston, who visited Marblehead 
one autumn day in 1742 to overlook the con- 
struction of the Fort. He saw the tavern 
drudge scrubbing the floors and was struck 
with the beauty of her sixteen years. He 
took her away with him and had her educa- 
ted to fashionable accomplishments in the 
best schools of Boston. He made every ef- 
fort to have her recognized in his own social 
circle, but in vain. He took her to England 
where his own family refused to see her. 
He carried her with him to Lisbon when he 
was appointed Consul-general to the Portu- 
guese Court. By the earthquake of 1755 he 
was desperately wounded. Mad with terror, 
Agnes Surriage searched for her lover and 
tore him from beneath the ruins where he lay 
with a dead companion. While lying there 
he had made deathbed vows, and put it be- 
yond his power of repudiating them by mar- 
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rying Agnes within an hour after his wounds 
were dressed. 

The Fountain Inn of Marblehead, where 
Agnes scrubbed, was much frequented, it is 
told, by pirates and smugglers. Such and 
fishermen, were all of men she had ever seen 
when her white ankles, by catching a gay 
cavalier’s fancy,preserved her in theamber of 
American poetry. The inn is long gone, but 
its fountain is still a living one, fresh, clear, 
and cool, although ‘neglected since the town 
took to drawing its water through miles of 
pipes from distant ponds. 

The inn was high above the tide but close 
to it. Those contrabandists must have had 
a heavy pull upwards of icy nights. The 
sea, SO near, was an every hour and minute 
sight to the drudge whose ankles like those 
of Olympian ladies have been very much 
writ about. The road winding among the 
rocks and coming out from the mysterious 
dazzling world must have been far more in- 
teresting to her. The infinite and eternal, so 
far as she could suspect the meaning of these 
words, was not the commonplace, every- 
day water, but the mystery and marvel of 
cities and men. So when one day a gilded 
coach came rattling up the hill from that 
fairy world peopled with princes and a dandy 
with ribboned gueue and glittering buckles 
upon silken instep descended from it among 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 


BY C. M. F 


. PIDERS are lolling 

P in their wonderful 

little webs in the 

studios just now, 

and dust is gather- 

ing thick upon 

gilded picture 

frames and casts 

and draperies. The 

painters, for the 

most part, areaway 

in the country, at 

the seashore, or in Europe—each as his 
fancy leads or his purse permits—and living 
that charming out-of-door life, the records 
and fruits of which will be brought back 
presently on canvases or in portfolios, with 
the approach of autumn. Then will come 
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cringing servitors and inn people, no doubt 
Agnes gazing upward from all fours thought 
the vision more than earthly. 

The truth is, apart from Holmes’ and Low- 
ell’s poems, Agnes’ story is poor stuff. She 
was densely ignorant of morals equally with 
manners. She was a descendant of the lupine 
fishers of the unknown past. When she be- 
came ‘‘educated’’ it was only to the paltry 
‘‘accomplishments’’ of that smattering day, 
and to the ideal of a fashionable rake. We 
have no evidence that she was possessed of 
the least imagination, and we know her vir- 
tue was not of heroic quality. Her people 
were a squalid lot who profited richly by her 
concubinage in the accumulation of land and 
dollars. Doubtless there was many and 
many a more tender and touching love story 
lived among the rocks of Marblehead in that 
year 1742, of which our poets have caught 
no glimpse. It was the worldly splendor of 
the fisher-maid’s career that took her into 
poetry, although Mesdames Southworth 
and Braddon have told as fine a tale a dozen 
times at least, and no poet dreams of wed- 
ding them to immortal verse. 

The descent to plain proseof this romantic 
career is never hinted at by the poets. Yet 
Lady Frankland died plain Mrs. John Drew 
having married very soon after Sir Harry’s 
death, an unromantic London banker! 


OF ARTIST LIFE. 


*AIRBANKS. 


‘‘moving day’’ for the spiders, and the life 
of the studio and the town will be resumed. 
The summer life of the painter who goes 
into the fields to work is very like the holi- 
day of many another stroller through woods 
or along streams or sandy beaches, except 
that his sketch block takes the place of the 
paper-covered novel in the hands of the lay 
idler. But the town life of the New York 
painter is quite a different thing, and, though 
it is not without its serious responsibilities, 
it still has a charm quite unknown to the con- 
ventional citizen. True the artist is himself 
a citizen, and frequently he appreciates and 
fulfills the privileges and duties of citizen- 
ship. But he is rarely a reader of daily news- 
papers, and the current concerns of the vast 
maiority of mankindare nothing tohim. He 
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lives in the heart of the town but is not of it. 
His world is bounded by his studio walls be- 
yond which his walks lead him to the parks 
and galleries and to those resorts where hisas- 
sociates meet for relaxation from the strain of 
hard work and close confinement at the easel. 
He is apt to go about with his head somewhat 
in the clouds and to see only that about him 
which it pleases his eye to see. To the mere 
looker-on in Vienna his whole life appears 
to be a holiday, as free from con- 
straint and convention as the 
happy days spent a-field in 
the summer time. 

And this aspect of 
artist life is true enough 
as far as it goes. It 
has somewhat of the 
freedom of life in a 
college town and the 
social life of the college 
dormitories, but like 


that early existence, the 
happiness of which is 
never appreciated until 
it is past, there are irk- 
some exactions, tedious 
routine, trials and hard 


work for him who lives to THE 
paint in a city studio. 

One may fancy something of the discourage- 
ments that beset a newcomer in a crowded 
field, who, fresh from the artist quarters of 
some European center, sets up a studio in 
bustling, selfish, commercial New York and 
screws up hiscourage to wait for the welcome 
and recognition that sometimes never come to 
him. 

The young artist brings home with him 
from study abroad, not fame already won, but 
high hopes, and he goes to work until per- 
haps the scantiness of his funds compels him 
to seek some quick return from that sort of 
commercial work which, though unsigned 
by the artist, has shed luster on many a brand 
of laundry soap or baking powder. For many 
a young man this means a season of great 
privation and sickness of heart, from which 
the only respite is found about the board 
where he may meet his fellow strugglers, 
and where in a congenial circle he may 
forget for an hour his worries. 

And sometimes—not very often let us 
hope—a faint-hearted student gives up the 
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experience not so very long ago. A young 

student just home from Munich took shabby 

lodgings in an out-of-the-way street in New 

York and set out to compel the success that 

he felt was his due. He found but small re- 

ward and when the pawnbroker could no 

longer be looked to for aid, and he was locked 

out of hisstudio forarrears of rent, and turned 

overcoatless into the street on a cold night, 

he was too proud 

to confess his 

straits to a friend, 

and so buying a 

pistol with his 

last money he 

achieved more dis- 

’ tinction for a pass- 

ing hour, by kill- 

*. _4 ing himself some- 

what dramatic- 

ally, than he had 

ever won with his 

brush. His case, how- 

ever, is to be taken only 

as an extreme example, 

not so much of what hope 

deferred may drive a man 

to, as of feeble-hearted 

yielding to the morbid dic- 

tates of a foolish and 

wounded pride, against which many another 
has had to struggle. 

But I did not mean to introduce a tragedy 
into this story of life in Bohemia. It is buta 
shadow across which the sunshine and glint 
of color may show more brightly, and its only 
lesson is that life in the dreamland of the ar- 
tist is not less real and earnest than in the 
work-a-day world in which the rest of man- 
kind plod. 

The “‘Latin 
Quarter’’ as 
it exists 
in New 
York in 
the re }#* 
gion near 





fightin despair. A melancholy instance of 
this discouragement came within my own 
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side of which is as aristo- 








Washington Square, is 
the home of the French 
colony into which the 
home-coming ;student 
from Paris naturally 
drifts in search of oppor- 
tunity to continue the 
manner of his life in the 
French capital. Here are 
the basement pensions 
and wine shops where 
none but Frenchmen and 
artists go; the signs over 
the doors of the mer- 
chants are in French, and 
there is a foreign air 
about the district that 
strikes as unfamiliar the 
native New Yorker who 
may stroll into it. The 
artist colony here has 
flourished fora few years, 
but already there is ap- 





cratic as any part of New 
York, and the south- 
ern side of which has 
been hardly redeemed 
from the slums. It is 
peculiarly a neighbor- 
hood where one need 
have no care for appear- 
ances, and where artists 
and artists’ models come 
and go without exciting 
question as to their rela- 
tions or their affairs. 
Fronting upon the 
square stand the tall gray 
battlemented walls of the 
old University building, 
a historic pile, in a room 
of which Prof. Morse car- 
ried to success his early 
experiments with the 
electric telegraph, and 
where Dr. Draper first 





parent an up-town ten- 
dency into what the men 
of the ‘‘ Latin Quarter” 
have with some jealousy dubbed the ‘‘ Clique 
Quarter,” a region up about the southern 
boundaries of Central Park. Many of the 
jovial spirits who continued for a while down 
town the artless, simple habits of their stu- 
dent life abroad, have joined the upward pro- 
cession, and the Bohemianism of the “‘ Latin 
Quarter”’ is being outgrown. The conven- 
tions of polite society are in greater respect 
than formerly. It is a 
long time since long locks 
swept the coat collar, and 
loosely knotted neck scarfs 
of brilliant hue and velvet 
jackets were the recognized 
uniform of the professional 
painter. Now but for the 
pointed Parisian beard (2 
la Vandyke), and not al- 
ways by this sign, the 
artist of New York is not 
to be distinguished in ap- 
pearance and manner from 
any other gentleman. 

The so-called ‘‘Latin 
Quarter’’ is on the boun- 
dary line ina double sense. 
It includes a region about 
Washington Square, as I 
have said, the northern 





TENTH STREET STUDIO BUILDING. 


applied the knowledge 
that Daguerre opened up 
to a wondering world to the successful tak- 
ing of portraits by photography. “Above the 
floors occupied by the departments of the 
University have always been bachelors’ 
chambers, in which from time to time some 
famous men have lived. Up in the roof of 
this venerable building and under its groined 
ceilings are a dozen studios where painters 
have loved to retreat out of sight and sound 
of the bustling streets below. Frank Fowler, 
Robert C. Minor, A. N. A., A. M. Turner, 
and John J. Hammer, are some of the artists 
who now live there. Just below in the same 
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side of the square is a modern studio build- 
ing, The Benedick, quite as rich in con- 
yenient appointments as the other is poor 
in them, but with studio windows opening 
upon the same sky. Here are some of the 
most interesting studios—not the showiest by 
any means—in the city, and here Robert 
Blum, when he is not in Japan, as at present, 
or Venice, as he was a season ago, lives and 
paints. George W. Maynard, N.A., and 
Olin L. Warner, N.A., the sculptor, are also 
dwellers in The Benedick. Just across the 
northwest corner of Washington Square is a 
still more modern studio building, designed 
by its tenants, and in which Walter Shirlaw, 
N.A., Benj. C. Porter, N.A., T. W. Dewing, 
N.A., C. A. Platt, and Alfred Q. Collins have 
apartments. 

As a rule the painters in these three studio 
buildings both live and paint there. Their 
beds are often divans and by day are hidden 
behind screens or curtains of some attractive 
stuff and pattern. Here the artist combines 
with painting the practiceofthe arts of house- 
keeping after an unskilled manner of his own, 
and goes out only for his strollin the Park 
or his dinner at a neighboring restaurant. 

Down in shabby Wooster Street, in the 


heart of a block of swarming tenement 
houses, is a little French restaurant, with 
chintz curtains in the broad show windows. 
The floor is bare and so are the walls, except 
for a cheap print or two, but the cloths that 
cover the long table in the middle of the room 
and the smaller side tables are white, and the 


place is scrupulously neat. Here has been a 
favorite rendezvous of the members of the 
down-town colony of artists, and here too 
strays back occasionally some former com- 
panion from his new home in the “Clique 
Quarter.” But the jovial reunions at 
““Madame’s’’ are not so frequent now as for- 
merly for many of the bachelor tenants of The 
Benedick and the old University Building 
have followed the up-town tendency ; some 
have married, and by such gentle influence 
have been led away from the place of Bohe- 
mian revelry ; and Madame, the buxom, fair- 
faced young widow who kept the place for the 
artists and a few of their literary associates 
and followers from the neighboring offices of 
one of the magazines, has married one of her 
most devoted patrons, a clever designer, and 
together they have gone to the Paris of her 
youth, 

Two classes of patrons have favored the 
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little Restaurant de Paris. When the painter 
has departed after his frugal déjeuner he has 
been succeeded at the tables by business men 
of the French colony, who have found here 
a déjeuner 2 la fourchette (a la couteau, it 
must sadly be confessed, in the case of some 
of the transplanted dourgeois) quite after the 
manner of their native cafés. In theevening 
again have come the artists, and have enjoyed 
their inexpensive but very well prepared din- 
ner and their small bottle of red wine, at- 
tended by the faithful Adrian, and with the 
friendly Madame bustling about with moth- 
erly interest in her guests, now in the kitchen 
fora moment and again looking over the 
shoulder of some favorite, seeing that each 
man’s wants and each man’s whims were 
supplied or gratified. It became a cheerful 
family party, for usually about the same men 
dined here regularly, and Madame entered 
most cordially into the spirit of their bad- 
inage and frivolous talk. Shop, as a subject 
of conversation, was always tabooed by silent 
consent in such gatherings, and each evening 
the day’s cares were brushed aside and the 
hour given up to play. 

Madame’s was not, and is not now under 
the direction of her successor, a place of 
costly fare, and one might live very well 
there on very little a week. The conversa- 
tion, so far as it was addressed to Adrian and 
related to the meal, was usually in French; 
so far as it related to the general topics of in- 
terest it was in English. After an hour or 
two at the table, as they had other engage- 
ments, the men left one at a time or in pairs, 
after either settling for the cost of the meal, 
or, asin the case of one or two of the most 
regular visitors of the restaurant, jotting 
down their own reckoning in a space in some 
flourish in the design of the homely paper 
that covered the wall. Such accounts as 
were kept thus on the wall were settled 
weekly or monthly by the painter when his 
ship came home. 

But with the erection of fine modern 
studio buildings up town a few years ago 
the artists who long had inhabited that 
part of the city of which the venerable Tenth 
Street Studio Building was thecenter, moved 
away one after another and the real art cen- 
ter of the younger painters is now in West 
Fifty-fifth and Fifty-seventh Streets. Many 
of the old timers, gray haired men like J. G. 
Brown and T. W. Wood, still cling to their 
dingy quarters in the old Tenth Street Build- 
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ing, the first in the city to be devoted exclu- 
sively to studios. The apartments there are 
both workshops and lodgings, and in the list 
of tenants are to be found the names of some 
of the best known of our American artists. 
T. W. Wood, the newly elected president of 
the Academy of Design, has for years painted 
his Vermont models with city surroundings 
there, and there it is that J. G. Brown has 
popularized his red-cheeked bootblack. 
Worthington Whitredge and Kruseman Van 
Elten, the landscapists, and M. F. H. De 
Haas, the marine painter; S.J. Guy, J. C. 
Nicoll, Arthur Parton, J. W. Casilear, Wm. 
H. Beard, the animal painter, Wood E. 
Perry, and many other National Academi- 
cians paint in this first home of the artists, 
and here it is that Wm. M. Chase, the recog- 
nized leader of the younger men, has his 
‘*show studio,’’ quite the most expensively 
and luxuriously and artistically furnished 
of any in the city. Not far away, in Clinton 
Place, is the house of Frank D. Millet, the 
vice-president of the Academy, who has made 
of an old New York dwelling such a home 
and studio as must delight any lover of the 
beautiful who may be favored with entrance 
there. Mr. Millet’s studio is on the top floor 
of the house, through the roof of which he 
has cut a great skylight, and where he 
paints before an old continental fireplace. 
The room adjoining is a vision of centuries 
ago. Mr. Millet has incorporated into it the 
paneled walls and mullioned and latched 
windows brought bodily from an old English 
country house. The benches and chairs are 
of antique carved oak, upholstered in stamped 
leather, and in the old fireplace are the fire 
dogs and warming pan whose first owners 
have long since mingled with the dust of old 
England. 

Over in Fourth Avenue and but a block 
from the Academy of Design, that striking 
architectural copy of a famous old palace of 
Venice, is another studio building more 
modern than that in Tenth Street, but which 
like that is exclusively devoted to the uses of 
artists. J. Wells Champney, James D. 
George, H. and N. S. J. Smillie have studios 
there, while directly opposite the Academy 
of Design in Twenty-third Street, in the 
Y. M.C. A. Building, are the studios of 
Wordsworth Thompson, William Hart, C. 
Harry Eaton, J. B. Bristol, J. R. Brevoort, A. 
H. Wyant, and others. In the Chelsea in 
West Twenty-third Street, are Charles S. 


Reinhart, W. T. Smedley, Charles Melvil 
Dewey, J. Francis Murphy, and F. K. M. 
Rehn. 

The studio buildings inciuded in the 
** Clique Quarter,”’ so called, are the Holbein 
in West Fifty-fifth Street, a series of studios 
built over private stables on both sides ofthe 
street, the Rembrandt in West Fifty-seventh 
Street, a fashionable and handsome studio 
building, and the Sherwood at Fifty- 
seventh Street and Sixth Avenue, one of the 
largest in the city. It is in these houses that 
many of the younger painters live, and they 
are so near together that they form quite a 
colony in themselves. 

The up-town studios, for the most part, are 
provided with lodgings, and in some of them 
the married artists play at housekeeping and 
find respite from hard work in playing with 
their children. Restaurants abound in the 
neighborhood, where the painters dine, but 
as a rule they cannot be counted upon as 
very regular visitors at any one place. They 
prefer to roam about dining here or there as 
caprice may lead them. There was until a 
recent period a place in West Fifty-fourth 
Street over which a certain popular Madame 
Harroll presided, where the more social of 
the artists were wont to congregate at the 
dinner hour, and where they held their even- 
ing revelries. Nowadays Mack’s is their ren- 
dezvous at night, and about whose tables 
there is nightly much merry talk. There is 
an atmosphere of art and smoke there that is 
simply delightful, and the company is made 
up of such choice and master spirits as must 
have frequented the Cave of Harmony when 
Col. Newcome was a young blade about Lon- 
don. But itis withal most decorous revelry 
and presents no suggestion of excess. In 
fact it would appear that the artists as a col- 
ony are much freer from any disposition to 
over indulgence than are any other men at 
all to be compared to them in their manner 
of life. They do not keep late hours and 
their amusements are indulged in very much 
as children take their pleasure. They pay 
social visits to one another, sometimes go in 
groups to a Vaudeville, and of a Saturday 
night a certain set of painters may be found 
at the Players’ Club, where they sup and 
smoke, and perhaps pose, as do their actor 
friends, and love to hear themselves talk. 

There are some of the men of the ‘‘ Clique 
Quarter,’’ whose names have greater vogue 
than their studio doorplates or the directory 
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alone could give them. In West Fifty-fifth 
Streetin the Holbein studios, are Kenyon Cox, 
Wm. A. Coffin, West B. Clinedinst, Benoni 
Irwin, B. R. Fitz, W. H. Shelton, George W. 
Cohen, Aug. Franzén, J. S. Hartley, the 
sculptor, and George Inness, Percy Moran, 
and H. W. Hart, while in the Sherwood 
are Carroll Beckwith, J. H. Dolph, Hamil- 
ton Hamilton, Otto H. Bacher, .Theodore 
Wores, Carlton Chapman, Percival De Luce, 
J. H. Witt, Herbert A. Levy, and H. W. 
Watrous. 

During the winter season there are a num- 
ber of fixed events which bring the artists 
together socially. The Academy of Design 
invites its members to monthly ‘‘smoke 
nights,’ whereclever men elbow one another 
and brighten their wits by social and con- 
genial intercourse. Then thereis the annual 
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dinner of the Academy and the opening of the 
fall exhibition of the Water Color Society, as 
well as the celebration of St. Valentine’s 
night, the patron saint day of the water col- 
orists. The only club of artists, that is the 
only club whose membership is confined to 
artists, is the Salmagundi, which has pleas- 
ant quarters in West Twenty-second Street, 
and where a tired painter may nearly always 
find an idlecompanion in a game of billiards. 
It is, in fact, a very charming organization, 
and its annual black and white exhibitions 
are delightful. 

And so it appears that the painters are not 
without some share in the things that make 
life worth living, even though the problem of 
providing that living is one which many 
very happy men of their profession are un- 
able to ignore. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A PUBLISHER OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


BY J. HOWARD GORE, PH. D. 


logue of Government Publications’’ 
for March, 1889, makes this astound- 
ing statement : 

The Government Printing-Office, between 
July xr and December 31, 1888, delivered to 
Congress 819,608 bound volumes, The average 
consumption of printing material is 20 tons 
daily. The monthly cost of paper alone is 
$39,000. The total number of copies of docu- 
ments of all kinds printed within that period 
was 36,205,996 at an average cost of 3 cents per 
copy. 

Many persons reading the above will at 
once think of the ‘‘ Congressional Record”’ 
since so much has been written regarding its 
expeditious publication from the time the 
words leave the speaker’s mouth or a report 
the clerk’s table until the printed, stitched, 
and cut ‘‘Record’’ lies on the member’s desk. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to secure 
permission or an appropriation to print, as 
is shown in the case of that bureau whose 
allowance for printing was many times the 
amount of its annualappropriation. Perhaps 
this somewhat disproportionate printing bill 
was made possible by the wholesome influ- 
ence members expected to exert through the 
presentation to their constituents of the hand- 
Somely illustrated report of this bureau, as 


M R. HICKCOX in his ‘‘ Monthly Cata- 


can also be seen in a special vote for seven- 
teen thousand copies in addition to the usual 
number. It isa pleasure to record that in 
this instance the money was well spent and 
many branches of science stimulated. 

Let us see what contributions to scientific 
literature were made during the year already 
referred to. Within that period there issued 
from the Government Printing-Office, Atkin- 
son’s ‘‘ Report on the present Status of Bi- 
metallism in Europe’; Carrington’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Indian Operations on the Plains’”’ ; 
Smith’s ‘‘ Forest Culture in Hesse ’’ ; several 
reports on sugar manufacture; Griffin’s 
‘* Electricity as a Motive-Power’’ ; a series of 
technical reports from the Department of 
Agriculture ; ‘‘ Medical and Surgical History 
of the Rebellion ’’; reports upon the work of 
the surveys, Bureau of Ethnology, National 
Museum, etc., making in all 106 titles and 
comprising 43,000 pages, equivalent to a 
daily publication of 118 pages. 

What is the effect of this generous out- 
put? It is both injurious and beneficial. 
It is injurious in that it thrives under a 
slack censorship ; no one feeling a deep mon- 
etary interest in the matter of printing, a 
submitted topic is accepted, an estimate of 
the cost of a modest octavo is approved, the 
size swells to a quarto with many illustra- 
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tions, with nothing to serve as a check except 
a fear that the appropriation may not hold out, 
and a place on the deficiency bill may be un- 
certain. It is also hurtful since it permits a 
diffusive style, in fact it fosters it, inasmuch 
as one would rather be the author of a book 
of one hundred pages than one of ten, though 
much padding be necessary in order to reach 
the former size. Fortunately many of the de- 
partments and even bureaus now have an ex- 
perienced editor to correct, prune, and con- 
centrate an accepted paper. Again, know- 
ing that the Government is more liberal than 
any private publisher, many persons having 
a work of importance in hand, seek a place 
for its publication in some departmental series 
in order to have more room, though at the cost 
of two or three years’ delay, thus sacrificing 
time to space. It is often argued that a paper 
in this way secures a larger circulation—that 
is true, but it was not until recently that one 
would look in a ‘‘Government Report” for a 
treatise on Sign Language, the Habits of 
Camels, or a Bibliography of the Esquimau 
Language. 

On the other hand, what do we receive in 
the way of benefits? It is impossible to an- 
swer. An idea can perhaps best be obtained 
from a glance at the classes of scientific pub- 
lications which have emanated from the 
source in question. The first paper of this 
character was an ‘‘ Essay on the Making of 
Gunpowder,’”’ in 1776. (The next on this 
subject was by Mordecaiin 1845.) This in- 
itial treatise had no followers until 1792 when 
the output amounted to only three pages, on 
weights and measures and variations of the 
magnetic needle. The nineteenth century 
began most auspiciously in the purchase by 
the Government of the account of Pike’s ex- 
pedition to the sources of the Mississippi and 
through the western part of Louisiana to the 
sources of the Arkansas. The well-deserved 
fame achieved by the leader of thisexpedition 
stimulated other adventurous spirits whose 
example and reports have done more toward 
settling and civilizing the western section of 
the United States than legislation alone could 
accomplish. Among these we have Lewis 
and Clarke, whose reports and papers have 
reached so many editions that a bibliography 
of their writings has been found necessary ; 
we have also Owen’s ‘‘ Report on Geological 
Explorations in 1840-48’’; Greenhow’s 
‘*Memoir on the Northwest Coast of North 
America,’’ a detailed history of discoveries, 


voyages, and conquests from 1492 to 1830, 
published in 1840; Nicollet’s ‘‘ Report on the 
Upper Mississippi,”’ 1840 ; and a large edition 
of 10,000 copies of Frémont’s ‘‘ Report of the 
Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains’? in the same year; Abert’s report on 
his exploration through the Comanche coun- 
try in 1846, followed by similar reports by 
Jackson, Simpson, Whiting, Adams, Rey- 
nolds, and Humphreys culminating in the 
twelve-volume ‘‘Report of the Pacific Railroad 
Survey in 1855.’ The chapters in this report 
on zodlogy and kindred subjects by Baird 
and others stand as monuments to their 
painstaking industry, while the collections 
made during the progress of this survey 
formed an important part in laying the foun- 
dation of our present National Museum. 
This report was considered of such value that 
60,000 copies were printed for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. Baird’s zodlogy and Hall’s geol- 
ogy formed an important part in the account 
of Emory’s ‘‘ Mexican Boundary Survey of 
1859.”’ 

From this we see how special reports of a 
scientificnature became parts of the reports of 
exploring expeditions; later, as in the surveys 
of Hayden, Wheeler, King, and Powell, the 
exploring feature gradually gave way to the 
scientific investigations. Geological surveys 
or reconnoissances, were made by Feather- 
stonhaugh in 1835-36, Owen in 1844-48, 
Jackson in 1849, Foster and Whitney in 1851 
reaching to Hayden in 1867. It would be dif- 
ficult as well as out of place to trace the his- 
tory of the principal surveys or to give a 
catalogue of their publications. Besides ge- 
ology and mineralogy, natural history of the 
past as well as the present occupies a place, 
as do chemistry and applied mathematics 
in many forms. 

In the two hundred volumes published by 
these surveys there is scarcely a branch of 
science that has not been touched nor isa 
single subject treated without advancing it 
well toward its boundaries. In eight years, 
closing with the past fiscal year, 15,500 pages 
have been published by the Geological Sur- 
vey, and it can be said that each page bears 
in a marked degree the fruits of original 
work. 

It was properly concluded that the glory of 
the nation and the welfare of mankind could 
also be advanced by prosecuting investiga- 
tions regarding peoples and countries out- 
side of our own domain ; hence we have the 
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United States Exploring Expedition of 1841, 
Wilkes’ 1842, Gillis’ 1838-42, and Herndon’s 
Exploration of the Amazon in 1853. 

In the early part of the century it was 
deemed more economical to purchase the re- 
quisite number of copies of a work from pri- 
vate publishers than for the Government to 
undertake the publication. This was done 
in the case of a number of treatises on gun- 
nery, artillery, fortifications, reports on hos- 
pitals, and a volume of Medical Sketches of 
the War with Great Britain. There was for 
some time a feeling of uncertainty as to the 
duration of peace as is shown in the character 
of the Congressional Reports. All branches 
of war were cultivated and even something 
like a subsidy was in view in the report of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in 1824 in 
favor of offering Government patronage to 
any one who would assist in perfecting prac- 
tical gunnery. 

Although the theory of medicine has not been 
directly discussed in our Government publica- 
tions, stillevery branch of medical science has 
been advanced indirectly thereby since 1816, 
the date of the work last named, as well as by 
Medical Statistics, 1856 ; Medical and Surgical 
History of the War—the first volume appear- 
ing in 1861; circulars of the Surgeon-general’s 
Office and of the Army Medical Museum ; 
Photographs of Surgical Cases, 1866 ;sanitary 
reports, reports on epidemics, and as acli- 
max that monumental work of 10,188 double- 
column pages—the Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-general's Office. This con- 
tains not only titles of books that are in this 
great library but titles of articles long and 
short, arranged by authors and by subjects. 
Itis a work beyond criticism, above praise. 

Astronomy had its literature enriched at an 
early date by Government contributions. In 
1810 William Lambert submitted his report 
on the determination of the longitude of the 
Capitol. His methods were not satisfactory 
to his critics, nor were the four different re- 
sults announced during the subsequent thir- 
teen years accepted as accurate. The faculty 
of Bowdoin College sent to Congress in 1826 
a statement relative to the expediency of es- 
tablishing an astronomical observatory. The 
reasons wereconvincing, for in the same year 
the committee to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, in a report of twenty-six pages recom- 
mended its establishment. The outcome has 
been in the way of publications, a continuous 
series of annual reports of Astronomical Ob- 
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servations, Nautical Almanacs, and Profes- 
sional Papers. 

Astronomy furnishes a foundation for 
navigation, it provides elements in many of 
the physical problems, and an accurate 
knowledge of it is needed in giving places 
their proper position on the earth’s surface. 
So that from a purely utilitarian standpoint, 
it is advisable that this science should be cul- 
tivated, and since the outlay for its prosecu- 
tion is great and the benefits general it is 
only right that it should be fostered by Gov- 
ernment aid, and this aid should extend also 
to the publication of every thing which tends 
toward its advancement. 

Closely allied to astronomy is geodesy. In 
the interests of the latter we have the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey which began in 1816 as 
the Coast Survey. There were several fore- 
runners dating back as far as 1785, but their 
results were published by private parties, re- 
ceiving only slight assistance from the Gov- 
ernment. The publications of the survey 
consist of Annual Reports forming an un- 
broken series from 1834 to the present time. 
These contain besides administrative reports 
a great variety of papers on hypsometry, as- 
tronomy, magnetics, hydrography, and ge- 
odesy. It would be difficult to conceive any 
side of the above topics that has not been dis- 
cussed. Besides thousands of charts ofthe most 
accurate character, there are issued from this 
bureau a series of Bulletins, Coast Pilots, No- 
tice to Mariners, and a number of special 
papers such as Fox’s “‘ Landfall of Colum- 
bus,” 1880; Craig’s ‘‘ Treatise on Projec- 
tions,”’ 1882; and Gore’s ‘‘ Bibliography of 
Geodesy,’’ 1889. 

The Philadelphia Lyceum in 1838 asked 
Congress to make an appropriation for the 
advancement of Meteorology. An answer 
came some years later in the shape of Espy’s 
‘‘Reports on Meteorological Observations,”’ 
and still later by the reports of the Signal 
Service. In addition to the prognostications 
and bulletins this bureau has issued a most 
excellent series of professional papers, nearly 
twenty in number, such as Abbe’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
on Meteorological Subjects,”’ 1878, and Lang- 
ley’s ‘‘ Researches in Solar Heat and its Ab- 
sorption by the Atmosphere,’’ 1884. 

The idea which was in Smithson’s mind as 
he wrote that clause of his will which laidthe 
foundation of the Smithsonian Institution is 
strangely seen in a memorial sent to Con- 
gress by W. R. Johnson in 1838, in which he 
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‘‘ prays for the establishing of a national in- 
stitution for the investigation and elucida- 
tion of those departments of science which 
pertain to the useful arts.” This paper was 
printed in full, but no further action appears 
to have been taken. 

Ethnology received no special consideration 
at the hands of the Government until the 
publication of Schoolcraft’s ‘‘ History of the 
Indian Tribes,’’ 1850. Nor did this subject 
find further place in the list of official pub- 
lications beyond forming parts of the reports 
of the Geographical and Geological Surveys 
until the organization of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology in 1879. Since that time this bureau 
has issued a series of reports, contributions, 
and bulletins, including more than fifty 
special papers, which for general interest, in- 
spiring effect, and permanent value must for 
years to come, stand unrivaled. In this par- 
ticular science, our Government has published 
more than all the other governments of the 
world put together. 

In 1857 and 1858 there appeared two iso- 
lated reports, one by Jefferson Davis, on the 
purchase of camels for military purposes, 
with best authorities on the general charac- 
teristics of the animal. It must have been 
regarded as a matter of considerable impor- 
tance, to deserve the 238 pages which this re- 
port covered. Camels were brought into the 
United States for the purpose of domestica- 
tion, but the effort did not meet with suc- 
cess nor did our public officials again seri- 
ously consider the advisability of so using 
them. 

During the immediately succeeding years 
the science of war was lost sight of in its 
practice, finding light only in the reports of 
the Chief of Engineers and in an important 
series of Notes on the Construction of Ord- 
nance. Of the latter there are now nearly 
fifty in number, which with about half as 
many Engineering Professional Papers has 
advanced civil as well as mechanical engineer- 
ing in no inconsiderable measure. From this 
department there also appeared Allen’s ‘‘ Re- 
port on an Expedition to Alaska,’’ 1887. 

The Navy Department has been especially 
prolific. Besides the papers on astronomy 
and navigation already referred to, the Hydro- 
graphic Office has given out several series 
such as Directions, Sailing Directions, Light- 
house Lists, and Coast Pilots for both for- 
eign and domestic shores, while the various 
bureaus of this department have published 


Naval Intelligence, Professional Papers, 
twenty-four in number, examinations of dif- 
ferent seas and oceans, six in number, and 
Navy Scientific Papers, Simpson’s. 

The subject precious metals was not made 
the text of a special report until 1867 when 
there appeared the ‘‘ Mineral Resources of 
the States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains.’’ This was followed by a report 
on mines and mining in 1872 and since 1883 
annual statistical reports have been issued by 
the Geological Survey. 

The Bureau of Education has become a pub- 
lisher of importance, issuing besides an an- 
nual report, a series of histories of higher 
education, another of circulars of informa- 
tion and of bulletins of information. Many 
of these treat of school architecture and 
school economics ; however some are of scien- 
tific importance. Some of the sciences as 
taught in the schools have been made the 
subjects of special reports as for instance 
chemistry, which received a very exhaustive 
report at the hands of Professor Clark. 

Contributions to scientific literature from 
the Department of State are not extensive. 
If one would takethe trouble to look through 
the Consular Reports one would be surprised 
at the great variety of topics reported upon. 
As arule each report would give some infor- 
mation difficult to obtain elsewhere. Ifa lit- 
tle more encouragement were given our con- 
suls to investigate or observe, their reports 
might become of far greater value. Under 
the auspices of this department have been 
published the reports of a number of commis- 
sions to the various expositions that have 
been held, especially since 1869, containing 
chapters of scientific importance, as those on 
electricity, instruments of precision, and me- 
chanics. Twining’s interesting report onthe 
‘‘Northwest Boundary Commission,” 1878, 
emanated from this branch of the Government, 
as did also the ‘‘Protocols of the Meridian 
Conference.’’ 

The Treasury Department has to its credit 
the publications of the ‘‘ Coast and Geodetic 
Survey,” ‘‘Light-house Board,” ‘‘ Assay 
Commission,’ ‘‘ Bureau of Statistics,’’ var- 
ious technical administrative reports, and the 
‘*Cruise of the Corwin.” 

The Department of Agriculture, forso many 
years a very poor contributor to science, has 
within the past twelve or fifteen years made 
ample amends for the lost opportunities. 
The annual reports with an edition of 400,000, 
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perhaps the largest edition ot any book of its 
size, contains more than purely administra- 
tive matter, while it is supplemented bya 
greater variety of series than belongs to any 
other department. These are Technical Re- 
ports, Reports on Economic Entomology, 
Animal Industry, Animal Pathology, Manu- 
facture of Sorghum, Forestry Bulletins, and 
a large number of papers on Insect Life, Con- 
tagious Diseases of Animals, Silk worms, Tea- 
culture, and many forms of animal and vege- 
table life. The agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are playing their part in the promotion 
of agiculture and their reports contain sug- 
gestive results. 

The Fish Connnission is engaged with 
practical matters ; still its officers have time 
for original investigations—the results of 
which find an outlet in the annual reports, a 
volume of about onethousand pages, bulletins 
of somewhat Smaller dimensions, and such 
special papers as the exigencies of the cases 
demand. 

The National Museum during the past dec- 
ade has been especially industrious along 
literary lines. It publishes Reports, Pro- 
ceedings, and Bulletins, embracing papers 
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upon the greatest possible range of scientific 
topics, as would be expected when one con- 
siders the broad field which the Museum cov- 
ers. When a paper upon a group of exhibited 
articles is published, a copy, surrounded as 
far as possible by the objects therein de- 
scribed, is placed on exhibition. This shows 
which specimens have been discussed, sothat 
a person duly interested can procure a copy 
of the monograph, compare the cuts with the 
objects themselves, then study it at one’s leis- 
ure, feeling that one has a personally certified 
copy. The excellent opportunities here af- 
forded for study and the chance for prompt 
publication have proved such incentives to 
prosecute original investigations that the 
bibliography of the Museum and its officers 
for 1886 covered twenty-six printed pages. 

In addition to the above types, which ad- 
mit of classification, the Government has 
published the ‘‘Memoirs of the National 
Academy,’’ ‘‘Explorations in Alaska,’’ 
‘Whale and Cod Fisheries,’ ‘‘ Nicaragua 
Ship-canal,”’ ‘‘Report on the Black Hills,’ 
Hall’s ‘‘ Arctic Expedition,’’ and, quoting 
from the conventional rural sale-bill, ‘‘other 
articles too tedious to mention.”’ 
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BY J. N. INGRAM. 


VOYAGE of twenty-eight days from 
the Golden Gate brings one to Hono- 
lulu, the Hawaiiancapital. Itisacity 


A 


of thirty thousand inhabitants, fifteen thou- 
sand islanders, five thousand Caucasians, and 


ten thousand Chinese. It is situated on the 
seashore on the south coast of Oahu, and ex- 
tends along the base of tall mountain ranges. 
The streets are shaded with groves of tropical 
trees and dotted with parks. The yards are 
gorgeous with flowers ; the groves are in per- 
petual bloom ; and the fragrance of eternal 
summer perfumes the atmosphere. 

The natives are a Malayan race. They 
have been on the islands—according to their 
traditions—over a thousand years, having 
come over the sea in canoes. They are of a 
light yellow color, have regular features, 
straight black hair, are tall and well formed. 
Their frank open countenances, soft and flash- 
ing eyes, simple manners, and child-like de- 
portment win the hearts ofall beholders. Their 


simplicity, easy good humor, and implicit 
trust in nature to provide for them are char- 
acteristics found only in the people of the 
tropics. 

They live largely on cocoanuts, bread fruit, 
pine apples, fish, and favo pot. Some of 
them—from the mountain wilds—still eat 
their fish raw. The “avo is a purple vege- 
table, with a root and leaves like a turnip, 
and the flavor of asweet potato. The plant 
is cultivated in boggy marshes, and kept, like 
rice, flooded with water. The natives take 
the roots from the ground and roast them 
among green leaves in piles of hot stones. 
The vegetables are then beaten into a mush 
and poured into calabashes ready for use. It 
is called foi and is the Hawaiian’s bread. It 
will keep for days, and is a very cooling, pal- 
atable, and nourishing dish. 

The natives take their meals sitting on the 
floor. They place their gourds of foi in a 
circle on the floor or on the ground under 
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the shade of the grove, and put their fish 
and fruit in seashells by their calabashes. 
The family then sit down in a row around 
these dishes. They pinch off a bit of fish, 
carry it to their mouths, then dip their fin- 
gers into the fo2, stir them around, lift them 
out, throw back their heads, and close their 
lips around their fingers. 

Their happiest hours seem to be at their 
meals. There they abandon themselves to 
their jollity of manner, and are neverso merry 
as when gathered around their banquet 
gourds. 

They will adopt every other innovation of 
civilization but to surrender their primitive 
method of eating. This custom of their an- 
cestors is held as a sacred legacy and around 
it cluster so many treasured memories that 
they cling to its form with tenacious loyalty. 
The king himself never looks so happy as 
when seated on the floor with his people, 
eating out of the calabashes. 

Many suppose that eating from the same 
gourds transmits disease among the natives ; 
but the Zot is so adhesive that all which 
comes in contact with their fingers adheres, 
and no contamination follows. 

In former times any woman who presumed 
to join her better half at his hallowed meals, 
was punished with death, but now the sexes 
take their meals together out of the same 
gourds, and the women occupy favored seats 
at the feasts. 

If a native feels in need of a meal, but is 
indisposed to provide one for himself, he 
watches the dining hours of his neighbors, 
walks in and helps himself. They hold every 
thing in common, as one great family—and 
everybody is related to everybody else on the 
islands, and their universal hospitality weak- 
ens their ambition to accumulate subsistence 
subject to such general absorption. They 
cultivate gardens of vegetables, but do not 
engage in any system of agriculture, and 
make but little attempt to acquire property. 

But nature is kind. Their food grows with- 
out cultivation. The groves furnish their 
meals. They have naught to do but to 
stretch forth their hands, pluck and eat. 
The cocoanut, pomegranate, orange, banana, 
pineapple, and bread fruit trees, provide for 
their table, and the bays abound in fish. 
The rains send down water to give them 
drink ; the leaves of the trees shade them 
from the sun ; the grass furnishes a sleeping 
couch ; summer is always with them ; winter 
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never bites their fingers, and frosts never 
chill their blood. Scanty apparel covers their 
bodies, and suits their wants. Coral blocks 
answer for chairs, banana leaves for carpets, 
and reed mats for rugs. Their primitive hut 
is as dear to them as a palace. Their hills 
are always green ; their flowers bloom all the 
time. In the morning when they awake, 
they reach up and shake a mangoe or bread 
fruit limb and breakfast fal's into their laps, 

They have no inducement to lay up for old 
age, as but few reach it. They have but lit- 
tle inducement to accumulate for their chil- 
dren, as but few have them, and nature can 
care for them as she has done in years past. 

The huts are formed of reéds, covered with 
rushes and have earth floors; they are 
fronted with wide porches to keep off the heat 
ofthesun. The cottages are embowered in 
vines, and sit along the seashore, under the 
shade of cocoanut trees and groves of waving 
palms. The dwellings cluster in continuous 
villages around the ocean beach, and the 
shores of the islands are belted with a line of 
houses. 

The native ladies dress in flowing gowns 
falling in loose folds from their shoulders. 
Their raven black hair floats in luxuriant 
tresses down their necks. Their brows are 
adorned with wreaths of wild flowers, and 
their necks with chaplets of green leaves, 
which make them look like classic nymphs 
of the woods. 

The island girls are fond of horseback rid- 
ing and ride at a furious rate. With their 
hair sailing on the wind, they dash their 
steeds up the mountains and down the val- 
leys at breakneck speed. In the evening, 
mounted on their ponies, they take their 
rides around the islands; and their snowy 
dresses are seen moving like white specks 
over the country roads. 

These native girls have fine voices, and are 
fond of singing. A most attractive feature in 
the natives’ religious services is the musical 
accompaniment. To stroll out in the forests 
on Sunday morning, and listen to the native 
choirs singing in their chapels, amid the roar 
of the surf, is a rare pleasure. The people 
are of a warm religious temperament, are 
great church goers, and enter into the spirit 
of devotion with enthusiasm. They rarely 
fail to attend thesanctuary as it gratifies their 
taste for music, indulges them in religious 
enjoyments, and gives them the delicious en- 
tertainment of exchanging gossip. Every 
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pathway leading to the little churches is 
crowded with natives on Sabbath morning. 
The white dresses and Panama hats of the 
ladies, their flower wreaths and evergreen 
garlands, contrast prettily with the olive 
color of their complexion and the jet black of 
their waving tresses. They do not follow 
the freaks of fashion in its transformations of 
style and changes of costume. Having 
learned by experience that their ‘‘ Mother 
Hubbards” &re best suited to the heat near 
the path of the sun, they have not adopted any 
foreign inventions in apparel. Considering 
white the most pleasing to the eye and better 
adapted to laundry wear than faded shades of 
mottledcolors, they rarely select gay or varied 
tints. 

The island girls’ greatest delight is sea- 
bathing. They are amphibious by nature, and 
take to the water like ducks. Bodily clean- 
liness is one of their virtues. As soon as the 
little girl can crawl she hunts for water. 
Along the shores crowds of little maids sport 
in the seaall day long. On attaining woman- 
hood they become daring surf riders, and will 
brave the breakers in the ocean’s angriest 
mood. Their home is on the sea and their 
joy is in the water. Both sexes bathe to- 


gether, and competition in riding the rollers 
and rivalry in the art of scaling the tumbling 
waves are spirited. 

The girls are fond also of their canoes. 
They are born navigators. They venture far 
out to sea, riding like sea gulls the great 
breakers of the Pacific and crossing in their 


boats from island to island. Every day the 
white sails of their tiny crafts can be seen 
passing over the channels. The canoes are 
hollowed out of giant trees, are beautifully 
rounded, and show extraordinary skill in 
handicraft. The ancient Hawaiian war boats 
were colossal in size, and were carved with 
flint axes and stone chisels. 

Next to their canoes and surf bathing, the 
ladies take to dancing. They are very par- 
tial to that recreation. Island celebrations, 
feasts, or victories in olden times, were com- 
memorated with dances. The chiefs and 
kings were infatuated with this diversion. To 
be a clever dancer was to be in favor at Court. 
Under royal patronage dancing was practiced, 
and carried into a fine art. 

The national Hawaiian dance is performed 
in partial undress to display the charms of 
its movement, the circled rows of dancers 
swaying their limbs, swinging their arms, 
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bowing their heads and bodies like automatic 
mechanism. The missionaries discouraged 
this dance, but it is still practiced in the vil- 
lages, and in Honolulu occasionally. 

Outdoor amusements form the principal 
diversion. The groves, the mountains, the 
seashore, and the ocean waves tempt them 
into the open air. They spend but little time 
in their dwellings. Theclimate invites them 
constantly out under the sky. 

They enjoy traveling by land as well as by 
sea. On every country road their cavalcades 
pass thetraveler. As they areall one family, 
they are at home wherever night overtakes 
them. They are very kind and generous to 
each other and will offer their friends their 
last cocoanut or fish. 

They are of a sunny disposition and prefer 
to look on the bright side of life. Their 
smiles are as cheering as the sunlight that 
warms their tropical islands ; and as perpet- 
ual as the blooming of the flowers on their 
fragrant shores. From childhood to old age 
they are lighthearted and sympathetic, at- 
tentive to their sick, and generous to their 
unfortunate and afflicted. Their friendships 
are deep, strong, and sincere. Even in pov- 
erty they maintain a merry spirit, and in 
misfortune show nobility of impulse. Their 
cordiality to strangers is a marked character- 
istic. Meeting the traveler around their is- 
lands, they have always ready their beautiful 
Hawaiian salutation, Aloha / Love to you. 

They arehappy tosee othershappy. They 
exert themselves to put their visitors in good 
humor ; and no one can long withstand the 
influence of their jovial dispositions, even 
though wearied with the discomforts of fa- 
tigue. 

The best in the house is at the service of 
their guests, and to travelers no charges are 
made, but a present or keepsake is received 
and treasured. Hospitality in its purest 
form exists as they expect no reward for 
their amiability. 

Needlework the ladies practice but little. 
Their gowns are plainly and neatly made. 
Embroidery and decoration are rarely at- 
tempted. Wild flowers serve for ornament. 
Finding more attraction in, and having more 
affection for the groves and sea, house- 
keeping is not made a study and domestic 
life is primitive. 

Most of the natives have been educated in 
the public schools—the government compels 
attendance—and nearly every one can read 
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and write the Hawaiian language. They do 
not, however, enter the higher plane of knowl- 
edge. The elements of science and philoso- 
phy are too subtle for their grasp. 

They are fond of reading, but confine it to 
sea stories, religious books, and newspapers. 
Their native papers give them a general out- 
line of the weekly news of the foreign world. 

They execute beautiful specimens of pen- 
manship, are liberal patrons of the postoffice, 
and have an extensive correspondence with 
their friends on other islands. 

It has been said by one writer—and re- 
peated by others—that the native girls are 
never jealous. The claim is imaginary, for 
human nature is the same here as elsewhere. 
Love is the same on these ocean strands as 
love is everywhere else. It causes the same 
emotions, generates the same impulses, and 
demands the same exactions. It requires the 
same cultivation, appreciation, and estima- 
tion to retain the attachments of the heart 
among these orange colored nymphs of the 
groves, that is paid to their paler sisters in 
colder zones. And they are just as jealous of 
the strategies, wiles, and arts of their rivals 
as are the proud belles of the Caucasian race. 

Years ago there was a fine type of beauty 
among the Hawaiian women, but civilization 
and its diseases have marred the original 
Hawaiian symmetry of form. The most at- 
tractive native girls are now found among the 
half castes. Their paler complexion, tinted 
with the red blood of the Caucasian and the 
almond color of the Malayan race, their erect 
and graceful forms make a fine type of beauty. 

A number of foreign residents at Honolulu 
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have native wives, some having married for 
money, some for government position, some 
for official distinction, and some of the early 
matches were made for love. 

While the native girls love their children, 
make kind mothers and dutiful wives, the 
foreigner feels that his Malayan wife is 
little or no company for him. Her ways 
are not his ways; her tastes are not his 
tastes; and his likes, pleasures, and ambi- 
tions are not hers. Her heart, sympathy, in- 
terest, and attachment belong to her race, 
their past,their history,their heroes,and their 
people. She does not, cannot, withdraw her 
identity from her Oriental pedigree, or as- 
similate with, and become one in sentiment 
with an alien race. Her heart is with her 
own people. Withdraw her from her race 
and she would die. Her joys are found 
among her early associates; and her pleas- 
ures are drawn from the scenes engraven on 
the memories of her early years. The spots 
where she spent her girlhood, the places and 
surroundings in which she grew from infancy 
into womanhood, are dear to her heart and 
are the treasures of her life. The compan- 
ions of her youth hold warm niches in her 
soul ; her morning of life is a part of herself, 
and her future is linked to her pastin a chain 
which cannot be broken. Her alien lord 
may find her gay and happy on the shores of 
her native islands, contented and cheerful 
among her own people, but remove her to 
foreign climes, and when the peaks of the 
tropics fade from view, she becomes home- 
sick, pines and wilts away like a plant torn 
from the warm embrace of the sun. 
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E are familiar with maps of the 

\ \ United States that are covered with 
a network of lines representing the 

railroads. Our largest rivers are obscured by 
these heavier lines ; but on older maps we 
find the rivers prominent, the only other 
lines standing for a few canals and turnpikes. 
There used to be one line especially that 
crossed the map in solitary prominence from 
Baltimore ‘to Cumberland, thence across the 
Alleghenies to the Ohio River at Wheeling, 
and on across the broad states of Ohio, In- 
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diana, and Illinois to the Mississippi. It 
represented the National Road, a work that 
had its origin in a compact made before the 
organization of the government. This road 
was the object of as regular appropriations 
as any department of the government, had 
its standing committee in Congress, and was 
the battle-ground for politicians for more 
than a generation. In its progress it was 
interwoven with the political and industrial 
history of the nation. 

When George Washington crossed the 
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mountains in 1753 to bear a message from the 
governor of Virginia to the French, he found 
Winchester the farthest town toward the wil- 
derness, but he found also that already a 
“new road”? led on to the Potomac at Wills 
Creek. The next year Washington with the 
colonial forces widened the trail beyond 
Wills Creek into a road for the army. With 
his instincts as an engineer he followed al- 
most exactly the route that afterward became 
the National Road, 

This first road over the Alleghenies is first 
mentioned in a bit of Indian talk, in a letter 
by Washington in 1754 to the Indian chief 
Half-King. ‘‘I received your speech by the 
buck’s brother, who came to us with the two 
young men five sleeps after leaving you. ... 
The young man will inform you where he 
et a small partof our army advancing 
toward you, clearing the road for a great 
number of our warriors.’’ A few days later 
he wrote to Governor Dinwiddie: ‘‘ We ad- 
vance slowly across the mountains, making 
roads as we march fit for the carriages of our 
great guns.’’ 

The whole of this first campaign of Wash- 
ington was made along the route of the Na- 
tional Road and the site of his Fort Necessity 


was long marked with remains of the stock- 
ade near the road, fifty miles west of Cum- 
berland. There his little army was defeated 
by the French (July 2), and as all the horses 
were killed, ‘‘the warriors’’ had to go back 


over their new road afoot. Fort Cumberland 
was then built at Wills Creek, and in 1755 
General Braddock arrived to take personal 
command of another expedition against the 
French on the Ohio. He marched by way of 
Frederick to Fort Cumberland ; but finding 
that Virginia would not be able to furnish his 
army with either provisions or a wagon train, 
he urged Pennsylvania toopen a road by way 
of Carlisle to Winchester. Governor Morris 
could not prevail upon the Pennsylvania 
assembly to construct the road, and was able 
tomake a survey only by using money in 
his hands belonging to Delaware. The sur- 
veyors arrived at Braddock’s camp only to 
be soundly berated for their tardiness. The 
ingenious advertising of Benjamin Franklin 
at length procured from Pennsylvania farm- 
ers the teams and wagons required, and the 
march began. Ineight days the end of 
Washington’s road was reached and it took 
four days to get over the next nineteen 
miles ; for, as the colonists complained, the 
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British general halted to level every mole- 
hill and bridge every rivulet. Braddock 
soon met his fate in the battle that has made 
his name so familiar in western Pennsylva- 
nia, and was buried in the roadway to con- 
ceal his grave from the Indians. A clumpof 
trees was long afterward planted beside the 
National Road to mark the grave. 

Washington again marched to Fort Cum- 
berland with the southern contingent to join 
General Forbes in the final expedition 
against Fort Duquesne; but that commander 
preferred a new route, and Washington very 
reluctantly marched across to join him on 
the Pennsylvania route at Bedford. Wash- 
ington never lost sight of his favorite road, 
although there could be little attention given 
to road-making across the mountains till 
after the Revolution. In common with Jef- 
ferson and other Virginia statesmen, he re- 
garded the Potomac valley as designated 
by nature for the great highway to the in- 
terior of the continent. Jefferson, in his 
‘* Notes on Virginia,’ took account of all the 
practicable routes and argued in favor of the 
Potomac route. Washington on his return 
from his very first trip across the mountains 
in 1754, prepared a statement of obstructions 
to be overcome in rendering the Potomac 
navigable to the mountains. By this he in- 
duced Virginia to agree to undertake the 
work of improvement. Washington’s views 
were broadened during the Revolution, and 
at the close of the war he traveled over some 
of the practicable routes to see the situation 
for himself. He went up to Crown Point, 
and up the Mohawk valley to Fort Schuyler, 
and across the country to Lake Otsego. Then 
again in 1784 he went carefully over the Po- 
tomac route and across to Pittsburgh. While 
his conclusion was that a canal through New 
York was practicable and might become a 
necessity, he stillsaw no reason to change 
his first opinion that the Potomac route was 
the best. In a map he prepared for sustain- 
ing his position, he included a road over 
the mountains from Cumberland to the 
Youghiogheny—the very route of the Na- 
tional Road. 

in 1785 Washington as one of the deputies 
attended a convention at Annapolis for the 
purpose of securing not only improvements 
in the river, but also the road over the moun- 
tains. Of the Potomac Improvement Com- 
pany that resulted from the convention, he 
was president until elected President of the 
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United States ; and he again took that posi- 
tion after his retirement from public life. 

Virginia in 1784 was considering the sur- 
render to Congress of her lands beyond the 
Ohio, and she stipulated that out of the pro- 
ceeds of public land sales there should be 
built a road to connect the expected settle- 
ments with the seaboard. Among the good 
things obtained from the old Congress by 
the Rev. Manasseh Cutler for the Ohio Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, was a renewed prom- 
ise of this road; but this promise was not 
incorporated with the Ordinance of 1787 es- 
tablishing the Northwest Territory. The 
matter was considered by Congress in 1797 ; 
for Washington and others feared that the 
new settlements beyond the mountains, 
‘‘unless bound by the cement of interest’’ 
to the eastern states, might ally themselves 
with Spain’s Mississippicolonies. Thecom- 
plaints of the settlers themselves were loud ; 
but still no road was begun. Finally, in 
1801, President Jefferson laid the matter be- 
fore Congress. The statesmanship that soon 
after secured the Mississippi and the whole 
West for the Union was already looking 
toward that object. 

Ohio was then seeking admission as a 


state and she too pressed fora road. Con- 
gress proposed to apply five per cent of the 
proceeds of land sales to roads leading from 
the navigable waters of the Atlantic to the 
Ohio, provided Ohio would ‘exempt such 
lands from taxation for five years after their 


sale. Ohio modified this and it was agreed 
that three per cent should be spent on roads 
within her own borders and two per cent on 
roads leading from the east. Afterward the 
same agreement was made with Indiana and 
with Illinois, as each came into the Union. 
Gradually it came to be the understanding 
that the Cumberland road was to be the ben- 
eficiary of the whole two per cent fund. The 
appropriation bills named that fund as the 
source of the revenue and the government 
came to be regarded as a mere trustee to see 
that the compact was carried out. 

It was not till 1806 that the original bill for 
the road was signed by President Jefferson. 
At this time not only were the counsels of 

irginia statesmen in the ascendency, but 
the Potomac route had gained prestige from 
the location of the new national capital. 
“* Braddock’s trace ’’—all that was left of the 
military road—had by this time become an 
approved emigrant route across the moun- 
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tains, and there being already a tolerably 
good road to Cumberland, all things seemed 
to combine in favor of the pet project of 
Washington and Jefferson. The first con- 
tracts for work were made in 1806; but the 
route westward from Braddock’s road was not 
determined at once, as it was the subject of 
great scheming. Wheeling, standing where 
the Ohio River was crossed by the old post 
road to Chillicothe, Ohio’s first capital, and 
Steubenville, then the rival of Pittsburgh, 
contended for the road. The location of such 
a turnpike was more important in that day 
than that ofa great railroad or of a world’s 
fair is now. Wheeling won the prize, partly 
through the influence of Henry Clay, who 
had become familiar with the steep streets of 
the early town and its hospitable people in 
his journeys to and from Washington. Just 
east of Wheeling stands the Clay monu- 
ment, commemorating the completion of 
the road ; but the weather has almost entirely 
effaced the inscriptions, and the surmount- 
ing figure is sadly dilapidated. 

In August, 1818, the first mail coach went 
over the road and by 1821 the whole one hun- 
dred and thirty miles between Cumberland 
and Wheeling were pronounced complete. So 
far the road had cost about $1,700,000 while 
the two percent fund set aside from the land 
sales in Ohio and Indiana had amounted to 
only $164,507. 

‘‘Internal improvements’’ together with 
the tariff formed ‘‘the American system” 
around which many of the early political bat- 
tles were fought. Originating with the 
Cumberland road bill of 1806, internal im- 
provements were first proposed as a system 
by John C. Calhoun. The bill was carried, 
against the opposition of the Federalists, by 
large majorities of Republicans. President 
Jefferson, although he was unwilling to delay 
the road longer by refusing to sign the bill, 
expressed his opinion that it should have 
been preceded by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution distinctly giving the general gov- 
ernment power to embark in a system of 
internal improvements. The adoption of his 
suggestions would have saved much later 
trouble, for opposition to the government’s 
building roads and canals increased as the 
system developed. 

In 1818, when the Cumberland road was 
nearing completion, the standing congres- 
sional committee on the road, in order to se- 
cure a needed appropriation, found it neces- 
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sary to argue that, whatever might be the 
opinion of Congresson the subject of internal 
improvements in general, the faith of the na- 
tion was pledged for work done and con- 
tracts made. By 1823 a large party, espe- 
cially in the South, had arisen hostile to the 
internal improvements of the general gov- 
ernment. The promoters of the National 
Road, as they began to call the Cumberland 
road, designed to continue it across the con- 
tinent with branches widening to keep pace 
with the spreading areas of the western set- 
tlements, and therefore endeavored to keep it 
out of partisan politics; but although each 
of the parties seemed anxious to escape the 
blame for dragging it into politics, dragged 
in it was, and all but buried beneath the doc- 
trine of states rights. 

Although the road reached Columbus by 
1827 and Indianapolis in 1830, its further 
progress was secured only by an agreement 
to cede each part, as fast as completed, tothe 
state in which it lay. Thus the continuity 
and the national character of the road were 
destroyed. Very many of the early presiden- 
tial vetoes were directed against road and 
canal measures, and while the National Road 
itself escaped—except that President Monroe 
vetoed a bill assuming jurisdiction over it— 
its branches and extensions suffered. But 
under the administration of John Quincy 
Adams the work of extending the system of 
roads and canals and improved water-ways 
was pushed to the utmost, in the belief that 
the powers of the government were unlimited 
in that direction. 

Great as was the progress then made, un- 
der the stimulus of an overflowing treasury, 
the growth of the West was still more phe- 
nomenally rapid ; and the greatest develop- 
ment was directly in front of the advancing 
road, that is, in Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan between 1820 and 1830. When Adams 
was succeeded by Jackson, in 1829, there were 
roads proposed for all sections of thecountry, 
and innumerable schemes were being gotten 
into shape, while many measures were well 
advanced in Congress. Up to this time there 
had been twenty-three different laws passed 
and $2,500,000 appropriated for the National 
Road, with the approval of Jefferson and 
every one of his successors; but President 
Jackson at once surprised the country by 
vetoing two bills, one for an extension of the 
road to the Gulf and one for an extension 
from Cumberland eastward to tide-water. 


This sudden change in the presidential atti- 
tude toward the road made it the chief topic 
of the newspapers and the innumerable 
speeches that followed. Indignation meet- 
ings were held throughout the territory es- 
pecially interested. Senator Bibb, of Ken- 
tucky was hanged in effigy and the body 
buried in the road-way because he had sup- 
ported the veto. ‘‘The veto—it has mac- 
adamized our Clay,’’ was a popular toast 
among the admirers of the great patron of 
the road. 

It has been charged that it was the exces- 
sive activity in internal improvements during 
Adams’ administration that broke down the 
system ; but the cause lay deeper than the 
waves of political storms, because due to the 
rapid development of railroads. 

At the height of the road’s prosperity in 
1828, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal started 
alongside it across Maryland, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad soon joined in the 
race. Congress was asked to help the canal 
and the railroad to cross the mountains ; but 
decided to let them alone till they both 
should be built as far as Point of Rocks, on 
the Potomac, that each might demonstrate its 
fitness to survive as the highway of the fu- 
ture. The turnpike was thus early elbowed 
out of the race, and yet the period of the Na- 
tional Road’s greatest prosperity was tocome. 
The railroad reached Cumberland in 1844 and — 
did not get across the mountains to Wheeling 
till 1852, while the turnpike served as the 
connecting link all that time. 

A great part of the enormous traffic that 
even then was beginning to flow between the 
East and the West passed over the National 
Road from Cumberland, part turning down 
the Monongahela to Pittsburgh and part go- 
ing on over the road to the West. The 
Adams Express Company first appeared with 
the wagons that hurried oysters and light 
packages from Baltimore tothe West in 1835. 
In 1837 the government started fast mails 
over the road. Broad-tired Conestoga wag- 
ons, curved like Spanish galleons, bore loads 
of eight thousand pounds each, and followed 
one another so closely that fifty-two eight- 
horse teams were reported in sight at one 
time; immense droves of cattle trudged 
slowly eastward; while the stages swept 
past, making on some parts of the road nine- 
teen miles in two hours. Clay, Jackson, 
Harrison, Polk, Houston, Allen, Crockett, 
and a host of others were frequent travelers, 
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and politicians eagerly watched for their 
coming, to seek advice—or give it. No tele- 
graph sent the news ahead of the stage with 
its mail-bags, and the travelers enjoyed the 
luxury of telling the news everywhere toa 
fresh audience. 

The states, seeing the eagerness of Con- 
gress to be rid of the National Road, werecoy 
until they obtained further improvements on 
the road at the nation’s expense. Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio accepted their sections in 
1831; Maryland and Virginia were given 
their parts in 1833, but afterward obtained 
further appropriations for incomplete por- 
tions ; Indiana was given hers in an incom- 
plete state in 1848, but with wood and stone 
from government land for its completion ; 
while in Illinois work gradually stopped al- 
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together. In 1830 the proceeds of land sales 
amounted to $37,597,c0oand there had been ex. 
pended on the road $2,181,303. The ideasofthe 
country had advanced during the building of 
the road and the later appropriations were for 
larger amounts than had been dreamed of in 
the beginning. Macadam’s system of road- 
making had been invented and the success- 
ful experiments in England were promptly 
taken advantage of by our government. 
Before the government was done with the 
road, a round six millions of dollars had been 
spent on it. 

Now the road has mostly been surrendered 
by the states to the counties traversed by it, 
and the iron and stone mile posts tell the 
distance to Cumberland in vain, for only 
local travel uses the neglected highway. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILI. 


Transiated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan "’ 


HILI, as every one knows, is one of the 
countries of America which, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, shook 

off the Spanish yoke. Its struggles for inde- 
pendence ended, like the other colonies, it 
was obliged to adopt a political constitution. 
After several attempts there was evolved in 


1833 the form of government under which, 


with slight modifications, the Chilians are 
still living. In accordance with its require- 
ments the legislative power is composed of a 
Chamber of Deputies, elected by direct uni- 
versal suffrage for three years, and a Senate 
whose members are elected for six years, one 
half going out of office every three years. 
The right of suffrage is accorded to all Chil- 
ians who have reached the age of twenty-one 
years, and who know how to read and write. 
The members of the Congress receive no sal- 
ary, and their duties render absolutely im- 
possible any other employment. The voting 
is by secret ballot and after the cumulative 
system, which gives to each person as many 
votes as there are candidates, and allows him 
to cast them all for one person if he wishes. 
There is one deputy for 40,000 inhabitants, 
and one senator for every three deputies. 

The executive power is vested in a president 
of the republic, elected for five years by indi- 
rect suffrage, and not re-eligible unless it be 
after the lapse of at least one presidential term. 


from ‘‘ Revue Des Deux Mondes."’ 


Chili has a population of 3,200,000 inhabit- 
ants and an area of about 340,000 square 
miles. Its budget for many years shows an 
excess of revenue collections over the expen- 
ditures. At the beginning of 1889 there was 
in the treasury about $25,000,000. 

The principal political parties in Chili are 
the Liberal party and the Conservative party. 
The Liberals have been in power for forty 
years. The chief difference between them 
relates to religious matters, as to whether the 
clergy shall have a greater or less influence 
in the nation. The Liberals advocate a free 
inquiry and consideration regarding all mat- 
ters, the non-interference of the church in 
political affairs, public education, and main- 
tenance of reforms; the abolition of the an- 
cient ecclesiastical privileges, etc. The Con- 
servatives would like to see enforced every- 
where the edicts of the religious faith ; they 
would abolish all public schools and all 
public assistance to reform methods. As to 
other matters, such as political, judicial, or 
local organization, the platforms of the two 
parties differ only as regards some very minor 
points, 

Manuel Balmaceda waselected president in 
September, 1886. A deputy for many years, 
then senator and the leader of the ministry, 
he made himself renowned by his reform 
movements, his liberal mind, his brilliant if 
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superficial eloquence, and by his skill in the 
art of managing men and parties. His gov- 
ernment opened under the brightest auspi- 
ces, and nothing foreshadowed the later 
storms. All things moved harmoniously 
until the beginning of 1889, when everybody 
saw that the minister of industries and pub- 
lic works, considered then as the member 
of least importance in the cabinet, took the 
lead in all matters; his advice always pre- 
ponderated in the cabinet meetings. The 
Congress and the country soon knew that 
President Balmaceda was using all of his in- 
fluence in favor of this minister, M. Enrique 
Sanfuentes, as the next presidential candi- 
date in 1891. 

Such a design with reference to a man who 
was then holding his first public office could 
meet only with serious resistance. The fac- 
tion of the Liberal party which had carried 
the former election for Balmaceda, tried to 
win him back totheright policy. Following 
these efforts, several ministerial changes were 
made. The influence of Sanfuentes seemed 
todecline, but in reality it was only dor- 
mant, ready to revive at any moment. Time 
passed on, and Balmaceda and his favorite 
thought the moment had arrived to count 
their friends and to put in operation the gov- 
ernmental machine. Profiting from the pro- 
rogation of the chambers, President Bal- 
maceda dismissed the ministry, and in 
January, 1890, named another set of cabinet 
officers, composed of his personal friends. 

During several months this ministry gov- 
erned, their principal care being to secure a 
majority of their supporters in Congress, 
with a view to the regular session to be held 
in the month of June. In this they did not 
succeed, and, not being disposed to receive a 
vote of censure, they resigned at the end of 
May, 1890. But Balmaceda was not slow in 
replacing them by six others of his friends, 
who, still much more devoted to him than 
their predecessors, would not recoil before 
any obstacle. In fact, they had the courage 
to present themselves to both houses and to 
declare haughtily that they did not expect to 
have the support of the majority, but that, 
nevertheless, they were resolved to remain 
in power as long as they had the confidence 
of the President. The two houses, after an 
interval of two or three days, by a three- 
fourths majority replied by making use for 
the first time in a long parliamentary life, 
of their right to censure the ministry. The 
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ministry, however, yielded nothing, and they 
thought to continue tranquilly their admin- 
istration and their efforts in favor of San- 
fuentes. 

Three months passed thus, and they were 
nearing July, the time when the budget of 
receipts of the preceding year expired. A 
new law was indispensable in order that the 
government might continue to collect the 
taxes, a constitutional regulation formally 
requiring it. It was also the time awaited 
by the chambers to make positive their 
authority. By a majority of three-fourths 
both branches of the legislature suspended 
the right to collect taxes until such a time 
as there should be a ministry appointed 
which should have the support of the major- 
ity of the two houses. The ministry, con- 
vinced that the chambers would retract be- 
fore the dire consequences of such a situation 
inflicted for any length of time upon the 
country, resolved to maintain their power. 
The citizens having the incontestable right 
to refuse to pay their assessments, the gov- 
ernment dare not attempt tocompel them, 
and Chili remained for twenty-five days un- 
der an ideal régime, all the public duties be- 
ing carried on regularly and the people ex- 
empted from all charges. 

The situation grew more grave each day, 
and dangerous manifestations were not long 
in making their appearance. At Iquique, a 
port where much saltpeter is shipped, thou- 
sands of miners and workmen in the pay of 
government abandoned their work and gave 
themselves up to clamorous outbreaks. At 
Valparaiso, the largest port on the Pacific, 
on the occasion of the meeting of the two 
parties, there occurred a general struggle 
which the police were powerless to suppress. 
There were left upon the public square a 
number of dead and more than four hundred 
wounded. 

In the face of such difficulties, the leading 
men of Santiago assembled not to protest or 
to act as partisans, but toaddress themselves 
dispassionately to Balmaceda, to appeal to 
his patriotism, and to show him the neces- 
sity of saving the country. Balmaceda 
coldly received the delegation of six citizens, 
and, without making any promise, simply 
complained of the majority of the deputies 
and senators and threw upon them the re- 
sponsibility of the whole situation. 

However, alittle later, Balmaceda relented 
and accepted the mediation of the arch- 
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bishop of Santiago. After several conferen- 
ces the desired result was obtained. A min- 
istry composed of men who adopted a policy 
of neutrality, refraining from the exercise of 
all influence in the near electoral struggle, 
was formed and placed under the presidency 
of Mr. Prats, a remarkable man, a former 
president of the cabinet during the war of the 
Pacific, and also formerly a president of the 
Supreme Court of Justice. The Conservative 
party for the first time in twenty years was 
then represented. Everything seemed settled. 
The chambers passed the law of finances. 
The whole country manifested satisfaction 
and returned to its habitual~ tranquillity. 
But, unfortunately, this did not last long. 
Very soon the new ministers saw that they 
too passed for nothing in the government 
and that Balmaceda, leaving their cause, was 
shaping the campaign in favor of the official 
candidate. The ministers then asked of Bal- 
maceda greater liberty of action and author- 
ity to dismiss some prefects who were openly 
the partisans of Sanfuentes. Receiving a 
negative reply from the President and not 
wishing to aid a policy which they were ex- 
pected to end, the ministry retired on Octo- 


ber 15. The law regarding finance having 
been passed, Balmaceda had no need ofa 
parliamentary ministry, and without the 
least scruple he recalled his old friends. The 
first act of the new cabinet was the closing of 
the extra session of parliament called by the 


preceding ministry. In this fashion they 
put an end to any questioning and to votes 
of censure. 

The conservative commission is an insti- 
tution recognized by the Chilian constitu- 
tion. It consists of a delegation of seven 
members of each house, whose principal 
duties are to see that during the time Con- 
gress is not in session, there is a proper ob- 
servation of the constitution and the laws; 
and to present to the President all important 
communications. Besides, it can demand the 
President toconvoke the houses in excep- 
tional cases. It was by making use of this 
right that this commission has played a con- 
siderable réle in the events which we are re- 
lating. Immediately on the dismissal of 
Congress, the national commission assem- 
bled, and after a debate which will remain 
celebrated in the history of Chili, it addressed 
to the President a note demanding an imme- 
diate convocation of parliament. The 
President refused. The commission con- 
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tinued to meet three times a week, and the 
conduct of the government was the subject 
of many brilliant discussions. 

But Balmaceda had no intention of yield- 
ing, and on the first of January, on his own 
authority, he arranged for the budget of ex- 
penses for the year. The army, far from 
being dissolved, had the promise of much 
higher pay. All employees opposed to the 
policy of the government were dismissed ; a 
state of siege was declared in violation of the 
exclusive right of parliament; and public 
gatherings were prevented by force. The two 
branches of Congress not being able to con- 
vene either in the legislative palace or else- 
where on account of the measures taken by 
Balmaceda, drew up the following declara- 
tion :, ‘‘The President of the Republic, Don 
José Manuel Balmaceda, has shown that it is 
absolutely impossible that he should any 
longer continue to discharge the duties of his 
office, and consequently must cease to fill it 
from this day.’’ On January 6, the resolu- 
tion taken by the fleet changed the face of 
affairs. That organization declared that it 
would no longer obey the government, and 
after having taken on board some leaders of 
the opposition, it departed for Valparaisoand 
took possession of the provinces of the north 
of Chili. Later the fleet blockaded several 
ports, cutting off thus the income of the cus- 
tom houses. 

At once the telegraphic dispatches reported 
that all seemed to lead toward the solution 
desired by parliament, the dismissal of 
Balmaceda. Balmaceda had _ thoroughly 
prepared his resistance. He named his 
minister of war as general-in-chief of the 
army, and a great number of prefects as col- 
onels ; he dismissed all doubtful officers and 
promoted the rest and increased the pay of 
the troops. He collected the arms scattered 
through the country, increased the army to 
thirty thousand men, and threw into prison 
every citizen capable of heading a revolt. 

The insurrecting party has only the fleet. 
Soon the government will have expended 
the resources in the treasury and those se- 
cured by the last decree, but then not being 
able to draw longer from the custom houses, 
it is thought it will be easy to vanquish. 
But it has still time in which to act. The 
latest news (at the time of writing) an- 
nounced some engagements in the northern 
provinces, in which the government troops 
were defeated. These provinces being as- 
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sailable only by sea, the insurgents are mas- 
ters of the territory in which saltpeter is 
found and in which are the three ports 
where are collected two-thirds of the Chilian 
customs. Thanks to these circumstances, 
the Congressional party has been able to or- 
ganize at Iquique a government having at 
its head the presidents of the two chambers 
and to organize an army to attack the forces 
of Balmaceda, assembled at Santiago. 

What is theend pursued by Balmaceda and 
his personal friends on one side and by the 
majority of the parliament and the people on 
the other? The object of Balmaceda remains 
amystery. It cannot be supposed that he 
would sacrifice his country simply for the 
satisfaction of designating his successor ; it 
is not probable that he thought he himself 
might still remain in the office. He has not 
proclaimed any program, any doctrine, any 
reform, in order to justify his policy. 

On the contrary, the object of those making 
the revolution is perfectly defined. They 
wished to save the country from the danger 
of a dictatorship established with a perma- 
nent character. It was only too evident that 
without the revolution Balmaceda would 


have organized a parliament to suit himself, 


in which the government would have had no 
control. The determination of the parlia- 
mentarians to proceed in their course grows 
constantly stronger, for the danger is now 
doubly grave. 

This is one of those conflicts frequent in the 
parliamentary system of the English type. 
The president being irremovable and irre- 
sponsible to anybody during the exercise of 
his functions, if he once refuses to nominate 
a cabinet in conformity with the views of the 
majority of parliament, there is no remedy 
possible. The most powerful arms placed in 
the hands of the members of the houses in 
order to constrain the president to follow 
their policy, become inefficacious in effect- 
ing asolution. It is for this reason that 
France acted wisely in deciding that her 
president should not be elected by direct suf- 
frage, but by Congress. In Chili, on thecon- 
trary, they carried so far their imitation of 
the English system, that the members of the 
constituent assembly of 1833 did not recoil 
before the absurdity of establishing in a re- 
public a president who cannot be judged 
during his official term, even if he should be 
guilty of treason. It is neither more nor less 
than the theory of the impeccability of the 
H-Sept. 
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ruler of England, the ministers or the coun- 
selors being considered alone responsible 
for the resolutions adopted. And in Chili 
the evil is aggravated, for the necessary con- 
gress cannot be dissolved by the president in 
order to makenewelections. Thisarrangement 
places great inconveniences upon a country 
in which theactions of the leader can be made 
to rest so heavily upon the representatives. 
A conflict under these conditions has noother 
issue than a revolution. 

These are the only causes of ageneral char- 
acter which can be assigned to the events in 
Chili. That'these causes have not produced 
such results before, during all the time elaps- 
ing since 1833, is to be attributed to the enor- 
mous preponderance of the Liberal party, to 
the calm, cold temper of the people, and tothe 
superiority and wisdom of the men who have 
served as presidents. In fact there have al- 
ready been two very authoritative presidents, 
but both always checked themselves before 
the menace of an opposition majority and a 
refusal of the budget. 

As to the probable consequences of this 
revolution, it is necessary to distinguish 
purely political consequences from those which 
are economical and financial. The first will 
vary somewhat according to the result of the 
struggle, but onecan beassured that the insti- 
tutions of the country will end by being con- 
siderably and favorably modified a short time 
after the close of the revolution. 

Official pressure in elections will be re- 
markably lessened ; the power of the presi- 
dent will be reduced, and in all probability 
he will be held amenable to the senate; in 
short, the administration which to-day regts 
almost entirely in the hands of the executive 
will be decentralized. These are reforms 
for which the public has wished for a long 
time. 

The economic and financial consequences 
of the revolution, on the contrary,appear ina 
very different light, and nothing can dispel 
the evils which will result. It can only be 
hoped that a people as advanced as the Chilians 
will very soon put an end to this critical sit- 
uation, born of the caprices of a man who, 
forgetting that he ought to be the greatest 
servant of the country, imagined that he was 
its master. On this condition alone will 
Chili be able to resume her march of progress, 
and to preserve the high rank which her ma- 
terial and intellectual development won for 
her among the nations of the earth. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


HE story of the life of Winifred How- 
ells, the eldest child of William Dean 
and Eleanor Mead Howells, is one of 
the most exquisite in literary history. 

Born in Venice, whose ‘‘ unearthly loveliness ’”’ 
seems to have entered into her nature, the 
spirits of love and wisdom dominated her 
temperament. 

As a little child she was so sweet, so wise, 
so strangely all-comprehending ; and still as 
the years went by and she developed into 
girlhood and lovely womanhood, there was 
before her always a beautiful vision which 
pathetically eluded her grasp; an ideal too 
high to be realized on earth; and this defect 
in realization, which was so subtle and un- 
usual as almost to defy analysis, is very truly 
portrayed in the expression of her father, 
who alludes to it as ‘‘her baffled and be- 
wildered being.”’ 

Its explanation, I think, is that she had 
the purely ideal nature ; she was the child of 
poetry, of beauty, of love, of enchantment ; 
she was essentially a spirit and adapted to 
more perfect conditions than those of the 
material world, and there was to her a sense 
of sad surprise that persons or circumstan- 
ces should not be all that she beheld in her 
transfigured vision. While this solution of it 
seems to me the true one, I do not mean to 
portray her as in any sense eccentric or as 
one in whom sentiment ever degenerated into 
the sentimental. She was singularly joyous 
in her nature—frank, simple, spontaneous 
and free—but she was born with an intense 
craving for ideal beauty and harmony and 
responsiveness, and if the wings of her spirit 
beat against the bars of crude materialities 
she sank, baffled, sad, before them. 

The feeling I am trying to interpret is ex- 
quisitely reflected in a little poem she wrote, 
some years ago, entitled ‘‘ A Mood,” which 
runs thus : 


The wind exultant swept 

Through the new leaves overhead, 
Till at once my pulses leapt 

With a life I thought long dead, 
And I woke as one who has slept 
To my childhood—that had not fled. 


On the wind my spirit flew ; 

Its freedom was mine as well. 

For a moment the world was new ; 
What came then to break the spell? 
The wind still freshly blew; 

My spirit it was that fell. 


These lines are Shelley-like in their ethereal 
beauty. They were set to music by Mr. 
Frank Booth, under the title of ‘‘ The Wind 
Exultant,’”’ and have proved to be a favorite 
song with lyric artists. 

The exquisite sensitiveness of Winifred 
Howells to beauty and art was of course fos- 
tered by the atmosphere in which she grew 
up. It was a spiritualized literary atmos 
phere, so to speak. Mrs. Howells herself is 
an artist with pencil and brush; her brother, 
Larkin S. Mead, is known as aneminent sculp- 
tor; Mrs. Howells was studying art in Rome 
when Mr. Howells—then in the first flush of 
his literary fame—met her, and they were 
married in Paris and set up their household 
gods jat once in Venice in an old palace on 
the Grand Canal. It was here that Winifred 
was born into an atmosphere of literature 
and art, the guests of the house, as well as 
the parents, being naturally men and women 
of letters. 

Then followed years of childish life in Cam- 
bridge when almost daily the little maiden 
with the starry, luminous eyes, met Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. James, Mr. 
Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. Fields, and Mr. 
Aldrich, and her first little poem brought 
to her from Mr. Longfellow a note which, 
as her father has said, made her “ wildly 
happy.” 

Henry James, the elder, was especially fond 
of the quaint child. One of her stories par- 
ticularly diverted him, ‘‘and he laughed over 
it tenderly,’’ Mr. Howells relates, ‘‘ with a 
sympathy for all she meant and failed to ex- 
press. To his most religious presence I used 
to go, as to achurch,”’ continued Mr. Howells, 
‘“‘and I have still the sense of her little hand 
in mine asI led her with me. He praised her 
and laughed at her and made her heart dance 
homeward with her feet.’’ 

Withal this sweet daughter of the great nov- 
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elist had a most joyous childhood,—radiant 
with privileges of lofty companionship, and 
her days were illuminated with beautiful 
visions. She must have been almost touch- 
ingly trusting, and her father relates of her 
this little incident : 

“Once there was to be a Sunday-school 
fair and she said she would write a book of 
poems and sell that. I was too fondly touched 
by the simple notion and encouraged it. She 
came back from the fair with the poor little 
manuscript in her hand and flung herself 
upon me ina wild burst of tears. ‘Oh, papa! 
nobody wanted my book.’ 

“ Afterwards,” added Mr. Howells, ‘‘she 
grew accustomed to rebuffs. She came to 
have a fine courage, and sent her poems to 
editors, under false names, so as not to profit 
withthem by any supposable weakness for her 
father’s name ; and when they came back, as 
they often did, no one knew, from her at 
least, what pain it gave. It was her noble 
pride unalloyed with vanity, her beautiful, 
never-failing dignity of heart and mind, 
which enabled her to do this; but this we 
know now was the lightest part of the suffer- 
ing she kept from us. Her life was deeply 
interior ; it sank more and more beyond our 
sight ; and it is only the records of it which 
teach us how intensely poetical it was.”’ 

Perhaps the most artistic expression of 
this phase of her life that Winifred made was 
in a sonnet called ‘‘ Past’’: 


Then as she sewed, came floating through her 
head 

Odd bits of poems learned in other days 

And long forgotten in the noisier ways 

Through which the fortunes of her life now led ; 

And, looking up, she saw upon the shelf 

In dusty rank her favorite poets stand, 

All uncaressed by her fond eye or hand; 

And her heart smote her, thinking how herself 

Had loved them once and found in them all good 

As weil as beauty, filling every need ; 

But now they could not fill the emptiness 

Of heart she felt even in her gayest mood ; 

She wanted once no work her heart to feed 

And to be idle once was no distress. 


In the first declining years of her health, 
which came soon after passing her twentieth 
year, Mr. and Mrs. Howells took this child of 
their tender love to Venice, hoping that the 
air of hernativecity would work its miracle for 
her, and incredulous that anything less than 





happy youth and radiant strength should lie 
before their darling. They had passed a win- 
ter in Florence, but there she could not sleep ; 
a month’s sojourn at Sienna proved no bet- 
ter; but the air of the lagoons gave to her 
peace and quiet. There was a radiant May- 
time there in all the glory andthe gladness of 
spring in ethereal Venice. She dreamily 
glided in gondolas, and breathed the atmos- 
phere of beauty that so charmed and soothed 
her soul. 

In all this absorption in beauty she did not 
lose any of the tender sympathies that cling 
to humanity. It was not the mere esthetic 
instinct which is often not unallied to the 
sensual,—but it was the truly artistic which 
is closely allied and is even identical, with 
the ideal. The esthetic nature, that loves to 
steep itself in mere beauty, is too often a self- 
ish one. The artistic nature is ideal and 
spiritual. 

The first check—for $5.0o—ever sent to 
Winifred for her writing was for a poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Magnolia,” and when her father 
cashed it for her in a gold pieceand they looked 
to seeher buy some memento of her first liter- 
ary earning, she brought it instead to her father 
asking that it might be sent to the destitute 
negroes flocking into Kansas. Mr. Frank 
Garrison sent the coin—and the story with 
it—to Messrs. Kidder and Peabody, and five 
or six years later Mr. Kidder showed the coin 
to a friend saying he had been so touched 
with the story that he could not part with 
it, and sending a check of his own in its 
place he had carried it in his pocket since 
that day. ‘ 

One of her nearest friends describes Wini- 
fred as slender and rather tall, with an oval 
face of the medizeval type, densely black 
hair growing low on her forehead, which was 
of an exquisite mold above the level eye- 
brows, and eyes “‘ of a strange starry, wonder- 
ing purity.”” Mr. Lowell said, “All New 
England looks from her beautiful eyes.”’ 

Of this beautiful life of only twenty-five 
summers, her father says: ‘‘She was on the 
earth, but she went through the world aloof 
in spirit, with a kind of surprise.” 

Truly of Winifred Howells might the words 
of Whittier be written : 

And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere 
To give to heaven a shining one 
Who walked an angel here. 
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WASHINGTON A LITERARY CENTER. 
BY ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH. 


\ , / ILL Washington, the national cap- 
ital, ever become a center of lit- 
erature, art, and science? Such 
was the question which arose 
in my own mind when I turned my thoughts 
toward Washington as the Mecca of en- 
thusiasm, the source of historical investi- 
gation, and as the city that offered the peace- 
fulness and economy of a quiet home com- 
bined with the conveniences and facilities of 
acity residence. After the close observation 
of repeated visits to Washington, followed by 
a residence of two years in that city, I feel 
justified in answering the question with an 
unqualified yes. The National Capital will 
naturally and necessarily become a center of 
literature, art, and science in America. 

Boston has lost much of its prestige as a 
literary center, and is superseded by New 
York. Thisis mainly due to the business 
facilities of the great metropolis for printing, 
illustrating, and publishing. Such advan- 
tages have attracted many leading men in lit- 
erature and art. The men of science still 
cling tothe university towns, but they are 
gravitating to Washington, where many 
special students in science are now at work, 
enjoying the privileges of the Smithsonian 
Institution with its scientific and historical 
treasures and its lectures. 

The Academy of Science meets at the capi- 
tal every year ; the International Congress of 
Science held its first meeting in America 
in the same place in the past summer, as did 
also the National Society for the Advance- 
ment of Natural Science. 

Washington cannot claim the business ad- 
vantages that New York offers to students 
and artists; but its nearness to New York, 
with constantly increasing facilities for reach- 
ing that city, permit business arrangements 
to be adjusted with ease and rapidity. It af- 
fords unusual opportunities for study and in- 
vestigation. Access is easily obtained to all 
the privileges of the vast Congressional Li- 
brary and to the universities here of long es- 
tablished reputation, while the great univer- 
sities recently established or projected, 
promise much for the future. 

For those persons interested in historical 
research in American records, the State De- 


partment and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments hold the original documents of priceless 
value which will authenticate the wonderful 
facts of our national progress. 

Theseresources of the student are well known, 
but others of less prominence are equally sig- 
nificant. Thereare in the city well established 
societies in science and literature which will 
develop into organizations of national impor- 
tance. TheGeographicaland Anthropological 
Societies, the Shakspere and French and 
German clubs, besides other circles devoted 
to historical study and to general literature, 
are not mere transient organizations for social 
purposes, but are permanent and are engaged 
in serious work. 

Students of art have in this city free access 
to the Corcoran Gallery and to the school con- 
nected with it. This school has now reached a 
high standard of excellence. The Art Students’ 
League is alsoa popular place for study, and 
there are artists of the best rank who receive 
private pupils. The Art Congress recently 
initiated and the great art building promised 
in the near future offer additional attractions 
to students of art. 

The leading men in literature and art still 
find their headquarters in New York, but 
women, natural prophets of the race, with 
farsighted wisdom, are gathering in and about 
Washington. The women whoare leaders in 
literature, art, science, and patriotism con- 
gregate here. This sentiment of patriotism 
has recently arisen in a great wave of en- 
thusiasm which promises to bring about a 
solution of many problems which perplex 
statesmen and politicians. The questions of 
immigration and of naturalization, of the In- 
dian and Negro races, and of similar sub- 
jects, now engage the earnest thought of 
women, and they will eventually lift these 
themes out of the arena of ordinary politics 
into the region of justice which embraces the 
rights of individuals and the rights of home 
and country. Thus in time the irfluence of 
woman’s opinion and woman’s effort will find 
acquiescence and acknowledgment from men, 
who will unite with the women in preserving, 
one might say in creating, an Americanism 
that shall keep our inheritance of political 
principles and superior opportunities intact 
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as they come to us from Revolutionary fore- 
fathers. 

Women who are editors find Washington 
the true center from which to promulgate 
their opinions and reach their most apprecia- 
tive audience. Those who have so long and 
bravely struggled for equal suffrage find 
the advantage of making Washington their 
headquarters. Women who are ambitious in 
business reside here, dealing in real estate 
and occupying leading places in large busi- 
ness houses. Of the large number who have 
employment in the Government Offices, it is 
unnecessary to speak. Thus Washington is 
becoming each year more truly the field for 
woman’s best and most earnest efforts, and 
the great capital holds out to her the fairest 
promises of a future which the common ver- 
dict proclaims shall be a great era of woman. 
This development of opportunity for woman 
in Washington has been one of natural and 
easy growth, hence the permanence and im- 
portance of its results. 

The social precedence and influence of 
women in this country in the past have found 
their broadest and highest exercise in and 
about the social lifeof Washington. This has 
attracted many brilliant women to the capital, 
and those who were independent by means of 
money or of a strong will, and those who 
could persuade fathers or husbands to bend to 
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BY FANNIE C. 


ERHAPS it will be interesting to hear 
Pp from the actual experience of the writ- 
er, something about housekeeping in 
France, where the past four winters 
were spent. After one has been banished 
for some time from one’s ‘‘ain countree”’ 
there is likely to come an inexpressible long- 
ing for a taste of home life. Finding our- 
Selves overtaken by this feeling, we pro- 
ceeded upon the advice of friends, to gratify 
the desire by taking a furnished apartment, 
or flat, as we have it in our less euphonious 
parlance. Two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
French towns live in this manner, and for 
the sojourner who intends to move on in 
four or five months, it is more than conven- 
ient. 
You can enter such an apartment at a 
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their wishes, have remained, making it a per- 
manent, or at least a winter, residence. From 
social power there has gradually developed a 
power in politics, in business, in affairs gen- 
erally. Women of established position have 
been able and willing to help others who were 
less favored ; ability and energy have found 
encouragement, and have also created a de- 
mand for talent. Authors, musicians, artists, 
doctors, lawyers, all find clients or patrons 
among their own sex in Washington ; but ad- 
venturers have little scope ; the day for them 
has past; society is well guarded, and such 
must look for a fresher field. Talent must be 
unusual and cultivated to a high standard ; 
to succeed here, work must be sincere and 
excellent in technique as well as in purpose. 

Yet it is not for woman only that Washing- 
ington is becoming a center of art and litera- 
ture. Men who are devoted to these pursuits 
are drifting here more slowly, but with the 
fixed purpose of remaining, since they find 
the requirements of an intellectual life and 
the pleasures of a complete home. No other 
city is so ideal a place of residence, where 
homes are so free from the noise and rush of 
traffic, and yet near enough to business cen- 
ters for all purposes of convenience. Here is 
an opportunity for the development of a high 
type of American life, at once simple and re- 
fined. 


NATIVE LAND. 


W. BARBOUR. 

day’s notice. Indeed you may select it in the 
morning and enter in the afternoon, or as 
soon as you have signed the lease and paid 
down half the rent. Every thing is in readi- 
ness for occupancy, and you have nothing to 
do but to look over the inventory with your 
landlord, being very particular to note care- 
fully every crack in the china, every nick in 
the toilet sets, and any weakness in the chair 
legs. You will usually find your rooms gen- 
erously furnished with all necessaries, and 
your bed linen, table linen, silver, and cut- 
lery all that could be desired. As for the 
kitchen, with its numerous casseroles and 
shining brass pannikins adorning the walls, 
itis a pleasure to look upon it; and the 
anxious housekeeper will find that she has 
nothing left to long for, even down to the 
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regulation six white and six blue aprons for 
the cook. 

Of course the next and most important step 
is to select cautiously that being who is to 
reign supreme in her own realm, queen of the 
cuisine. There is no waiting for days, look- 
ing around or answering of advertisements. 
You go to a first class agent, explain pre- 
cisely the sort of servant you require; she 
sends you one after the other until you are 
suited, and, whereas in the morning you had 
no abiding place, by afternoon you are cosily 
settled in your own home, talking over the 
coming dinner in your own salle-d-manger, 
with your own cook, who at once puts to 
flight all your misgivings, is sympathetic 
and suggestive, but above all, respectful and 
reliable. 

And now you begin to note the difference 
between the privileges enjoyed by our own 
much-spoiled Hibernian servitors, and this 
blue-aproned, white-capped, tidy individual. 
In the first place she has no day out. I have 
never had a French domestic ask me for an 
afternoon for herself, and when I have indi- 
cated to one that she may have one hour 
every Sabbath morning for mass, and may 
take two hours’ outing the same afternoon, 
she accepted the privilege with gratitude, as 
if I had bestowed a favor. They never have 
company, and do not use my kitchen asa 
meeting-place for their friends, but are 
trained to give up their waking-hours tomy 
service, and are in readiness to wait upon me 
at any time during the day or evening. 

The wages of a cook in a French city vary 
from eight to twelve dollars per month. The 
latter price will command a cordon-bleu who 
can cook an elaborate dinner of twelve courses, 
without asking outside assistance. But I 
have had this winter in Nice a Parisian cook 
for nine dollars a month, who understands 
very well all kinds of family cooking,— 
soups, roasts, vegetables, entrées, croquettes, 
and desserts. Ihave not as yet asingle 
failure to record on her part within the entire 
season. Everything has turned out just as 
she planned it, and always most delicious. 

There are a few privileges which a French 
domestic considers hers by right. One is 
her allowance of wine. Just so many bottles 
(three and a half quarts per week) of the viz 
ordinaire must be provided, or there would 
beastrike. Asthis is the pure wine of the 
country,costing from seventy-five cents to a 
dollar and a half per dozen (most likely wa- 


tered, but not alcoholic), there is no fear of 
intoxication with this small quantity. 

A second privilege which is hers is the 
‘cing per cent,’’ or the commission of one 
sou on every franc, granted to the cook by 
all the tradesmen with whom her mistress 
deals. The coal merchant, the grocer, the 
butcher, and the milkman, all ungrudgingly 
bestow this money on the cook, when the 
bills are paid at the end of each month, pour 
tenir la pratique. She is then supposed to 
interest herself in their behalf to direct the 
custom to their shops. This is quite a lucra- 
tive business for her, for in a family where 
the living expenses comeup to three hundred 
dollars a month, her gains would amount to 
fifteen dollars, which means much more in 
France than in America. 

Of course the wages of a chef are much 
higher than those of a cutsiniére. He would 
receive anywhere from twelve to fifty dollars 
a month in a private family, and in pensions 
or hotels even more. 

The morning meal of the domestic consists 
simply of black coffee with sugar, and bread 
without butter ; but if you should give her a 
dinner without soup anda salad of some 
kind, she would feel ill-treated. She will 
make this same salad for herself out of al- 
most anything that is left over; a few slices 
of beet, the outside leaves of the lettuce, cold 
boiled potatoes, or even a few dandelion 
leaves ; but salad she must have. 

Now as to the acquirements of an average 
French cutsini2re. In the first place, she 
thoroughly understands her work. She isno 
raw recruit, experimenting with the material 
which her mistress provides; she is a born 
cook, as most of the French are. Down to 
the ignorant peasant you will find that they 
know how to cook what they are able to pro- 
cure, be it only a soupe aux choux, in a man- 
ner which makes it palatable and even deli- 
cious of its kind. The French cook will 
never waste anything, tothe smallest crust 
of bread; and she will teach an American 
housekeeper such lessons in small but fruit- 
ful economies, as could never be learned in 
our land of extravagance and overflowing 
wealth. Thenshe is neverataloss. Ifany- 
thing is forgotten or the grocer has failed 
her, she will substitute something else at the 
last moment, and you will hardly notice the 
difference. Seasoning is her forte. A leaf 
of Jaurier here, an échalote there ; a truffe or 
two with one dish, and a taste of poirot with 
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another, while the white wine, the red wine, 
and the wiz de mad2ve must always be at 
hand for her sweetbreads or filets. 

There are two great reliefs to the pressure 
of work in a French household. The wash- 
ing and the baking are always done outside. 
All the house linen is given to the washer- 
woman, even tothe dish-towels. This is not 
so expensive as it seems, for the prices 
charged are extremely low, and vary accord- 
ing to the size of the article. For instance, a 
table-cloth costs five cents to launder, while 
a napkin is only two, and a dish-towel one 
cent. 

All bread is bought at the baker’s, and 
most of the cake also, so there is no baking 
in the house, beyond desserts, puddings, etc. 
We have no extra pressure in the kitchen on 
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Saturdays, when our cooks at home are apt 
to be wrought up toa pitch of anxiety about 
their cakeandpies. Wedocertainly miss the 
delicious home-made cake of our childhood’s 
memory, but the delicate little fancy cakes of 
the French pétissier are so attractive,and it is 
so easy and inexpensive to order them made 
fresh expressly for you for twenty-five cents 
per dozen, that one cannot complain. We 
can buy home-made bread here which they 
call pain anglais. 

But when Monday comes and there are no 
cold dinners, no cross cooks, or untidy 
waitresses, but all things running as 
smoothly and delightfully as on other days, 
then one feels that the French could teach us 
something if we were only willing to learn, 
about housekeeping made easy. 


SISTERHOOD. 


BY J. K. WETHERILL. 


‘| Convent of the Holy Family—the 


home of a colored Sisterhood—is in 

the French quarter of New Orleans, 

on Orleans Street, between Royal 
and Bourbon. Standing at its great door- 
way and looking riverward one can see the 
garden at the back of St. Louis Cathedral 
with its banana and magnolia trees and rosy- 
blossomed crape myrtles ; and the balconies 
of the gray old houses opposite are gay with 
flowers. 

It was pleasant, the day I visited the con- 
vent, to leave the noise and dust of the 
streets and enter the cool and dimly-lighted 
hall. When I explained my errand to Sister 
Berchmans, the portress—who, with her pale, 
freckled complexion, might easily pass for a 
white woman—she looked rather puzzled, 
but said cordially, ‘‘Sit down a li’l’ in de 
parlor, Madame. I run call Sister Frances.” 

This parlor was spotlessly neat ; the floor 
covered with a red and white matting, and 
the paneled and wainscoted walls hung with 
pictures of the Holy Family and various 
Saints. Among the latter was a portrait of 
St. John Berchmans, ‘‘ saved by a miracle,”’ 
so Sister Frances subsequently told me, 
“when Faranta’s Theater took fire, and 
nearly burnt us out of house and home.”’ 

As the Convent includes a boarding-school 
for colored girls, I was not surprised to see 


several gay little pink dresses and some 
white muslin mob-caps lying upon a chair. 
I could not help smiling, however, when sud- 
denly there broke upon the conventual 
quietude the sound of a piano accompani- 
ment noisily banged, while a childish voice 
shrilled out that very secular ditty : 


Ha, ha, ha! and he, he, he! 
Little brown jug, how I love thee! 


but the strain ceased abruptly, as if sup- 
pressed by some one in authority. 

At this point Sister Frances entered. She 
is a Canadian by birth, a small mulattress 
with a face at once cheerful and gentle. In 
talking with her I found her to be a woman 
of quick intelligence, with a natural capacity 
for business, but little education ; full of en- 
thusiasm for her vocation, an energetic 
worker whose delight is in action. 

“I’ve been nearly all over the United 
States begging for our Convent,’ she told 
me; ‘‘and I've been right successful, too.”’ 

Many years ago, when Sister Frances first 
came to New Orleans, she found the Order 
very poorly housed. In looking about for 
better quarters she chanced upon their pres- 
ent habitation, a commodious building, once 
the famous Globe Ball-room, where wildest 
revelry held sway in the old times ; and after- 
ward used as the Criminal Court. 
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“‘ The price was twenty thousand dollars,” 
said Sister Frances, ‘‘and we hadn’t a dollar 
when we agreed to take the house: but we 
were given a year’s credit. That’s twelve 
years ago, and now we've nearly paid for it,”’ 
she added with pardonable pride. 

Sister Frances took me through the Con- 
vent, saying that any disorder I might notice 
was due to the fact that to-night the pupils’ 
annual exhibition was to take place. There 
are at present twenty-five children in the 
boarding-school ; and seven Sisters are en- 
gaged in teaching them the English branches, 
music, French, Spanish, and fine needle- 
work. 

‘‘Some of the children are going to act 
*The Vacant Chair’ to-night,’ said Sister 
Frances, ‘‘in remembrance of Mother Made- 
leine, who died about ten months ago. Ah, 
our good Mother!” anda tear glistened in 
her eye, ‘“‘ we can’t get reconciled to losing 
her.”’ 

Upstairs is the children’s dormitory, very 
tidy, with its rows of white-covered single 
beds, and a long wooden table, running al- 
most the length of the room, on which are 
disposed basins, pitchers, mugs, tooth- 
brushes, and other toilet necessities. Two of 


the younger pupils were there, one very 
black, with her kinky wool tied up with 
white strings; and the other almost white, 
with light brown hair which fell in pretty 
curls about her shoulders. 

In the music-room, bending overa weighty- 
looking volume, was Sister Ursule, a tall, 


handsome quadroon with a fine profile. She 
was trained in the Convent of the Ursulines, 
in New Orleans, and is the instructor of the 
novices. The present Mother Superior, 
Mother Cecilia, is a portly, benevolent- 
looking yellow woman, a great worker, I was 
told. In one ofthecorridors we encountered a 
tall and very stout negress, the ‘‘ cooking Sis- 
ter.”” It looked rather odd to see that jolly 
black countenance, which expressed in its 
coarse features no higher virtue than animal 
good nature, framed by the snowy whiteness 
of the nun’s coif. 

The Chapelisvery nicely fitted up, and has 
a pretty white and gold altar, the gift of some 
ladies of New Orleans, who also donated 
money to repair the organ, when it was in- 
jured by the fire previously mentioned. On 
the severe-looking wooden benches of the 
Chapel were seated, in silent prayer, two 
black-robed Sisters and three in spotless 
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white. The latter were to assume the Holy 
Habit, in a few days. 

There are about forty-five Sisters in the 
Convent at present. The vow becomes per- 
petual after ten years’ probation. When I 
asked Sister Frances if many of the postu- 
lants discover that they have mistaken their 
vocation, she answered: ‘‘Well, you see, 
Madame, there always will be discontented 
ones everywhere. We're very particular 
about one thing. Even if we bring up a girl 
in the convent, and she wants to join the 
Order, we return her to her family and let 
her see something of the world first. Then 
if she don’t alter her mind, well and good. 
Ah! the world ain’t such great things, after 
all.”’ 

The history of the community is interest- 
ing. It was founded in 1842, during the ex- 
istence of slavery, by four young free women 
of color, natives of New Orleans, well educa- 
ted and of respectable parentage. Full of 
zeal for the elevation of their race, they be- 
gan by teaching the catechism, and prepar- 
ing colored girls and women for their first 
communion ; devoting their time, energies, 
and money unstintingly and lovingly to the 
work. They built indeed better, far better 
than they knew. 

In connection with the Convent of the Holy 
Family there are an Orphan Asylum, a 
Home for Aged Women, and a day school for 
girls in the Third District. There is a 
branch of the Sisterhood at Donaldsonville, 
and another at Opelousas. The Order is not 
wealthy by any means, and with the many 
calls that are made upon it, funds are often 
sorely needed. The accommodations of the 
Orphan Asylum leave much to be desired, 
and itis the hope of the Sisters that they 
may, one day, be able to erect a suitable 
building on a vacant lot next to the Mother 
House. 

In Louisiana there are 300,000 Catholics, 
100,000 of these being colored. Of the latter 
there are about 25,000 in New Orleans, most 
of them living in the French Quarter. 

By unprejudiced minds the Catholic reli- 
gion must be rated as a strong tactor in the 
moral progress of the negro race. Instead of 
appealing to their excitable and barbaric side, 
its church worship teaches lessons of mental 
repose, meditation, silent prayér, and self- 
control ; while the paternal guidance of the 
priest is an influence for good over their 
childlike, half-developed natures. 
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WHAT ENGLISH WOMEN ARE DOING IN ART. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS. 


SAW for the first time the other day that 
interesting book ‘‘ Woman’s Work in 
| America.”” There I found excellent 
chapters on Woman in Literature, in 
Journalism, in Medicine, in the Ministry, 
in Law, inthe State, in Industry, in Phi- 
lanthropy, but, to my surprise, not a word 
about Woman in Art. This is all the 
more unexpected since I know how very 
thoroughly and enthusiastically American 
women have studied and are studying art as 
a profession. I have just come back from 
Paris and the two Salons, where American 
women artists are well represented. We 
have only to look at our illustrated magazines 
to know how many have become illustrators 
and wood engravers. And as for decorative 
art, is it not enough to mention the names of 
Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Dora Wheeler ? 

In England women are fast becoming no 
less prominent in art. It is true that at 
present those who hold the first rank as art- 
ists are few, but the progress they have 
made of late years from their old slough of 
ladylike amateurism promises far better 
things for the future. It is at this season, of 
all others, that their progress can best be ap- 
preciated, since women are among the con- 
tributors to all the large summer picture ex- 
hibitions in London. 

There are too many people who look upon 
art asa mere pastime or mere amusement, 
which sometimes, in case of a reverse of for- 
tune, can be turned to profit. By painting 
menus and Christmas cards and little trum- 
pery odds and ends which no one wants, the 
daughter of people in ‘‘reduced circumstan- 
ces”’ can make a little money for herself with- 
out endangering hersocial position. Butart is 
something more than this. It means years 
of hard work and hard study ; it necessitates 
first a thorough training and then the entire 
devotion of one’s life to it. If Marie Bashkirt- 
seff's Journal accomplished nothing else, it 
at least showed the sacrifices the would-be 
painter, whatever his or her circumstances, 
is called upon tomake. This is realized now 
by Englishwomen, who know that to succeed 
they must embrace art asa profession, not 
amuse themselves with it as a recreation. 

There are women students in the Royal Acad- 


emy and South Kensington schools and in 
most of the large private studios where pupils 
are admitted. Many English girls goto Paris, 
where the advantages are so much greater, 
the art education so much more thorough. 
The result of all this serious endeavor is the 
very creditable appearance women make on 
the walls of the Royal Academy and the New 
Gallery. 

There is in London a Society of Lady Ar- 
tists who give a show every spring. I have 
been to their exhibition this year. But I 
shall say little about it because to me it 
seems but a survival of the old days when 
women never tried to rise above amateurism. 
Those who can really do anything send to 
the large shows where they are content to be 
judged as artists, not as ‘“‘ladies.’’ Thacke- 
ray declared once that there was no such 
thing as an authoress ; and so there should be 
no such thing asa lady artist. There is little 
to be proud of in the collection the society 
has got together. Commonplaceness is the 
standard, incompetency the rule. There are 
some few exceptions, but one wonders what 
they are doing there in that gallery. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the Royal Acad- 
emy, where one finds women exhibitors fully 
equipped to compete with men. Their num- 
ber is large. If you run your eye down the 
catalogue you see name after name with the 
distinctive Miss or Mrs. Muchoftheir work, 
it must be admitted, is not very interesting. 
But neither is much sent by men contributors. 
Here and there onestands out with distinction. 
Most distinguished this year is Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes. She is the wife of the well-known 
painter of that name, but before her marriage, 
as Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, she had al- 
ready made some little reputation both as 
painter andetcher. She is one of the little 
group of artists known as the Newlynites, 
who have their studios down on the Cornish 
coast, chiefly in Newlyn and St. Ives. But 
while this year for one reason or another, 
most of their pictures are hardly up to the 
mark, Mrs. Forbes has rarely shown any- 
thing finerthan her ‘‘Game of Old Maid.” 
In painting three little girls playing their 
favorite game at a table in front of an open 
window, she has given a delightful study of 
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light and color, and shown her mastery of 
technique and keen artistic perception. It 
has exactly those qualities which appeal to 
the artist, who cares less for subject than 
treatment. Mrs. Forbes lives in Newlyn. 

Another of the same school is Mrs. Adrian 
Stokes who lives in St. Ives by the sea. She 
too comes to the fore with a striking ‘‘ An- 
nunciation’’—striking because of its tech- 
nical excellence and her novel conception of 
a theme used again and again by painters. 
Her Virgin, in pale sage green gown and 
Quakerish cape, looks like a little charity 
girl; the angel Gabriel stands just behind 
her, holding the conventional stalk of lilies. 
Quiet color, restrained treatment, are its most 
notable qualities. 

Then at the Academy too, are Mrs. Anna 
Lea Merritt, the Philadelphian who has been 
in London for long years and whose picture 
last summer was bought by the trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest Fund; Mrs. Louise 
Jopling Rowe who has a large flourishing 
school in her studio; Miss Clara and Miss 
Hilda Montalba, the two sisters who have 
done so much work in Venice and are always 
seen in all the principal English exhibitions. 

The New Gallery now holds the position of 
the old Grosvenor—Bunthorne’s greenery- 
gallery. It is here that Mr. Burne-Jones and 
the artists of his school—the Neo-Gothic 
school—exhibit. They are nearly the legiti- 
mate successors of the Pre-Raphaelites, whose 
traditions they cherish. Among them are as 
many women as men. Mostconspicuous are 
Mrs. Evelyn De Morgan, a very faithful 
student of Mr. Burne-Jones, whose beauty of 
color as well as eccentricity of drawing she 
fortunately borrows; Mrs. Stillman and 
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Miss Lisa Stillman, the wife and daughter of 
the well-known American art critic ; and Mrs. 
Swynnerton. The latter this year surpasses 
herself; she has a study of the nude which 
she calls ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,’’ not only the 
cleverest thing she has ever done but one of 
the finest canvases in the gallery ; in it, one 
is glad to see, she throws off much of the man- 
nerism peculiar to the school in which she has 
been trained, to give a staightforward, real- 
istic rendering of her subject. I doubt if her 
name has been heard in America but she must 
now be counted one of the most promising 
women artists in England. 

But not merely the Burne-Jones group are 
represented in the New Gallery. Here we 
also have Miss Anna Tadema, who, owing to 
ill health I believe, is less strong than usual, 
though, as always, she is interesting; and 
Mrs. Tadema, who is as constant to Dutch 
interiors as her husband isto classic marbles; 
and Miss Flora Reid, a vigorous young Scotch- 
woman who paints with much individuality 
and power. 

Ihave mentioned none but the principal 
women exhibitors of the year. To give a 
mere catalogue of names here would be use- 
less. In the smaller galleries many others 
figure. At the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colors a picture by Miss Gertrude Hammond 
was singled out and bought by the Empress 
Frederick during her visit to London. A few 
have even made their way into the New En- 
glish Art Club where the technical standard 
is unusually high for England, and the 
Hanging Committee unusually strict. Alto- 
gether, I should say that when the history of 
Woman’s Work in England comes to be writ- 
ten, Woman in Art cannot be overlooked. 


PLAYING WITH HEARTS. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


EVERAL instances, showing the re- 
sults of playing with hearts, have 
come under my notice recently, which 
have emphasized in my mind the dan- 

ger of being careless in such matters. 

That it is natural for young men to admire 
and love young women, goes without saying. 
As well argue that we must not love flowers 
and music and sunlight, as to say one must 
not love the beauty and grace and sweetness 
of young womanhood. 


A home to many if not most young men, 
means all that is restful and delightful ; a place 
for comfort after the toil of the day ; a place 
of companionship with some one whose in- 
terests are identical with his and whose tastes 
are congenial to hisown. He does not wait 
as does a woman to see if love be reciprocal. 
He loves, and hopes for, and asks for a re- 
turn. 

The girl is apt to be less impulsive. She 
or her mother for her, is perhaps worldly wise, 
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and considers well whether the man can sup- 
port her and whether he will probably make 
her happy. She accepts the attentions of 
one or a dozen, and decides among them. 
This is right according to our modern society, 
but she too often forgets whether she is giv- 
ing pain needlessly. 

It is too much the fashion to argue that 
men are not deeply touched in such matters ; 
that full of business as they are, a refusal is 
easily borne, and another love takes the place. 

True we read in the daily press quite often 
of a suicide resulting from arebuffor a broken 
promise, but we seem to forget, unless per- 
chance it touches our own home circle, and 
then the mother’s heart breaks for her tenderly 
reared son or daughter. 

I believe the history of the world shows that 
men love deeply, and with an affection as 
lasting as that of women. Whocan ever for- 
get the undying affection of Sir Walter Scott 
for fair young Margaret? He met and loved 
her at nineteen, and for six years worked at 
his law drudgery, looking forward toa happy 
union with her. Hesaid toa friend, ‘‘It was 
a proud night with me when I first found that 
a pretty young woman could think it worth 
while to sit and talk with me hour after hour, 
ina corner of the ball-room, while allthe world 
were capering in our view.”’ 

As his first year’s practice brought him but 
$125, his second $290, and his third $420, 
the young lady counseled waiting for better 
days. 

Two years later Margaret was married to 
the eldest son of a baronet, afterward Sir 
William Forbes, and died thirteen years 
after her marriage. The cause of her change 
of mind is not known. 

At first Scott felt that he had been wronged, 
but this feeling against Margaret soon sub- 
sided, and was replaced by an unchangeable 
affection. She became the heroine of ‘‘ Roke- 
by” and of ‘‘ Woodstock.” 

Thirty years later, when Europe and Amer- 
ica were filled with praise of Scott, he met 
the mother of his early love. He writes in 
his diary, after the meeting : 

I went to make a visit, and fairly softened my- 
self like an old fool, with recalling old stories till 
I was fit for nothing but shedding tears and re- 
peating verses for the whole night. This is sad 
work. The very grave gives up its dead, and time 
rolls back thirty years to add to my perplexities. 
Idon’t care, I begin to grow case-hardened, and, 
like a stag turning at bay, my naturally good 
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temper grows fierce and dangerous. Yet what 
a romance to tell—and told, I fear, it will 
one day be. And then my three years of dream- 
ing and my two years of awakening will be chron- 
icled, doubtless. But the dead will feel no pain. 

When he visited St. Andrews he recalled 
how thirty-four years before he had carved 
her name in runic characters on the turf be- 
side the castle gate, and asked himself why, 
at fifty-six, that name ‘‘should still agitate 
his heart.”’ 

I never read of stern and fearless Andrew 
Jackson without recalling his devoted love 
for Rachel Robards. With the world he was 
thought to be domineering and harsh, and 
was often profane ; but with her he was pa- 
tient, gentle, and deferential. Having no 
children they adopted her nephew, when but 
a few days old. When Jackson conquered at 
New Orleans and young ladies strewed flow- 
ers along the path of the hero, to have the 
commendation of Rachel was morethan that of 
all the world beside. When he was elected 
President she said, ‘‘ Well, for Mr. Jackson’s 
sake, I am glad; for my own part’I never 
wished it.’’ 

Earnest in her religious convictions, he 
built a small brick church for her in the Her- 
mitage grounds, that she might gather her 
neighbors and servants about her for worship. 
Mrs. Jackson died suddenly just after her 
husband’s election to the presidency. He 
could not believe that she was dead. When 
they brought a table to lay her body upon it, 
he said tenderly in a choking voice, ‘‘ Spread 
four blankets upon it. Ifshe does come to, 
she will lie so hard upon the table.’’ 

All night long he sat beside the form of his 
beloved Rachel, often feeling of her heart and 
pulse. In the morning he was wholly incon- 
solable, and when he found that she was 
really dead, the body could scarcely be forced 
from his arms. He prepared a tomb for her 
like an open summer-house, and buried her 
under the white dome supported by marble 
pillars. 

While Jackson lived he wore her miniature 
constantly about his neck, and every night 
laid it open beside her prayer-book at his bed- 
side. Her face was the last thing upon which 
his eyes rested before he slept, and the first 
thing upon which his eyes opened in the morn- 
ing through those eight years at the White 
House. He made his will bequeathing all 
his property to his adopted son, because, said 
he, ‘‘If she were alive, she would wish him 
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to have it all, and to me her wish is law.” 

Two days before he died he said, ‘‘ Heaven 
will be no heaven to me if I do not find my 
wife there.’’ He used to say, ‘‘ All I have 
achieved—fame, power, everything—would I 
exchange, if she could be restored to me for a 
moment.’’ 

Washington Irving cherished forever the 
memory of Matilda Hoffman, who died at the 
age of seventeen. He could never hear her 
name mentioned afterward. Afterhis death 
a package was found marked “Private 
Mems.”’ Ina faded manuscript of his own 
writing, were a lovely miniature of Matilda 
and a braid of fair hair. For years Irving 


kept her Bible and prayer-book under his pil- 
low, and to the end of his life these were al- 
ways carried with him on his journeys. 

In the faded manuscript one reads : 


The ills that I have undergone in this life have 
been dealt out to me drop by drop, and I have 
tasted all their bitterness. I saw her fade rap- 
idly away; beautiful, and more beautiful, and 
most angelical to the last. 

I seemed to care for nothing, the world was a 
blank tome. I abandoned all thought of the 
law. I went into the country, but could not 
bear the solitude, yet could not endure society. 

. «I seemed to drift about without aim or ob- 
ject, at the mercy of every breeze; my heart 
wanted anchorage. I was naturally susceptible, 
and tried to form other attachments, but my 
heart would not hold on ; it would continually re- 
cur to what it had lost ; and whenever there was 
a pause in the hurry of novelty and excitement 
I would sink into dismal dejection. For years 
I could not talk on the subject of this hopeless 
regret ; I could not even mention her name ; but 
her image was continually before me, and I 
dreamed of her incessantly. 


For time makes all but true love old; 
The burning thoughts that then were told 
Run molten still in memory’s mold, 

And will not cool 
Until the heart itself is cold 

In Lethe’s pool. 


The memory of Ann Rutledge never faded 
from the heart of Abraham Lincoln. Years 
after her death he was heard to say, ‘‘My 
heart lies buried in the grave of that girl. I 
can never be reconciled to have the snow, 
rains, and storms beat upon her grave.”’ 

Gruff Samuel Johnson worked in his garret, 
a mostinconvenient room, after his ‘‘ Letty’’ 
died, because, said he, ‘‘ In that room I never 
saw Mrs. Johnson.”” Her wedding-ring was 
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placed in a little box, and tenderly kept till 
his death. 

Michael Angelo’s devotion to Vittoria 
Coionna will be told, perhaps, even after the 
wonderful statues of Day and Night are lost 
or destroyed. ‘‘He bore such a love to her,” 
said his pupil, Condivi, ‘‘that I remember to 
have heard him say that he grieved at noth. 
ing so much as that when he went to see her 
pass from this life he had not kissed her brow 
or her face, as he kissed her hand. After 
her death he frequently stood trembling and 
as if insensible.’’ 

All lovers of art know of Saskia whose 
life was to Rembrandt like the transcendent 
light hethrew over his pictures ; whose death 
left him forever in the shadow of shadows. 

If men give such affection as these men 
gave—and tens of thousands do—then the af. 
fection is worth the most careful considera- 
tion ; accepted, if possible, with gratitude 
that one has been thought worthy of homage; 
refused, if necessary, with the utmost deli- 
cacy and kindness. 

Young women sometimes, perhaps be- 
cause of youth, do not realize the far-reaching 
influence of what the world is pleased to jest 
about as ‘‘love affairs.” 

An acquaintance of mine, pretty, intelli- 
gent, and reared by a Christian mother, be- 
came engaged totwo young men at the same 
time. One of course was refused, with, to 
him, bitter heart-ache. She married the 
other, led a wretched life with him, and 
finally was divorced. 

Another received for years the attention of 
a worthy and wealthy young man. Another 
young man visited her, for whom she pos- 
sibly had a preference. Both offered them- 
selves to her, and both were accepted, she 
doubtless hoping to choose later, the one 
who pleased her best. Both discovered her 
plan, were indignant, and left her to make 
other conquests. 

These cases are far from isolated. I do not 
believe they arise from the heartlessness of 
wgmen, but from lack of thought and care. 
A man can offer a woman nothing higher 
than a sincere love. While she need not as- 
sume that men who offer her attention wish 
to marry her, it is a mistake to keep one’s 
eyes shut, and open them only to find that a 
heart has been hurt temporarily and per- 
chance permanently. Good common sense 
as well as principle, are necessary in matters 
pertaining to hearts. 
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THE WAIFS’ 


NE of the most marked signs of the 
progress of the world in humanity 
is the increased attention paid to 
that class of children, found in all 

large cities, who are practically homeless. 
One of the ways in which Chicago is showing 
her interest in this subject is in the Waifs’ 
Picnic, which has become an established cus- 
tom, taking place in Jackson Park, the broad 
expanse of lawn there offering an excellent 
opportunity for games and races of all 
kinds. 

This picnic was originally an outgrowth of 
the Waifs’ Mission, a Sunday school held at 
nine o’clock Sunday morning, where, by of- 
fering the attractions of music and free 
lunch, an effort is made to gather the neg- 
lected newsboys and bootblacks of the great 
city into classes and impart some degree of 
religious instruction. As might be expected, 
the teachers in this school have labored un- 
der great difficulties in the way of obtaining 
order and attention. Nevertheless, much 
good has been done. 

The annual outing given to the members 
of this school has been extended ‘to include 
many others ; every child, in fact, whose ap- 
pearance indicates that he is a stranger to 
home comforts, is welcomed. In this work, 
the sympathy of all is enlisted, with no dis- 
tinction as to religion or sect. The railroad 
furnishes a special train, free of cost ; several 
business firms and daily papers furnish suits 
foracertain number of boys, and if they 
choose to mingle a little judicious advertis- 
ing with their charity, by having their names 
placed prominently on the garments, surely 
noone will object, for the boys are happy 
and proud of their suits. Contributions of 
food, ‘ce cream, and lemons are made by 
other firms and individuals. There is never 
any lack of these essentials toa picnic. A 
free bath and hair-cut are also given every 
boy applying for the same at the rooms of 
the mission. This operation adds much to 
their appearance if not comfort. 

Young America is never so happy as when 
he can march, and these street urchins are no 
exceptions to the rule. The march from the 
place of meeting to the station where they 
board the train is one of the features of the 


PICNIC AT CHICAGO. 


BY ADELAIDE G. 


MARCHANT. 


day. Many carry flags, while others bear 
banners of their own devising, some of the 
mottoes expressing their confidence in the 
success of the World’s Fair, others their own 
needs. This year the hearts of the boys 
were gladdened by the presence of two visit- 
ing bands, those of Detroit and St. Louis. 
These amateur musicians made a very fine 
appearance, although they were composed of 
newsboys. The Park officials also contribu- 
ted a number of small pony carts, which were 
highly appreciated by those fortunate enough 
to occupy them. This motley pageant of 
boys of all ages and sizes attracted much at- 
tention. 

To see the true inwardness of this picnic, 
however, one must be on the ground. Four 
or five thousand children present many dif- 
ferent types of humanity, most of them, alas! 
showing sadly the want of home influence 
and mothering that is the most pitiful fea- 
ture of the life of these gamins. A foreigner, 
whose English has been acquired from gram- 
mars and select literature, would doubtless 
have difficulty in understanding many of the 
expressions heard here. The compiler of 
‘‘English as she is Spoke,’’ or of choice 
specimens of slang, would finda wide and 
rich field. 

In spite of these characteristics, there is an 
evident air of enjoyment, from those of 
larger growth, eagerly arranging for a game 
of baseball, to the small boy, who is con- 
tented to lieon his back on the grass and 
kick up his heels. 

Moving about among the crowd of boys, 
many little points are noted, small in them- 
selves, but suggestive of their daily life. At 
first sight, it appears strange that bootblacks 
should burden themselves with their outfits 
when coming on an excursion of pleasure; a 
second thought will bring the explanation 
that they have no homes in which to leave 
them. A number of the boys have bruised 
faces or black eyes, remindersof recent fights. 
Some have attempted a suitable attire for the 
day by twisting a piece of red, white, and 
blue cloth around their hats ; one girl is seen 
with a wisp tied around her head. For there 
are many girls in this company, not all of 
whom, perhaps, sell papers. 
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Not only the homeless children are in- 
cluded, but many of the very poor. Numbers 
of poor women with their families have taken 
this opportunity to visit the Park, and if they 
have provided no lunch, it is freely served to 
all from the abundance. Here a baby lies on 
its back, sound asleep, with arms and legs 
stretched out straight, showing that it is not 
accustomed to the restraints of a crib, there 
three little girls are passing around one 
handkerchief with which to wipe their warm 
and perspiring faces. 

The dinner is the most exciting event of the 
day, of course. To serve lunch in the ordi- 
nary picnic fashion would be impossible in a 
company of this size. Therefore, in an im- 
provised enclosure of unpainted boards, the 
teachers and helpers are busy cutting and 
buttering bread, slicing ham, and preparing 
cake and other dainties. A bountiful supply 
of each of these is placed in a paper. bag and 
passed to a boy, who fills up the chinks with 
popcorn. When all is ready, by great effort 
on the part of several stalwart policemen and 
others, a line is formed and the children 
pass through the enclosure, each is handed 
a bag containing the luncheon, and departs 
to eat it in his own time and place as best 
suits him. 

Previous to the dinner, ice cream was 
served in wooden butter dishes. Much ef- 


fort was required to keep order here also, but 
some semblance of a line was obtained, 
Sometimes a dish would contain two spoons 
and be served in common. In other cases, 
one spoon did duty for several or one dish 
furnished refreshment for an entire family. 

After dinner was disposed of, the company 
were free todo as they liked, many prefer- 
ring to play ball or run races, while others 
were content to enjoy the fresh air from 
Lake Michigan and walk over the green 
grass, which for the day was all ‘‘common.” 
The number of cripples noticed shows the 
liability of the street boy to accident ; but no 
elaborate crutches or artificial limbs supply 
the place ot the missing members. A piece 
of board smoothed and cut into shape usually 
does duty for a crutch or is strapped on at 
the knee to walk on. 

Such an undertaking involves much work 
on the part of those entrusted with its man- 
agement, but is cheerfully given for the sake 
of the pleasure thereby brought to these un- 
fortunates, who through no fault of their 
own, lead lives of misery and ignorance. 
The world is beginning to realize that the 
best interests of the community demand that 
something be done toward lifting them out 
of this condition toa higher and happier life. 
A day’s holiday in the Park is only one of 
the means to an end. 


WOMAN IN LITERATURE. 
BY DR. KLARA KUHNAST. 


Translated from the '' Frauenberuf" for ‘The Chautauquan." 


its works of art; yet while ideas con- 
tained in painting and architectural 
art are intelligible to only a comparatively 
few, thoughts expressed in literature are ac- 
cessible to all educated people. Indeed, lit- 
erature is so good a mirror of its time that in 
those works which writers in remote lands and 
in bygone centuries have handed down, the 
features of life at that time are evident to-day. 
Literature, therefore, offers a rich treasure 
for the study of every phenomenon of social 
life ; and it is of great interest to see in what 
manner the life of woman is represented in 
poetry. 
Observance ot the literature of modern civ- 
ilized people from the time when they began 


ok: spirit of every epoch is reflected in 


to crystallize as nations, about the beginning 
of the middle ages, until about the middle of 
this century, reveals a point of great impor- 
tance, namely, that man, acting and suffer- 
ing as a personality, commands an interest 
in himself, while woman is, almost exclu- 
sively, of interest only in her relation to 
others. As sweetheart, wife, mother, and 
sister she plays a very real, an indispensable 
role, but of herself, as a personality, she is 
nothing. 

In the oldest epics of the German race, 
which originated in crude, uncivilized times, 
women are not mentioned. War and mur- 
der fill the poems; so also in the song of 
Hildebrand, and in the northern saga of 
Beowulf. 
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The first women characters are met in the 
Nibelungen tradition. Feelings of love and 
of hate, even of truth come forth with ele- 
mental force, as the storms of winter roar 
through the old oak forests, and the sea 
thunders on the barren crags. Terrible 
reality is given to the portrayal of how grief 
fora murdered husband changed a lovely 
gentle maiden into a terrible woman in 
whom all other feelings, even motherly love, 
are crushed to the background in the strug- 
gle for revenge. In Kriemhild is shown the 
whole might of rampant passion, yet unre- 
strained by religion and morality. 

Acharming counterpart to Kriemhild is 
Gudrun, who is decked with all the feminine 
virtues, and in spite of the hardest trials re- 
mains true to her love; a clash between in- 
clination and duty is spared her, for when 
she follows her heart she does right at 
the same time. But this contradiction be- 
tween an overpowering love and forbidding 
duty forms the principal problem of the third 
great saga of the north, the Frithjofsaga. 
Ingeborg, one of the loveliest characters of 
old literature,does not remain true to her be- 
loved, but submits to the command of a cruel 
brother to give her hand to the gray-headed 
king. It is not so much the outward aim 
which she follows as the monition of an 
inner voice that holds the reader’s full inter- 
est. To-day the maiden wins most sympa- 
thy who gives up outside aims and worldly 
interest and holds fast her love; and that 
justly, for conditions have changed. But in 
Ingeborg’s time woman was rooted in the 
family and could not lead an independent 
life. She herself pictures this, as she de- 
clines Frithjof’s glowing proposition to es- 
cape with him, with the poetical figure of a 
water lily. Aslong as the flower remained 
rooted fast in the ground it had luster and 
color, but when it tore itself loose it faded 
and died and drifted at the sport of the wind 
and the wave. 

Itcould not be otherwise in so crudea 
time, when might made right, and when the 
noble Frithjof for a long time maintained 
himself and his people in a manner which 
according to modern ideas can be designated 
as nothing else than sea-robbery. A strong, 
untiring love is shown by Ingeborg, who 
conquered the second temptation to meet 
again with Frithjof, but it is refined by a 
higher conception of life than the desire for 
personal gratification. 
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In the very gradual development of the 
culture of the middle ages, we encounter a 
period which stands alone in its kind. It is 
the youthful age of to-day’s humanity over- 
flowing with lively feeling, which is ex- 
pressed in lyric effusions of the troubadours 
of sunny Provence and of the German minne- 
singers. It passes through the time of 
aspiration to be fancifully resigned to any- 
thing, and this aspiration finds its expression 
in the three great inclinations of the age of 
chivalry ; devotion to God, devotion to men, 
devotion to love,—an epoch in which the 
mere sight of a blooming meadow in the 
evening splendor impresses the passing 
knight in such a way that he resolves to go 
into a cloister and devote his life entirely to 
purity and the saints. Suchanepoch makes 
comprehensible the high degree of exaggera- 
tion in vassal fidelity and still higher in 
woman worship. 

From their power of expressing emotion 
the poems of the minnesingers have a high 
poetical value ; but it were over-rash to draw 
from this fanciful worship a favorable con- 
clusion in regard to woman’s general posi- 
tion. In this enchanted moonlit night, 
feeling always came into notice first, and 
then the object, which lost its importance, 
when feeling had vanished. It should not 
be forgotten that many of the most gifted 
minnesingers had women at home whom the 
poem ignores. 

The Italian poet Petrarch was full of this 
idea of respect for womanhood. The great 
Dante, a victim of the religious and political 
movement of his time, and very deeply af- 
fected by the fearful disorders of his native 
country, pictures the existence of the human 
soul in all its vicissitudes ; he descends into 
hell and ascends into paradise, and the beau- 
tiful and significant part of it all isthat while 
Virgil leads the poet through the horrors of 
hell and purgatory, Beatrice is the heavenly 
form which hovers before him. pointing the 
way to heaven. In the works of the third 
great poet, Giovanni Boccaccio, women in 
general do not appear in a very favorable 
light ; and the men certainly do not. 

After a time of poetical decline, following 
upon the epoch of lyric poetry, came the 
drama,—a classic period, as it was called in 
most lands. In Spain are found Calderon and 
Lope de Vega, who wrote their many won- 
derful dramas at the end of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
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It will excite no wonder that in Spain, 
where, in consequence of a seven hundred 
years’ rule of the Arabs, Oriental influences 
are evident yet to-day, woman’s position at 
that time was not specially favorable. Neither 
is itsurprising that in the country where 
Don Juan’s saga exists and was fist treated 
dramatically, woman appeared in poetry al- 
most exclusively as an object oflove. Yet it 
is remarkable that Calderon does not intro- 
duce a mother in one of his numerous impor- 
tant dramas. Children appear as seldom. 
The mothers usually are dead at the begin- 
ning of the play, and in the single instance 
where a mother occurs, in ‘‘ The Daughter of 
the Air,’’ she is the enemy and opposer rather 
than the mother of her son. It seemed an 
impossibility to the first dramatists of Spain 
to fit into poetry a character like that of Isa- 
bellain the ‘ Bride of Messina,’’ Volumnia 
in ‘‘ Coriolan,” or even the mother of Emilia 
Galotti. 

The women are always young, intriguing, 
quick-witted, and yet cannot say the right 
word at the right time; the servant girls are 
cunning, without principle, and bribable. 
Cruelty is not unusual. In the ‘‘ Devotion 
of the Cross,’’ one of Calderon’s most cele- 
brated religious tragedies, Julia flees from the 
cloister to follow her lover and for no other 
reason but to make sure of their silence, she 
suffocates five harmless, well behaved per- 
sons who have given her shelter and atten- 
dance. Her father Julias, who has heard 
nothing of these murders, wants her to die 
for another crime, while he finds not a word 
of blame with his son, who has committed 
the same wrong. It goes toshowthat atthis 
time in Spain there was a different standard 
for men than for women. 

In nearly all plays, as mentioned before, 
love forms the principal point of interest, but 
it is not that great, deep, overruling feeling 
which is found in German, English, or even 
in French dramas, but a rashly inflamed ar- 
dor, light trifling, knightly gallantry, and 
humble submission. This love flits easily 
from one object to another, and excuses the 
charge with the very popular comparison, 
that the moon ceases to be bright after one 
has seen the flaming face of the sun. Often 
without cause worth mentioning, through 
mere tiresomeness, this love turns into hate, 
which is just as ardent; for instance, Don 
Juan’s archetype in Gomez Arias, who sold 
his faithful Dorothea to a robber, and sent 


the purchase-money to another lover, whom 
he silently condemned to a similar fate. Yet 
retribution finally overtook him and he was 
beheaded. 

A motive that almost always accompanies 
love, and in such excess is made an almost 
incomprehensible point of honor by other na- 
tions, is jealousy. This is so often the case 
that a large number of Calderon’s plays may 
be called jealousy tragedies. The most im- 
portant of these is ‘‘The Physician of His 
Own Honor.’’ This physician operates so 
peculiarly that it is worth while to learn his 
method. Don Gutierre suspects his wife 
Mencia of infidelity tohim. Appearances are 
against Mencia, and although she is per- 
fectly innocent, she intrigues so unfortu- 
nately to avoid this appearance that her hus- 
band is only strengthened in his suspicion. 
An open statement of facts is neither asked 
nor given. Believing his wife guilty, Don 
Gutierre writes to her that she must die and 
gives her two hours to prepare for death like 
a Christian. He locks the doors and retains 
a surgeon whom hecompels, on pain of death, 
to kill Mencia by bleeding, in order that her 
reputation shall not be compromised to out- 
siders. He fostered the plan, never disap- 
proved in a play, of murdering the surgeon 
so as not to be betrayed, and only forbears 
because crossed by two men, one of whom 
is king. The latter knows through the 
supposed lover of Mencia, that she is inno- 
cent, and explains so to Don Gutierre. But 
when he contradicts, the king urges him no 
further, finding his deed quite justifiable. 
No investigation takes place, the innocent 
one is not avenged. Don Gutierre evinces 
neither repentance nor despair, but without 
delay marries Leonor, with whom he for- 
merly was well acquainted. And that is 
‘the physician of his own honor’’! 

How different in Shakspere! Inthe great- 
est of all jealousy tragedies, ‘‘ Othello,’’ the 
passion rises and wanes ; it is made intelligi- 
ble through the glowing temperament of the 
African, who is systematically charmed by 
the villain Iago, and cunningly cut off from 
every possibility of an explanation. And 
then as his terrible resolve comes to maturity 
within him, he does not shut up his victim 
two long, dreadful hours, and without faint- 
ness of heart have the deed committed by a 
strange hand, in cold blood, but in a rage of 
despair he thrusts the dagger himself into 
his wife’s breast. Then as her innocency 
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comes to light, his sorrow is as boundless as 
his rage, and he expiates his crime with his 
own death. 

In Shakspere’s time, when the great Eliz- 
abeth ruled land and sea, the women almost 
all show a freely developed character, and for 
the most part are given an important intro- 
duction. They do not submit silently in 
sorrowful resignation to the fate imposed 
upon them, but taking the rudder of their 
life’s boat in their own hands, they guide it 
independently, whether for good or for ill. 
The wide-awake Portia through her decision 
and cunning rescues her husband’s noble 
friend from a frightful death; the gentle 
Juliet devises a bold adventure tojoin Romeo, 
who has given up to hopeless despair. Bea- 
trice in ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’’ firmly 
believes in the innocence of her cousin hero, 
when all others despond, and does what is in 
her power to bring the truth tolight. Viola 
attires herself in men’s garments to get 
through life easier, and Lady Macbeth entices 
her husband to crime to satisfy her insatiable 
ambition. In all of Shakspere’s plays the 
women show themselves equal in importance 
tothe men; but in the historical dramas, 
where great political matters are more or less 


considered, they are decidedly placed in the 
background. 

A very different apprehension is met in the 
great French dramatists, Racine and Cor- 


neille. Representing the maxim that noble 
tragedy is played only in bygone centuries, 
or at least in remote countries, as in Turkey, 
they picture women as models. In conse- 
quence the closely proved agreement of place 
and time seems to have a certain uniformity 
of characters which effect is heightened by 
the fact that all the plays must be re- 
hearsed in the presence of the court. The 
authorities there went so far as to choose 
their places on the stage along the movable 
scene ; this gave much trouble to the author 
and actor. Since everything that could be 
construed as a disagreeable hint had to be 
avoided, it consequently happened that the 
women characters were taken from the realm 
of fancy. When they are good,they are very 
good, as Camille, Monime, Andromache; 
when they are bad they are very bad, as 
Medée, Phédre, Athalie. But these classics 
have not that wonderful mixture of good and 
bad, of bravery and weakheartedness which 
it has pleased Providence to place together in 
the human heart. To be exact there are no 
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individualities, but only perfect characters. 
Yet this representation is preferable to Calde- 
ton’s delineation. Here, too, love naturally is 
woman’s chief emotion, but it is nobler than 
among the Spaniards and is not completely 
dominant. Other feelings too are made much 
of, and among all wild passions, Androm- 
ache’s mother-love shines like a star, when 
all the rest of the sky is dark and stormy. 

On the other hand, true, unvarnished hu- 
man nature is shown in Moliére, the third 
excellent dramatist. Hedoes not take his 
characters from the realm of fancy, but 
reaches down into real human life. This 
great reader of human character has studied 
men and women with equal care. He has 
investigated woman’s social position and her 
claim to scientific culture, hence in a certain 
measure the woman question of his day ; for 
at that time other points of viewregarding cul- 
tured positions had not come into observa- 
tion. To woman’s position in marriage, the 
only civic position which deserves special 
mention, he devotes two of his important 
moral comedies—ZL’ Ecole des Maris and 
L’ Ecole des Femmes. In both plays the in- 
justice is the men’s fault, who by selfish 
narrow-minded restrictions seek to crowd 
woman back into slavery. 

A true masterpiece in the portrayal of such 
a lord is a scene in L’ Ecoles des Femmes be- 
tween Arnolphe in ripeageand theseventeen- 
year-old Agnes, whom he has taken for his 
bride, a scene in which he does all the talk- 
ing and she never says a word. 

His chief cause of disquiet is the fear that 
his wife will be untrue to him, a fear which 
might be well founded by the light morals of 
that time and the bad example of the court; 
for in most of Moliére’s plays it is mentioned 
as a sort of natural condition. But the fore- 
sight and vigilance displayed in bolted doors 
and paid wardens is illy fitted to generate 
love and confidence in the young heart, and 
this method almost always fails. Repeatedly 
the author indicates that a deserving freedom 
and a perceptible confidence alone are suited 
to ensure the constancy of the bride or wife. 

But deeds speak louder than these excel- 
lent words. Attracted by his wisdom, of her 
own free will the young Leonor prefers the 
gray Ariste for the object of her youthful 
adoration ; in both plays the young lovers 
manage with wonderful skill but with much 
good luck to deceive the unfeeling watchers 
and rivals. 
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RECENT writer in THE CHAUTAU- 
A QUAN says that “the marked decline 
of politeness to women in public con- 
veyances is a frequent topic of con- 
versation in the East.’’ Then she jumps at 
the conclusion thatthis is duetothe influx of 
**advanced women ”’ into business circles and 
the professions. 

We agree with her that ‘‘ woman’s true 
realm is the home,’’ but the stern fact re- 
mains that thousands of women must earn 
their daily bread for themselves, their chil- 
dren, and often for husband and parents. 

Many years spent in the British Isles 
have lead us to conclude that it is the ‘‘ ad- 
vanced women’’ who are best fitted to make 
beautiful homes, companionable wives, and 
wise mothers. Many trades and professions 
open to women in America are closed to them 
here. A social career (woman’s défe noir for 
centuries) is about the only one sought here. 
If we go below the business stratum we find 
women competing with men in turning hay, 
binding corn, hoeing and picking turnips, 
spreading fertilizers, gathering potatoes, 
picking rags, and even working about the 
coal mines and brick yards. For these are 
all occupations in which hundreds of women 
are engaged here. Women have been com- 
peting with men in these menial occupations 
for centuries. It is only since they have en- 
tered the more lucrative and honorable pro- 
fessions that we find objections raised against 
their advent. 

The young woman who would rather have 
her sister ‘‘cook in a restaurant, or scrub 
floors, than work ina building full of men 
and talk business with them,” had probably 
never cooked or scrubbed. Those who cook 
and scrub seldom meet with more respect and 
courtesy than the reserved, relf-respecting 
woman engaged in business. 

Among my acquaintances are two mothers, 
each left with a family of five little ones to 
support. Mrs. Quinlin’s parents gave their 
daughter a superficial education, for they 
were firm believers in the oak and vine theory. 
When her husband died she was left penni- 
less. She could do nothing well. In despair 
she turned tothe washtub. Now her chil- 
dren run in the streets while she goes out 





washing, for unfortunately there are no “ad- 
vanced women”’ in that neighborhood to start 
a day nursery or kindergarten for such chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Matthews, through great personal ef- 
fort and sacrifice on the part of her parents, 
gained a thorough college education, with 
careful training in domestic economy. Her 
husband was superintendent of a large state 
institution, and she found time to manage 
her home and assist him in his work. Their 
married life was a royal companionship, 
which was brought to a sad end by the un- 
timely death of her husband. The trustees 
assured Mrs. Matthews that they considered 
her quite capable of filling her late husband's 
position, which they accordingly offered her 
at half his salary. Being an ‘advanced 
woman ’”’ she gladly accepted the offer even 
at halfthe salary. To-day her children are 
useful men and women filling prominent and 
honorable positions. 

Now which is better fitted to make her cor- 
ner of the world a better place than she found 
it, the ‘‘advanced woman’”’ or the woman 
who prides herself on having no interest out- 
side her own home? Is it truethat ‘‘ men 
have less respect for themselves when placed 
in competition with women’’? Is it not 
rather that man’s self-esteem is lessened 
and his respect for the ability of women in- 
creased ? 

Again, the poor woman is advised not to 
seek to advance herself, but to ‘‘ make pov- 
erty beautiful by dainty devices, by an eco- 
nomical and at the same time artistic cwi- 
sine,’ etc. Thewriter overlooks the fact that 
the poor woman must be greatly advanced 
before she has any thought or desire for 
“dainty devices’’ or an ‘‘ artistic cuisine.” 
She must be brought to this stage by a proc- 
ess of evolution. The dormant mind must 
be awakened, she must begin to think and 
have ideas of her own and then, alas! she 
will become one of those odious ‘‘advanced 
women.”’ 

Is it a fact that ‘‘men are becoming more 
effeminate’? True, we have not quite so 
many cases of wife-beating as twenty years 
ago. The English common law does not now 
allow a man the “‘ right to beat his wife with 
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a stick as thick as his thumb.” But we had 
supposed that this and some other signs of 
improvement were due to the adoption of cer- 
tain principles promulgated some eighteen 
hundred years ago by the Prince of Peace. 

Chivalry is a very pretty flower, but the 
factis it has always been an exotic, grown 
in conservatories for the beautiful, wealthy, 
and powerful. In the old days the mass 
of women never saw it, much less caught 
its odor. To-day the teachings of the 
Prince have given us a hardy and more vig- 
orous plant of Christian courtesy, which 
blossoms by every wayside where He is hon- 
ored. Nay, more, it is only where this fra- 
grant flower blooms that a// womenare shown 
a tender courtesy decause they are women. 

The ‘‘marked decline of politeness to 
women in public conveyances ”’ is cited as an 
effect of the influx of women irto business. 
But if the writer will visit the land of the 
“canny Scot’’ where “‘ advanced women” 
are a rarity, she will find that ‘‘ politeness to 
women in public conveyances”’ is practically 
unknown. In Edinburgh I have again and 
again seen students keep their seats in the 
street car, while white-haired ladies old 
enough to be their mothers have stood for 
halfan hour. Inthe same city I have seen 
delicate looking young mothers stand in the 
car, holding in their arms a heavy baby 
and two or three packages, until one of their 
own sex offered them a seat, while seven or 
eight well-dressed, corpulent gentlemen (?) 
sat at ease. 

A few years ago when the Woman’s Med- 
ical College was established in Edinburgh, 
the lady students were hooted and even 
stoned on the streets by the male medical 
students. But, mark ! it was not association 
with ‘‘ advanced women ’’ which led to such 
manifestations of chivalry. A residence of 
many years in New England never showed 
mea masculineselfishness that approximated 
this Scottish variety. Yetthe cause, as given 
by the writer in THE CHAUTAUQUAN is almost 
entirely lacking here ; whence the effect ? 

But let us goa little farther east—to Tur- 
key for instance, where ‘‘ advanced women ’”’ 
have not yet been dreamed of and where 
man’s highest conception of woman is that 
of a set of pretty dolls shut up in a harem to 
while away his leisure hours; what do we 
find? Logically, Turkey ought to show us 








the most charming domestic life, the noblest 
women, and manllest men. But alas! alas! 
Turkey is ‘‘rotten’’: morally, socially, and 
politically ‘‘it smells to Heaven.’’ Woman 
is well protected here, but instead of being 
man’s ‘‘helpmeet, companion, and counselor ’”’ 
(only the ‘‘ advanced woman ’”’ can be that) 
she is his slave, his toy; and man and 
woman are alike ignorant and degraded. 

It is not by repressing woman and remand- 
ing her to Oriental seclusion that the world 
will be peopled by manliest men and woman- 
liest women, but it is by opening every ave- 
nue to woman and giving her equal oppor- 
tunities with man to engage in the work or 
profession for which her Creator has best fit- 
ted her. The world may not see so many 
marriages for money, convenience, support, 
etc., but it will see fewer ill-assorted couples, 
unhappy homes, and divorces. The double 
standard of morals which now prevails will 
be abolished. Independent, self-poised, intel- 
ligent gentlewomen will demand from man the 
same virtue that he demands from woman. 
Chivalrous men will be no less chivalrous, 
while the majority of men, who are not chiv- 
alrous, will respect woman more becauseof her 
independence and ability. Hence the mass 
of women will gain more than they lose, in 
bettered conditions for themselves, their chil- 
dren, and the race. 

The protection theory reaches its logical 
outcome in Turkey. The protection theory 
pays woman one half or one third less for the 
same amount and quality of work, than it 
pays to man and for centuries has deprived 
her of aught but a smattering of education. 
Even in the church the protection theory 
says ‘‘ woman may do all the work she will,”’ 
but let her look longingly toward the honorsor 
emoluments and listen to the outcry, ‘‘ Every 
time you put a woman in you put a man 
out’’! Fitness is of no account. Doubtless 
some Levite coveted Deborah’s place when 
she ruled Israel. 

Allthatthe ‘‘ advanced woman”’ asks is not 
a false protection, but justice and the oppor- 
tunity to develop the talents with which her 
Maker has endowed her. Nature will see to 
it that the supply of wives and mothers does 
notrun out. But because of the broader op- 


portunities, the widened horizon, the greater 
responsibilities, we shall have better wives 
and mothers, and a nobler humanity. 
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EXECUTIONS BY ELECTRICITY. 


On the 27th of July at the Place de la 
Roquette, Paris, two young men were exe- 
cuted upon the guillotine. Three hundred 
policemen, one hundred mounted police, and 
two hundred and fifty soldiers were required 
to keep a multitude of spectators in some- 
thing like order. It is difficult to find just 
the right words to describe the dreadful scene 
on the scaffold. Best not describe it at all. 
At the end the crowd broke through the line 
of guards and fought among themselves 
for a handful of the horrible sawdust in the 
basket. The effect upon the people of France 
who saw these executions or read about them 
in the papers, the effect upon the people of 
England and the United States who will read 
translations of descriptions of the scenes in 
the Place de la Roquette, can never be esti- 
mated. It will be a vast sum of morbid curi- 
osity, false sentiment, and weakened con- 
science. The morally feeble will make heroes 
of the criminals who made their exit before 
such an audience. 

On the 7th of July four murderers were exe- 
cuted at Sing-Sing, New York. Each man 
was in turn placed ina chair and carefully 
fastened there. A few seconds later some 
unknown person in another room turned a 
switch and in an instant later the man sat in 
thechair dead. In place of the howling mob 
in the open street, there were as each man 
died only a few serious and silent men in a 
roomina prison. No noise, no multitude, 
no array of police, soldiers, and executioners, 
no possible chance for any dramatic or sen- 
sational exhibitions. No use to ‘‘die game”’ 
for there was no audience to be impressed, no 
reporters to spread the ‘‘last speech”’ over 
the reading world. Moreover, there was at 
Sing-Sing a sudden and probably a painless 
death. No man has come back to report that 
any death is painful. Natural death, like 
birth, is probably absolutely painless. In- 
stant death, like that from a current of elec- 
tricity, is, as faras wecan ever know, with- 
out pain. 

If there must be a death for a life taken, 
which is the better way, that of Paris or Sing- 
Sing? Which is the more civilized com- 
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munity, France or New York State? The 
executions by electricity at Sing-Sing are 
now sufficiently remote to get the right per- 
spective. In the days immediately following, 
certain papers contained descriptions of the 
supposed scene in that quiet room in the 
gloomy prison. Itseems to be clear now that 
the actual scene was decorous, solemn, and in 
a certain sense mysterious. It does not ap- 
pear, so far, that the persons who actually 
saw the executions could explain how or why 
the men died. They were placed ina chair, 
the current came in silence, nobody knew 
precisely how or when, and the unfortunate 
lives were gone. The actual vital part 
affected does not matter. Perhaps the heart 
stopped. It is enough that the deaths were 
sudden and apparently quiet. 

It is quite aside from this matter whether 
it is bestor not to take a life foralife. In 
some states the people lawlessly take the 
matter into theirownhands. In law-abiding 
communities it is left to certain authorities. 
So long as, in the general opinion, it must 
be done, so long is it necessary that the com- 
munity command through the laws that it be 
done in the best way. Comparing extreme 
cases, like those at Parisand Sing-Sing in the 
same month, there can be no question as to 
which is the best. Best for all. Best for the 
people at large that they have no chance to 
be witnesses at the last moment, that they do 
not even have the chance to read sensational 
accounts of the execution. Report it by all 
means, but let the reports be brief and exact. 
Best for the morally weak. Such minds are 
braced up to crime by the vanity that pictures 
an audience to see how ‘‘game’’ they can 
die. Noactor can do his best in an empty 
house. It is the inspiration of the audience 
that counts. If those infirm of moral pur- 
pose see no chance to ‘‘die game,’’ they will 
hesitate to venture on,the path that leads to 
such a flat and inglorious end. Merely to 
sitin a chair surrounded only by doctors 
and guards is not heroic. It isn’t worth 
while to risk such a death. Moreover, the 
death itself is so strange, so sudden, so mys- 
terious, that the very thought of the electric 
chain is a deterrent. 

Efforts have been made to cast doubt upon 
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this new and humane method of execution. 
Happily these efforts have failed. Therecan 
be no doubt that the electric execution is 
practical, really humane, and entirely proper. 
Its very privacy, suddenness, and mystery 
are in every respect advantageous. The 


hangman does not belong to thiscentury any 
more than do the scenes at the Place de la 
Sing-Sing, at least, points to a 


Roquette. 
better way. 


WE REST WHEN CONGRESS IS NOTIN 
SESSION. 


Amonc the blessings for which good men 
are grateful and bad men ought to be, is that 
Congress is not in session during the sum- 
mer months. Summer is America’s period 
of rest,—not that there is not a great deal of 
work done in June, July, and August, but 
the season is not that in which any one with 
aheart in the right place would like to im- 
pose extra worry upon a fellow-being. It is 
a natural period of rest—a time in which the 
mind, if not the body, seeks repose. Itis 
the season when the people rest; conse- 
quently we are glad that Congress is not in 
session. 

Not that Congress is a nuisance, for it is 
far from it. Itis not even a necessary evil ; 
it is a constitutional necessity, as any one 
knows who has read the Constitution of the 
United States. So long as laws must be 
made, and nobody doubts that they must, 
Congress must make them. Looking deeper 
into the question it must be admitted that 
we the people, perhaps with too much help, 
occasionally, from bosses and other wire- 
pullers, make Congress, so if its doings are 
not entirely to our satisfaction we have no 
one but ourselves to blame. Nevertheless we 
as a new people and a new nation need a 
great many new laws; we are as nearly ‘‘in 
the air’ as a nation can be which has a con- 
tinent practically to itself with no bad 
neighbors and nothing to do but attend toits 
own business. We make our congressmen, 
as we make our lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
and preachers, from the material nearest at 
hand and apparently best fit for the purpose; 
if the timber isn’t sufficiently tough and sea- 
soned, we are quite as much to blame as the 
timber. The wonder is not that Con- 
gtess does not do better, but that it gets 
along as well as it does. Many hard things 
have been said about recent Congresses, yet a 
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little more than a hundred years ago George 
Washington would have thought himself in 
luck could the best Congress of his period 
have been as good asthe worst of ours. Still, 
Congress is notin session now. We rest. 

Nothing seems to the average citizen so 
easy to do as that which some other man is 
doing. To most of us Congress is that other 
man. No man understands politics so well, 
in his own estimation, as the good fellow 
who can free his political ideas in words in- 
stead of embodying them in laws. Congress 
indulges, it is true, in much irresponsible 
talk, but it also charges itself with law- 
making, and until we know the worst—that 
is, what the laws are to be, we are ‘‘in astate 
of mind.”” Congress, during the session, is 
all politics, Washington is all politics, but 
now, and until the beginning of the next ses- 
sion, congressmen are making hay, or at 
worst making fences, and the people are at 
rest. 

How much more interesting the news- 
papers are when Congress is not in session ! 
Of course every man reads politics—there are 
times when he can’t find anything else in the 
daily papers if he tries—but it is possible to 
get too much of any good thing—except re- 
ligion and Chautauqua—and by the time a 
man has read all the political news which his 
favorite newspaper publishes during a ses- 
sion of Congress he has reached a deplorable 
stage of mental indigestion. It does not 
much matter what is the subject before the 
House or Senate; the newspapers act upon 
the principlethat the people pay the expenses 
and are entitled to all the results. During 
the session a paper may not give more than 
ten lines tosome moral or social endeavor 
with far-reaching possibilities, but it always 
can find a column in which to repeat a point- 
less squabble between two members of one 
House or the other ; now, however, whilethe 
members are safe at home or safer at the 
nearest summer resort, the newspapers have 
space in which to tell us about all that is 
going on in the world; and the people, tak- 
ing a delightful rest from political agitation, 
are learning of many interests quite as at- 
tractive and beneficial as party politics. 

These good times cannot last—neither can 
the summer vacation and the welcome beni- 
son of the summer season. Americans do 
not shirk their duties, among which politics 
isan important one, but they do enjoy a 
period of rest according to the labor and tur- 
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moil which preceded it. Next December we 
shall all again be on the edge of the fight, 
applauding or denouncing Congress, accord- 
ing as we approve or disapprove its doings. 
While, however, we have the chance to rest, 
let us rest and improve the opportunity to 
pick up the ends of threads which wedropped 
when Congress met last winter. We have 
none too much time in which to do it. 


WOMEN AS MORAL REFORMERS. 


Ir is not many years since the direct and 
personal participation of a woman in any 
public enterprise was looked upon as un- 
seemly, as unsexing her, according to the 
cant of the time. The great temperance and 
other moral reform movements of the first 
half of this century proceeded without the help 
of women as active agents. Women contrib- 
uted to them their prayers and their influence 
in domestic life, but they were listeners and 
notspeakers at the meetings. The women who 
originated the woman’s rights movement, 
Mrs. Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, and 
their sisters, were irreproachable in character 
and unselfish in motive; and yet they were 
jeered at by the public as unfeminine mon- 
sters. Inthe churches women constitute two- 
thirds of the membership, but the organiza- 
tion of the church is in the hands of men. 
The Christian Fathers of the third and fourth 
centuries declared it to be disgraceful for a 
woman toassume to meddle in such a matter. 
She was admonished to keep within doors, 
except when duty absolutely called her 
abroad,to hold her peace in the house of God, 
to cover her head even when she prayed, and 
as one of the Fathers expressed it, to be 
ashamed of her very-sex, the sex of Eve, the 
tempter of man. When women first began 
to appear on public platforms, and it was 
only a few years ago, people shook their 
heads and prophesied degradation for society 
as the inevitable consequence. Women 
would so far unsex themselves, said the 
gloomy critics, that they would lose their 
feminine charm, homes would be neglected, 
and manners would be roughened. A favor- 
ite picture of those days was of a distracted 
husband tending the baby while the mother 
was off battling for her rights. Good and 
conservative people really thought that the 
disposition of women to exercise their full 
powers in society and to attain the fullest in- 
tellectual development was the sign of un- 
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told and untellable evils to come on the race, 

To the young people of this generation, 
such prejudice may seem childish, but when 
they were born it was still in existence and 
was the dominant feeling. The entrance of 
women into business and professional life 
was resisted by it with something like vio- 
lence. Women’s colleges are a recent experi- 
ment, and only within a very few years have 
the old colleges opened their doors to femi- 
nine students. A generation ago it was a 
rare and brave girl who ventured beyond the 
narrow sphere within which conventionality 
confined feminine activity. Men must work 
and women must weep, was the prevailing 
sentiment, or, at least, women must not at- 
tempt to take hold of any labor or any occu- 
pation which had been regarded in the past 
as specifically masculine. 

Nowadays all that has changed, and the 
change has come with surprising rapidity. 
In every employment where rude strength is 
not requisite, women have appeared as the 
competitors and assistantsof men. They are 
not blacksmiths, masons, and stone cutters, 
the drivers of drays, stevedores, hod carriers, 
brakemen, and locomotive engineers, but any 
work, manual or intellectual, is deemed suit- 
able for them if they can perform it. The 
appearance of women as speakers on public 
platforms and as organizers and directors of 
public enterprises is taken as a matter of 
course. Ladiesof social distinction willserve 
on committees of the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Women commissioners to that exhibition are 
appointed by the governors of states. Clubs 
and societies of women discuss questions of 
public reform in all parts of the Union. 
Women are acting as school officers. The 
churches are coming to the conclusion that 
not to employ their activity and consult 
their judgment is to waste a tremendous force 
available for the service of religion. The 
present temperance movement is largely, if 
not chiefly in the hands of women, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union being 
foremost in the good work. The meeting of 
the Women’s Council and its cognate asso- 
ciations fill Washington with an enthusias- 
tic crowd like that in attendance on a na- 
tional political convention. At political 
meetings seats are set apart for ladies con- 
cerned as to public questions, and there is 
hardly a movement, secular or religious, 
which starts or proceeds without calling in 
the aid of feminine energy. 
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This introduction of the feminine element 
into the work of the world, and more espe- 
cially the work of moral reform, involves a 
new phase of civilization. It means that 
the forces of reform are to be strengthened 
and enlarged to an enormous extent. The 
half of the race which of old was counted out 
of such movements is now to be counted in. 
Women have thrown off the shackles with 
which long-time custom, convention, and 
prejudice bound them. They have found out 
their strength, and they will exert it for the 
benefit of society. Social opinion and public 
sentiment do not now stand in the way of 
their progress and the accomplishment of 
their purpose, and hence the occasion for 
their former timidity about taking part in 
public enterprises has passed away. 

It looks, therefore, as if we were now enter- 
ing upon a newstage of civilization, in which 
the feminine influence will be powerful 
everywhere, and with it will come a higher 
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moral tone, a keener and moresensitive moral 
sentiment, and a profounder and more per- 
vasive sense of moral obligation. In quiet 
and unobtrusive ways, in the home and in 
society, women have always been doing their 
best to reform individual men. Now they 
are extending the sphere of their exertions 
and seeking to reform all men. They are 
also working with a tenacity of purpose so 
great and with so much intelligent zeal that 
they are moving the world by their concerted 
and altruistic efforts. Whether they get 
the suffrage or not, or rather whether that 
duty is imposed on them sooner or later, ap- 
parently they are destined to be the chief 
agents in bringing about the reformation of 
society, its elevation, and its purification. 
They have taken the forward step and they 
will not go back. They will move ahead 
steadily and irresistibly. The woman’s age, 
as Victor Hugo called it, isin its beginning 
ouly. 
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Wir this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
the present volume ends. The yearly sub- 
scription of a great many people has expired. 
We do not continue tosend the magazine un- 
less the subscriber renews by sending in his 
or her name ; when a list of subscribers runs 
up into tens of thousands, as in the case of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, it is the only good busi- 
ness policy. It has worked well the past ten 
years ; therefore we shall continue the practice. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be more brilliant 
the coming year than ever ; it will be illus- 
trated and a large corps of distinguished 
writers will enrich its pages with their ablest 
papers. Thetime to renew subscription is 
when it expires; it should be done with prompt- 
ness ; do not brook delay. 


THE visit of Emperor William of Germany 
to his royal grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
July 4-13, has been made an occasion by the 
English of national demonstration of hospi- 
tality. His arrival at Port Victoria was 
greeted with a naval welcome rendered by 
the pick of the British navy, and all along 
the railway route to Waterloo Junction the 
Stations were nearly hidden under masses of 
floral and flag decorations. Great enthusiasm 
met the Emperor everywhere, while on his 


part he openly admired the military exhibi- 
tions and the troops which he reviewed. He 
expressed his pleasure also in the attention 
shown him and in his wholevisit. But a few 
disagreeable surprises occurred, even in the 
presence of royalty, such as the accidental 
whizzing of a bullet past the Emperor’s head 
while he was reviewing the Eton Volunteers, 
or the partial deluge at the Royal banquet at 
Windsor Castle by the bursting of a large 
waterpipe. Barring these mishaps the Em- 
peror received consideration more befitting 
a mature model of virtue, wisdom, and power, 
than a young soldier-emperor. Two things, 
however, he has done: Made an African 
treaty with England involving some rather 
extensive concessions by England, which 
may explain his being greeted as a conqueror 
there ; and renewed the Triple Alliance. Ap- 
parently one of the most important events 
of the Emperor’s sojourn in England is his 
visit to Lord Salisbury at Hatfield. Thepur- 
port of this meeting is surmised to be intrigue 
between the two men who virtually govern 
the two greatest powers of Europe. 

THE passage of a special act to provide for 
the admission into France of American pork 
products, marks a triumph for Mr. Reid, the 
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American Minister in Paris. It will open 
immediately to American producers a market 
in which formerly they sold several million 
dollars’ worth of products a year and which 
the present partial failure of French crops 
promises to make unusually important the 
coming season. Mr. Reid met the protest of 
unwholesomeness with the facts that some 
ofthe most profitable French products are 
adulterated and injurious to the health. 
Those interested in maintaining the exclusion 
in France used the new American tariff as a 
pretext for opposing a change as long as 
possible. Then they objected that it was un- 
necessary in view of the new French tariff, 
which soon would go into effect. But the 
passage of a special act was necessitated in 
order that American producers might enjoy 
the benefits of a change some months, prob- 
ably, before the French tariff went into effect, 
and it was obtained only after persistent and 
wise efforts had shown the exclusion to be 
futile and unfair. The Germans also give 


evidence of readiness for a change of policy, 
and it is generally expected that Germany 
will accord an equally favorable decision. 
The American Minister, Mr. Phelps, has 
skillfully used similar tactics, and has care- 
fully referred the German authorities to the 


efficiency of recent American laws for the in- 
spection of export meats. 


Ex-VICE-PRESIDENT HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 
one of the last of the old anti-slavery gene- 
tation of statesmen, died July 4, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-three. He leaves a 
long andenviable record of faithful service for 
his country, having begun public life at 
twenty-six. Beginning soon after his admit- 
tance to the bar, he was elected to five suc- 
cessive Legislatures, in the last three of which 
he was Speaker of the House. He then 
wielded influence as Congressman, where he 
early disclosed his anti-slavery views,—and 
later, as United States Senator, in which 
capacity he acted for twenty-five years all 
together. Mr. Hamiin’s connection with the 
Democratic party was practically severed with 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and 
he naturally sided with the Republican party, 
just then coming into life. In 1857 he was 
made Governor of Maine, which office he re- 
signed to resume his seat in the Senate. The 
campaign of 1860 established Hannibal Ham- 
lin Vice-President with Abraham Lincoln 
President. He afterward served twelve years 
as Senator and was minister to Spain in 
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President Arthur’s administration, retiring 
in 1883. The life of this patriot is memora- 
ble for his unimpeachable integrity, his strict 
attention to business, and adherence to his 
principles. 

THE growing list of precautions for the 
safety of travelers on the sea is nota small 
index of increased international intercourse 
and interests. The proposed investigation 
of the advisability of the transportation of 
cotton on passenger steamships is of vital 
importance to the safety of travelers on the 
sea. The English House of Lords has made 
a motion for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to inquire into this evil. Itis so dan- 
gerous that some of the trans-Atlantic vessels 
already have abandoned it in the compe- 
tition for patronage. However, it probably 
will be continued by some companies until 
prohibited by law. It is a disputed question 
how the fire originates which frequently 
breaks out in cotton cargoes, whether by 
spontaneous combustion, of which the con- 
ditions are not fully understood, or from 
smoldering sparks from the pipes or cigars of 
careless workmen. It cannot be denied that 
cotton bales are often handled carelessly in 
the southern ports. Nevertheless ample and 
dearly bought experience teaches that any 
system of inspection of the cargoes hitherto 
in vogue has not been perfect enough to 
warrant the safe transit of this highly inflam- 
mable substance. The enterprise is one in 
which the United States would do well to 
take part. 

COMMISSIONER MorGAN has acted wisely 
in his decision as to the distribution of Gov- 
ernment funds, to deal directly with the indi- 
vidual contract schools rather than through 
a Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions at 
Washington, as has always been the custom. 
The Catholics, by far the most active reli- 
gious sect in Indian mission work, have 
accordingly received the greatest share of the 
Government money. In 1889 they were given 
$342,689 of the whole sum of $554,558 devoted 
to the contract schools ; last year, $363,349, 
and it is now proposed to give them for next 
year about $400,000 or more. Commissioner 
Morgan’s decision affects only the Catholic 
method of spending the funds, not the 
amount of appropriation. They will be 
spent under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment instead of by ecclesiastical authority. 
The Catholics will be treated just like other 
religious bodies, under the same rules and 
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regulations. This work of the Government 
was begun in 1876 with an appropriation of 
$20,000, at a time when the only work of In- 
dian education was kept up by sectarian con- 
tributions. The Government unfortunately 
divided her strength between sustaining 
these schools and establishing non-sectarian 
and non-partisan schools of her own. In 
1889 out of a total appropriation of only 
$1,364,568 for educational purposes, the sec- 
tarian schools received $554,558, or 40 per 
cent. Though they certainly accomplished 
less for the money than the public schools, 
this objection shrinks in sight of the greater 
one that it is wrong in principle ; the Ameri- 
can spirit revolts at the use of public funds 
orany public property for sectarian pur- 
poses. 

THE friendly attitude of the British Society 
of Authors toward the Copyright act was 
very timely and acceptable to Americans. 
But the English press has been discouraging 
and verged on coarseness in its manner of 
considering the concessions made by Ameri- 
cans. Judging from 7he London Times the 
realend and aim of the act has been over- 
looked by the British while seeking to get 
control of the publishing business. This pa- 
per says that where ten votes had been 
secured for the Copyright act by considera- 
tions of honesty and fair dealing, thirty were 
got by prospect of advantage to American 
authors, and sixty by the desire of the legis- 
lators to protect paper manufacturers and to 
curry favor with trades unions. The bill 
gives the foreign author equal rights withthe 
American author, granting him protection in 
any arrangement for the publication of his 
works here. Though some were disposed to 
be more liberal, all felt that this was conced- 
ing enough. It seems that it did not occur 
to Congress that it should relinquish a large 
and profitable American publishing business 
in order to secure British approval of a meas- 
ure for justice to the British author; nor is 
there any reason why a foreign author wish- 
ing to enjoy the profits of an American mar- 
ket should not introduce his productions 
through an American publisher. 


THE hard dealings which Fortune occa- 
sionally metes out to those who at one time 
seemed to be her favorites is strikingly 
shown in the case of the French Count Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps. A short time ago, hold- 
ing the admiring attention of the whole en- 
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gineering world for the vastness and boldness 
of his Panama Canal scheme, he is now vir- 
tually on trial in a criminal court for willfully 
deceiving his fellow countrymen into invest- 
ing their money in an enterprise which he 
must have known would prove a dead failure. 
To have the whole undertaking collapse and 
sink out of sight under a wide-spread finan- 
cial disaster, was surely a sore enough pun- 
ishment to fall upon a too aspiring genius, 
without submitting him to the ignominy of 
fighting to save, if possible, his name from 
being tarnished. Having surmounted the 
immense difficulties of constructing the Suez 
Canal, how was he to know that those in the 
way of a like construction across Panama 
were absolutely insurmountable until he 
learned it by experience? It is a sorry end- 
ing of a great enterprise, and one deeply to 
be regretted. 


THE anomalous spectacle of a republic 
ruled by an absolute despot is presented to 
the world by Hayti. Hippolyte by his acts 
is covering with ignominy the title of presi- 
dent, which he has borne since 1889, and de- 
serves to be severely dealt with by other 
nations. Owing to his persecutions of those 
who remain friendly to Legitime, his prede- 
cessor in office whom he overthrew, there are 
frequent insurrectionary movements in the 
country, and he has adopted the plan of dis- 
patching after the manner of the Reign of 
Terror those participating in these revolts, 
or giving in other ways evidences of disap- 
proval of his methods of government. It is 
said that he gave orders for the execution 
without any form of trial, of more than three 
hundred persons between May 18 and June 1. 


To invite himself into his neighbor’s do- 
mains and then to attempt to manage his 
neighbor’s affairs to suit himself seems to be 
the dodge that the Prussian, Herr Cahensly, 
is attempting to carry out in the United 
States. His plan is to make such arrange- 
ments that the Prussian immigrants to this 
country shall be organized into congrega- 
tions by themselves ; shall have bishops ap- 
pointed over them who shall speak to them 
in their own language; and that in these 
little communities the Prussian customs shall 
be preserved iz foto. In short, itis simply a 
scheme for the transportation of a miniature 
Prussia into America. He is seeking to win 
the assent of the Pope tohis plans. Nothing 
more un-American in spirit could be devised. 
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It is high time that this country take strict 
measures regarding all immigrants, espe- 
cially those who do not seek these shores 
with the full purpose of becoming Americans. 


THE directors of the World's Fair will re- 
ceive the sympathy of intelligent people 
everywhere in their conflict with the organ- 
ized labor of Chicago. The labor organiza- 
tions have been making periodical threats of 
a boycott since the first estimate for work 
was submitted, and they make the absurd 
demand that the directors issue a proclama- 
tion warning workingmen away from the 
city on the ground that the supply of labor 
is already excessive and that if more working- 
men go to Chicago starvation will ensue. 
The Fair directors are men of sense and 
their judgment will not be influenced by the 
somewhat erratic demands of the labor or- 
ganizations. The fundamental lawof supply 
and demand will in all probability regulate 
the Chicago labor market in the future as it 
has in the past. 


Apropos of the government persecution of 
the Jews in Russia, it is reported that Baron 
Hirsch, the Hebrew philanthropist, has pur- 
chased an immense tract of land in South 
America, with the object of establish- 
ing there a colony of Russian Jews. That 
the Russian government is emphatic in its 
disposition of this particular class of popula- 
tion there can be nodoubt. All Jews resid- 
ing in St. Petersburg have been ordered ‘to 
leave that city, and the only paper in St. 
Petersburg which stands firm in defense of 
the Jews has received a ‘‘second warning’”’ 
from the ministry of the interior. The atti- 
tude of the Russian government upon this 
question is not of a kind calculated to 
strengthen its reputation among thecivilized 
nations of the earth. 


SHALL a city own its illuminating gas 
works—which light homes and places of 
business—is one of the living questions for 
most of our municipal governments. It 
seems, from information furnished by Dr. 
Bemis, that only nine cities in the country 
have risen to this distinction and own the 
machinery and manufacture their own gas; 
they are Philadelphia, Pa., Wheeling, Rich- 
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mond, Danville, Charlotteville, and Alexan- 
dria in Virginia, Bellefontaine and Hamilton, 
Ohio, and Danville, Kentucky. It is pre- 
sumed that more cities will soon own gas 
works, for the following reasons: The city 
gets its gas cheaper and furnishes it to the 
individual consumer at a lower rate, besides 
in some instances becoming a source of reve- 
nue to the city. Over sixty cities own their 
electric light plant, and more than half 
the cities in the country own their water 
works. 


WirH the increase in the number of con- 
flicts between labor and capital, and the 
various demands made by one upon the other, 
the fact should not be forgotten that the la- 
bor question, so-called, is in no sense a 
problem of only one class or locality. Rela- 
tions exist in some form or other between 
labor and capital in almost every sphere of 
social action, and it should be remembered 
that the labor question is but a part of the 
industrial problem, the source of which is 
traced to a larger social field, embracing art, 
science, and religion. 


THE oil business of the world is now almost 
entirely controlled by an American syndicate, 


the Standard Oil Company. From recent 
developments it would seem to be the object 
of the great company to absorb every branch 
of the oil trade both in the United States and 
Europe. First, it got control of the American 
well owners and refiners, then of the Ameri- 
can export business, next ot the private ship- 
ping interests, then of the European import- 
ing business, then of the export from 
European ports, and now it seems to be try- 
ing to secure the entire retail trade. The oil 
business of Bremen, one of the greatest oil 
markets in the world, has been for a long 
time controlled by the Standard Company 
and by asystem of combination the entire 
business of Germany has been absorbed. 
Russia appears to be the only country not 
yet committed to the international monopoly 
and if the Standard Company succeeds in 
buying out or combining with the men who 
control the production of Russian oil, then 
the supply of the world will be subject to the 
direction of the American syndicate. 





CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE COURSE OF STUDY. 
FOR 1891-1892. 


Subjoined is the completed course of study for 1891-92. Slight variations may be made in the 
order, but the books and topics for the magazine readings will remain as given. 


October, 
American History. 
Social Institutions. 
In THR CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘Battles for American Liberty.’’ I. 
“The Town Meeting.”’ 
“The History of Political Parties in Amer- 
ica.” I, 
‘“‘George Washington, the First President.’ 
‘Colonial Life of the United States.” I. 
“ Sunday Readings.” 
“Tite.” I, 
“National Agencies for Scientific Research.’’I. 
““Science, the Handmaid of Agriculture.” I. 
Post Graduate Course : 
‘English Literature.” 
“The Theory of Fiction-Making.”’ 
“The Classic and Romantic Movements in 
English Poetry.”’ 


November. 
American History. 
Social Institutions. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘Battles for American Liberty.’’ II. 
‘The Shire System.” 
“The History of Political Parties in Amer- 
ica,” I, 
“Thomas Jefferson. The Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 
“ Colonial Life of the United States.”’ II. 
“Sunday Readings.” 
“Tae” Ei, 
“National Agencies for Scientific Re- 
search.” II. 
“Botany.” I. 
Post Graduate Course : 
“Novels and Romances.” 
‘‘The New Birth of Poetry after 1750.” 


December. 
American History. 
Social Institutions. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘Battles for American Liberty.’’ III. 
‘Grants made by the King.” 
“The History of Political Parties in Amer- 
ica.” IIL 
‘*States Made of Colonies.” I. 
“Colonial Life of the United States.”” III. 
“Sunday Readings.” 


** Life.’ III. 
‘‘National Agencies of Scientific Re- 
search.” ITI. 
“Botany.” II. 
Post Graduate Course : 
“The First Novels in English.” 
‘“ Cowper.”’ 
January. 
American History. 
Social Institutions. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘* Battles for American Liberty.”’ IV. 
‘Trading Companies.” 
“The Church Older than the Government.”’ I. 
“States Made of Colonies.’’ II. 
“Colonial Life of the United States.” IV. 
“Sunday Readings.” 
“Tie.” i¥. 
‘‘National Agencies for Scientific Re- 
search.” IV. 
*‘Botany.” III. 
Post Graduate Course : 
*‘Jane Austen.” 
‘* Coleridge.” 
February. 
American History. 
The Story of the Constitution. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘Battles for American Liberty.” V. 
“Holland Land Co., Plymouth and Massa. 
chusetts Bay Co. 
“The Church Older than the Govern- 
ment.” II. 
**States Made of Territories.”” I. 
** Colonial Life of the United States.” VV. 
‘Sunday Readings.’’ 
“Physical Culture.’’ I. 
“National Agencies for Scientific Re- 
search.”’ V. 
“Botany.” IV. 
Post Graduate Course : 
** Dickens.” 
‘* Wordsworth.”’ 
March. 
American Literature. 
The Story of the Constitution. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘‘Battles for American Liberty.” VI. 
‘‘Land Tenure in America.’’ 
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“The Growth and Distribution of Popula- 
tion.’’ 

‘States Made of Territories.’’ 

‘* American Morals.” 

“*Sunday Readings.” 

**Physical Culture.” 

‘* The Development of Our Industries Through 
Patents.” 

‘Vegetable Pathology—How to Save Fruits.”’ 

Post Graduate Course: 

‘* Thackeray—Scott.”’ 


II. 


April. 
American Literature. 
Two Old Faiths. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘* Battles for American Liberty.” VII. 
‘*The Financial System of the United States.” 
‘States Made of Territories.”” III. 
** American Morals.”’ 
‘*Sunday Readings.”’ 
‘*Physical Culture.” 
“*Patent Office—Organization, Personnel,’’etc. 
** Chemistry—The Adulteration of Foods.’’ 
Post Graduate Course. 
‘*George Eliot—Byron.”’ 
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May. 
German Literature. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Battles for American Liberty.” VIII. 
“The Financial System ofthe United States,” 
** Slavery—Anti-Slavery.”’ 
‘*Sunday Readings.”’ 
“Physical Culture.” 
‘* Application and Granting of Patents.” 
“Scientific Uses of Foods.” 
Post Graduate Course: 
**Modern Tendencies.’’ 
“Shelley,” 


June. 

German Literature. Finished. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“Battles for American Liberty.”’ 

‘*Our Educational System.” 

‘‘The Southern Confederacy.” 

“<The North in The War.” 

“‘Sunday Readings.’’ 

“* Physical Culture.” 

‘** Animal Industry.” 

Post Graduate Course: 

“*Keats.”” 


IX, 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1894. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘“* THE OLYMPIANS.” 

“* So run that ye may obtain,” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidenits—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
daga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara L,. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLass FLOWERS--THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 

A MEMBER of ’gt in her ‘“‘fifties’” writes: 
‘In the summer of ’87 I joined the Class of ’91 
and became a member of a local circle. So 
many years of my life had passed without much 
thought of intellectual improvement, I really 
did not know how to begin or whether it would 
be a success. But I did begin in earnest, reading 
each day the required lessons and, penciling the 
questions off on a bit of paper, I carried them 
with me about my work to memorize them. I 
could retain the reading better and prepare to 
answer the questions in our circle. In this I 


took an active part, and it has been a great help 


tome. Inthe last four years I have stored 
away so many new thoughts in my head that it 
seems like the golden age of my life. I never 
spent four years that I could look back upon 
with so much satisfaction.”’ 


Dr. H. R. PALMER, the director of the De- 
partment of Music at Chautauqua, has writtena 
song for the Class of ’91 which will be sung by 
the Class on Recognition Day, August I9. 


From New York State: ‘‘Please send me a 
circular of the course in the Gospel of John; I 
think I shalltake itup. I have just finished 
my four years’ study in the C. L. S. C. and in- 
tend to review this year. I wish I could have 
had this course when I was thirty. You can’t 
imagine how I have enjoyed the reading. It 
seems like bidding an old friend good-by.” 


A MEMBER of ’g1 from one of the large eastern 
cities reports that although much hindered she 
has been able to finish not only the four years, 
but the White Seal memoranda as well. She 
adds, “‘Owing to large social obligations, it is 
through many obstacles that I carry on my read- 
ing through the winters, but when the social 
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season ended this year I gave my housekeeping 
into the hands of servants and shut myself up 
to Chautauqua work. I must acknowledge that 
the hours thus spent have been the pleasantest 
of the year. I shall hope to go on till the seals 


are all completed, and even then to goon. To 
this now acquired habit of reading good litera- 
ture, I am greatly indebted to Chautauqua.” 


AN Oregon ’9I writes: ‘‘I have not had the 
advantages of a circle a part of the time and 
have missed it very much. I know that all are 
lifted up by the C. L. S. C., and I pray that it 
may ever widen its influence and help all as 
much as it has helped me.”’ 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘THE COLUMBIA.” 
“« Seek and ye shall obtain.” 


OFFICERS. 


Presideni—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Ill. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J.C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Commitiee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 


Criass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT :—AN assur- 
ance, which in the experienced is unaccom- 
panied by doubt, is that every one who keeps up 
with the Chautauqua course will know the truth 
of ’92’s motto, ‘‘Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
Yes, you will obtain as personal benefits all 
and more than the glorious Chautauqua founders 
promise. 

Itrust that every ’92 will be continuously 
zealous in attending to all duties incumbered 
on class members, also in forming circles and 
maintaining them, and in aiding every other 
wise movement for the expansion of Chautauqua 
influence, and particularly in pursuing the 
course in a broad and comprehensive manner, 
thereby accelerating personal, moral, and intel- 
lectual development. 

The efficient, devoted Chautauqua manage- 
ment make constant improvements; and every 
class ought to be in thoroughness of accomplish- 
ments a little ahead of its predecessors. It is 
our duty to attain that standard. If every 
member’s duty is properly performed the result 
will be a bountiful harvest in which, from the 
operation of wise, immutable laws, the member 
who does best obtains most. 
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CLASS OF 1893.—‘“‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichliter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. 1. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y., 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio ; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N, ¥. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Il. 


A ’93 WHO says she has “unfortunately no 
special occupation, not a graduate of any school, 
simply an individual reader,’’ adds, ‘‘ Allow me 
to say that I for one am truly thankful for the 
inestimable advantage which the C. L. S. C. 
offers and find the reading delightfully interest- 
ing and entertaining, as well as useful.” 

THE Class of ’93 in the Stillwater Penitentiary 
recently enjoyed a visit and an address from the 
‘prison secretary’’ of that class. After the ad- 
dress a vote of thanks was given tothe chaplain, 
Mr. Albert, who has been untiring in his devo- 
tion to the prison Chautauquans, and to Miss 
Gowdy, the founder of the C. L. S. C. at Still- 
water, 


THE Chautauqua Circle at the Lincoln Peni- 
tentiary reports the best year’s work it has yet 
done. There are fifty-four men in the class, 
whose persistent efforts have been greatly pro- 
moted by the untiring interest of Lincoln Chau- 
tauquans. Twice a month throughout the 
Cc. L.S.C. year members of the Lincoln S. H. G. 
or undergraduate circles have met with this cir- 
cle conducting reviews, hearing papers, giving 
recitations, and in every way co-operating with 
them. The reading is accomplished under 
difficulties which few of us can fully appreciate 
and the C. L. S. C. people of Lincoln feel that 
this work is only the beginning of greater things 
yet to be achieved. During the months of June 
and July Frank Beard, Principal Hurlbut, and 
Miss Kimball visited this Chautauqua Circle, 
saw something of the work for themselves, and 
came away with a determination to see that it 
did not languish for want of support. The state 
of Nebraska makes no appropriation for educa- 
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tional work in the prison, and upon the Lincoln 
Chautauquans has fallen the burden of providing 
the books. They have thus far responded right 
loyally with some help from outside. Eighteen 
sets of books will be needed next year—one set 
toevery threemen. Any member of ’93 or of 
any other class whose ‘“‘tenth’’ can spare a 
small contribution to this noble undertaking, 
can send the amount to the C. L. S. C. Office at 
Buffalo and it will be used tothe best advantage. 


A VERY interesting letter comes from a mem- 
ber of ’93 whose occupation, that of steward in 
alarge hotel, taxes his time severely. He 
writes: ‘‘I have felt a hundred fold repaid for 
the money invested in the course of reading the 
last two years and hope for health and liberty 
to pursue it during the coming year. I have 
gained intellectually and my faith in Bible 
truth has been strengthened by careful reading 
of the ‘Walks and Talks in the Geological 
Field.’ ” 


CLASS OF 1894—‘“‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
‘* Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A.C Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TuHE following from a member of ’94 ought to 
encourage members of this class who work 
against heavy odds. ‘I have at last filled out my 
memoranda, having enjoyed the readings very 


much. Iam an engineerin a factory, arise at 
4.30 a.m., goto my work, have one half hour for 
breakfast, the same for dinner, and get home from 
work at 6.30 or 7 p.m., and asI have a family to 
look after it gives me very little time for study, 
but I propose to continue in the good work, and 
enclose 50 cents for membership fees for ’91-2.’’ 


‘* THE Chautauqua Course of reading is such a 
wonder and delight to me, I feel that I must 
write you how thankful I am to have the advan- 
tages of sucha circle. The readings have been 
a great solace to me in the midst of trouble, hav- 
ing lost husband and home since I joined the 
circle. I do not know what I should have done 
but for the pleasant old English acquaintances 
made during the winter, and the ‘Walks and 
Talks in the Geological Field.’ ”’ 
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MEMBERS of the Class of ’94 who are just 
completing their first year send varied ac. 
counts of how the course has proved itself 
adapted to their needs. Extracts from the fol- 
lowing letters reveal such a variety in the sur- 
roundings and equipment of students that they 
will find echoes in the experiences of many 
other ’94’s. From New York State: “Iama 
farmer having absolutely no time in the day, 
and when the night comes I am tired and can 
read only a shorttime. I read systematically as 
given in the programs for each week, but 
when the spring work came, I fell behind. Now 
between spring work and hoeing there is a little 
breathing time in which I will try to catch up 
and will.” 


A MOTHER speaks her mind as follows: “I 
desired some years ago to become a member of 
the circle but a friend said, ‘Oh, wait until your 
children are grown. It is such an undertaking.’ 
In an evil hour I listened to this advice and now 
I consider those years precious time lost, for I 
have fully demonstrated that I could easily have 
read the course without neglecting my home, 
my children, or my dutiestothe world. Indeed, 
I feel that Iam a better mother, a more intelli- 
gent friend and companion, a more useful citi- 
zen than when I began. Besides increasing 
my knowledge it has strengthened my powers of 
thought.”’ 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

NEXT year the Class of ’82 celebrates its de- 
cennial at Chautauqua. Let ‘‘Pioneers’’ every- 
where keep this fact in mind and plan to cele- 
brate their anniversary by attending either 
Chautauqua or some other Assembly. 


NEw badges have recently been prepared for 
the members of the Guild, League, and Order. 
They are made of garnet ribbon just the width 
of the graduates’ badge, and are to be worn at 
the top of the garnet badge, just above the mon- 
ogram. They can be secured from the Buffalo 
office for ten cents each. 

THE Society of the Hall in the Grove has 
made its influence strongly felt in many cities, 
and always with good results. Members of the 
S. H. G. are urged to organize themselves into a 
local body whenever possible. If there are only 
two or three members of the S. H. G. in a place 
they should form a simple organization, wel- 
come all new graduates, and do’ all in their 
power to extend the work of the C. L. S.C. and 
to uphold a high standard. In many cities under- 
graduates look forward with real pleasure to 
their admittance into the fellowship of the 
S.H.G. Itisastrong bond of union among 
Chautauquans. Let us make the most of it. 





THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


FOR 


BEATRICE, AN attendance twice as large 
NEBRASKA. asin previous years, marked 
Opening Day as an auspicious beginning for the 
third annual session of the Beatrice Chautauqua 
Association, June 23—July 6. The large num- 
ber present thus early seemed to have come in 
expectation of study as well as pleasure, and 
happily welding the two, immediately laid a 
good foundation for the summer school. The 
leaders’ tried proficiency and the general en- 
thusiasm made organization easy and effective. 
Prof. C. C. Case, one of the best musical direct- 
ors in the country, banded the musicians to- 
gether into a chorus of not less than 200 
voices, and Prof. Carnes organized his elocution 
class with a membership of 100, which later was 
nearly doubled; Superintendent Eaton had 
about 1000 pupils in the Sunday-school. More 
than two dozen orators graced the platform, 
among them Sam P. Jones, Dr. A. A. Willits, 
Mr. Robert Nourse, Dr. P. S. Henson, Dr. 


Frederick D. Powers, ex-President Hayes, the 
Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, Leon H. Vincent, Prof. 


John C. Freeman. 

Exceptionally fine music was furnished by 
the chorus, band, Swedish Male Quartet, 
Madame Rosa Linde, soloist, and Mr. Lehmer, 
solo whistler. 

Recognition Day, July 2, was worthily ob- 
served. The C. L. S. C.’s formed in procession 
at Whittier Hall with nearly one hundred and 
fifty little children carrying bouquets of flowers, 
marched around the Golden Gate, through 
which only the graduates passed, and through 
three arches erected in the Tabernacle, where 
Prof. J. C. Freeman gave the address, followed 
by the presentation of diplomas. 

It was generally admitted by those in attend- 
ance that a fine program had been prepared, 
and capable persons assigned to carry it out. 
Success was so decided a feature of the Assem- 
bly that it refused to be drowned or blown away 
by the terrific storms which occurred. Such 
was the high spirit of the occasion that these 
latter seemed only to offer new and unexpected 
opportunities for enjoyment. 

The grounds were well kept. The handsome 
Willard hall was just finished. Many buildings 
had been repaired and new ones erected. 
Electric motor cars were built connecting the 
grounds with the city. Active mieasures were 
taken to promote next year’s session. 
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CHESTER, SovuTHERN Illinois Chautauqua 
ILLINOIS. at Chester, the first one ever con- 
ducted bya woman, opened with more than 
five hundred in the audience and all but two of 
the expected Assembly helpers on the platform. 

All the schools formally opened on July 6th 
and from the first hour of the first day until 
the last hour of the last day praises were 
heard on allsides, The various classes grew 
larger daily, some overflowing the boundaries 
of the tents erected for school purposes. The 
charming location of the Assembly grounds also 
received favorable comment. 

The Press in St. Louis and southern Illinois 
were liberal in their reports, some expressing 
all the enthusiasm of a local organ. 

The Assembly Directors were Prof. H. S. 
Jacoby, Prof. N. Coe Stewart, Miss Mary Allen 
West, Prof. Stevens, Miss Libbie McMasters, 
Miss Gregory, Miss Lizzie Holbrook. On the 
list for lectures and entertainments were the fol- 
lowing names. Ben Hur Tableau Co., Col. 
James N. Brown, and Col. David Murphey, 
Jahu De Witt Miller, Charles T. Underhill, James 
Clement Ambrose, Miss Tiebold (soprano), 
Mrs. William Moore (contralto), the Rev. G. 
H. Tucker, Mrs. Zerelda Wallace, the Rev. T. 
De Witt Talmage, the Hon. John Baker, and the 
Hon. Owen Scott, and the Rev. Dr. Edwards; 
the Rev. Dr. D. M. Hazlett, was in charge of the 
Assembly Church Congress, and Mrs. Clara Hol- 
brook Smith of the Assembly Woman’s Council. 

The stereopticon lectures, ‘‘Picturesque Wash- 
ington’? and ‘‘Scenes in the Life of Christ” 
by the Rev. Charles N. Cate were pronounced 
by old Assembly goers as unsurpassed on any 
platform. The audience on closing night num- 
bered nearly twelve hundred. 

Immediately at the close of the Assembly a 
charter was applied for and preliminaries of per- 
manent organization effected. Thus the South- 
ern Illinois Assembly takes its place on the list 
of permanent Chautauquas, with the prestige of 
attendance equalling an Assembly of five years’ 
standing. 

The efficient work of Prof. H. S. Jacoby en- 
rolled fifty names on the list of members for ’95, 
some of these names representing leaders of 
other Circles to be formed in various localities 
of Southern Illinois—all of whom became 
stanch supporters of this local Chautauqua As- 
sembly. 
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FREMONT, The Central Chautauqua As- 
NEBRASKA. sembly at Fremont, Nebraska, 
held its first session June 23-July 6. It wasa 
pronounced success and has already attained the 
features of permanency enjoyed by much older 
assemblies. Fremont, a thriving western city 
of eight thousand people, is most favorably lo- 
cated for the establishment ofa strong Assembly, 
being a railroad center at which twenty-two 
passenger trains from all directions arrive each 
day, and also having, within a radius of fifty 
miles, two hundred and fifty thousand people 
who are yet to realize the advantages of a Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. The beautiful grounds were 
planned and laid out by J. T. Hunt, the land- 
scape architect of Chautauqua, N. Y.; they are 
conveniently located just outside the city limits 
and reached by street car. The permanent im- 
provements are a fine auditorium, with a seating 
capacity of three thousand, and twelve other 
buildings erected this year including hotel, cot- 
tages, and offices. Before the recent Assembly 
closed plans were perfected for a better program 
and a greater success if possible the next season. 
The Rev. G. M. Brown, of Omaha, was re-elected 
General Superintendent and a number of workers 
and speakers were engaged for the year of ’92. 

The Rev. A. W. Patten, D.D., of Aurora, IIl., 
won many friends by his pleasant administra- 
tion as Superintendent of Instruction. Thegen- 
eral work of the Assembly may be summed up 
as follows: Forty-seven lectures and addresses ; 
forty hours of Normal work, forty hours given 
to the work of the Teacher’s Retreat, seventeen 
hours to chorus work, ten hours to a Young 
People’s Conference, besides the regular work 
of the Round Table held each day, and a 
W. C. T. U. School of Methods. 

Among the workers and lecturers were Dean 
Alfred A. Wright, Leon H. Vincent, Prof. M. R. 
French, James Clement Ambrose, Rev, Conrad 
Haney, Mrs. Mattie M. Bailey, Prof. E.S. Shelton, 
Mrs. E. A. Blair, Prof. and Mrs. J. A. Hornber- 
ger, Mr. L. A. Torrens, Milton D. Carroll, Chan- 
cellor C. F. Creighton, Dr. W. F. Crafts, and 
Miss S. A. Swanson. 

The daily sessions of the Round Table con- 
ducted by Dr. Patten were full of interest and 
Chautauqua enthusiasm. Recognition Day, 
July 2, was a great occasion. The arches were 
erected and the graduates passed through the 
Golden Gate in due form. At the auditorium af- 
ter the regular Recognition Day service had been 
observed the claims and advantages of the 
Cc. L. S.C. work were faithfully presented by 
Dr. Patten and at the close of the exercises many 
came forward and gave their names for member- 
ship in the Class of ’95. 





It is not saying too much that the interest in 
the work increased from the first to the closing 
service and that despite the annoyance caused 
by an unprecedented storm lasting several days 
during the Assembly, the people were enthusi- 
astic to a wonderful degree and went away con- 
vinced that the success of this first session is a 
prediction of greater things in the future. 


GEORGETOWN, THE result of the first ses- 

TEXAS. sion of the Georgetown, 
Texas, Assembly is to place it far beyond the 
experimental stage. Though there is not a large 
number of C. lL. S. C. readers in the state, the 
interest awakened culminated in a contribution 
of $1,000 for the sustainment of the Assembly, 
and in the sale of several thousand dollars’ worth 
of lots on the grounds. 

The program, carefully prepared, went off 
without a break. Between opening and closing 
days, July 1-18, the Assembly was visited with 
showers of good things, interspersed with cy- 
clones of wit and wisdom. 

The orators were Prof. A. H. Merrill, the Rev. 
W. B. Palmore, Col. L. F. Copeland ; the music 
was furnished by the Chicago Convention and 
Concert Company, assisted by a well-trained 
chorus. 

Aday was devoted to an _ inter-collegiate 
oratorical contest, and an afternoon to an elocu- 
tionary contest. 

Recognition Day’s impressive service was ob- 
served July 15. 

GLEN ECHO, THE magic growth 
WASHINGTON, D. C. and beauty of Glen 
Echo and the success attending the session June 
16-July 4, were it not for the vivid substantiality 
of every detail, would have given the Assembly 
the character of a meeting in Wonderland. 
From five hundred to nine hundred workmen 
were employed on the grounds in a week. An 
electric railway has been built which soon will 
reach the grounds, and another is already pro- 
jected. All the buildings and avenues are sup- 
plied with electric lights. The buildings are 
beautiful, and many of them constructed of 
massive granite quarried on the spot. 

Opening Day relieved the promoters of the 
enterprise from any anxiety concerning the 
welfare of the Assembly. Large and enthusias- 
tic crowds continued to take possession of the 
grounds, and in various ways showed their en- 
joyment of the proceedings. The great new 
organ, the orchestra, the celebrated Marine 
Band, and solos and choruses added their music 
to the harmony of the occasion. Washington 
ministers vied with each other in their ad- 
dresses, and Chancellor A. H. Gillet, the Rev. 
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7, DeWitt Talmage, and other popular speakers 
entertained and instructed appreciative audi- 
ences. 

Competent teachers in the several branches 
of physical, social, economic, musical, spiritual, 
and general science won high approval in their 
respective departments. To the skill and ex- 
perience of Dr. A. H. Gillet, who was chosen 
Chancellor, a large degree of the rapid and per- 
fect organization of the Assembly isdue. No 
expense has been spared to further the cause, 
and the welfare of the enterprise seems assured. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA, THE seventh annual 

KANSAS. session of the Kansas 
Chautauqua Assembly, held in Oakland Park, a 
suburb of Topeka, June 23—July 2, in spite of 
rain preceding and in part accompanying its 
exercises, drew large audiences and presented a 
very strong program. On the platform were 
Robert Nourse, the Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, the 
Rev. Egerton R. Young, Samuel W. Small, Dr. 
B. B. Tyler, the Rev. E. B. Graham, the Rev. 
Dr. A.J. Palmer, Bishop Thomas, of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, the Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Berry, the Rev. Dr. H. A. Gobin, the Rev. Dr. 
E. C. Ray, the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, and 
Dr. Jesse Bowman Young, who also served for 
the sixth year as Superintendent of Instruction, 
and taught the Normal workers a special series 
of lessons on the Life of Saint Paul. Miss Eva 
M. Moll, of Hiawatha, taught the children; 
Prof. F.W. Phelps, of Washburn College, repre- 
sented Dr. Harper’s School of Sacred Literature; 
Dr. Young conducted the C. L. S.C. Round Tables 
and urged the formation of circles in every lo- 
cality in the state. The happy graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas from the hands of Bishop 
Ninde on Recognition Day, which was the 
crowning day of the Assembly. The new offi- 
cers of the organization are: President, Bishop 
W. X. Ninde; Secretary, the Rev. A. P.George, 
D.D.; Treasurer, Chas. S. Elliott. Dr. J. B. 
Young, it is expected, will serve also next year 
as Superintendent of Instruction, and plans are 
already inaugurated which will, it is believed, 
make next year’s session of the Assembly the 
overtopping and climax-touching point in the 
whole series. 

MISSOURI, THE Missouri State As- 
WARRENSBURG. sembly reports good work 
from the extensive plans made. The rolling and 
well-wooded grounds are connected with War- 
tensburg by a line of coaches. The springs 
were as attractive as ever ; pleasure boats glided 
over the large artificial lakes. 

The Rev. J. W. Geiger and Mrs. D. K. Steele 
took charge of the Chautauqua Normal Union 
work; the Rev. W. H. Shawof the C. L. S. C. 
J-Sept. 
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work ; Prof. S. H. Perkins conducted the music. 

The departments of instruction provided for 
Greek and Hebrew by J. W. Ellis, elocution by 
Prof. R. I. Fulton, physical culture and fen- 
cing by Miss May M. Pierce. The School of 
Methods prospered under the management ot 
Mrs. A. S. Benjamin and Mrs. Clara Hoffman, 
and Mrs, Ellis and Mrs; Ketchum pleasantly 
guided the Kindergarten. The platform was oc- 
cupied by the Rev. Ira Hicks, Dr. Robert Nourse, 
Mrs. Hoffman. 

Recognition Day proved a notable event ; on 
that day after the address, delivered by Bishop 
E. R. Hendrix, about twenty-five persons re- 
ceived diplomas. Grand Army Day was most 


enjoyable. 
NEBRASKA, CRETE, THE Nebraska Chau- 
NEBRASKA, tauqua Assembly held 


its tenth session at Crete, Nebraska, from June 
30—July 10. The President of the Assembly is 
the Rev. Willard Scott, of Omaha, and the Super- 
intendent of Instruction the Rev. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, D.D. The heavy rains before the As- 
sembly opened made the grounds more beautiful 
than ever before, but they swelled the Big Blue 
River to such a degree that entrance to the As- 
sembly was almost impracticable during the 
earlier days of the session. Visitors were com- 
pelled to ride across five hundred feet of water 
more than a foot deep, but the attendance was 
large, and the Assembly successful. 

The speakers included Dr. A. J. Palmer, the 
Rev. J. DeWitt Miller, Mrs. Von Finkelstein- 
Mountford, Prof. J. C. Freeman, the Hon. W. 
M. Cumback, Senator J. J. Ingalls, the Rev. 
Egerton R. Young, Mrs. C. H. St. John, the 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, and Dr. Geo. W. Miller. 
Classes were held in Bible study, Sunday-school 
Normal work, Primary teaching, in musical 
training, drawing, and painting. Mrs. Helen A. 
Beard conducted a most successful Ladies’ Club. 

The Chautauqua work was carried out in 
every detail. Dr. Hurlbut held a daily Round 
Table; Mrs. M. H. Gardner presided at the 
Cc. L. S. C. headquarters, and the program 
for Recognition Day was fully observed. Miss 
Kate F. Kimball, the secretary, gave an admira- 
ble recognition address, after which four 
graduates received diplomas. As a unique 
feature, a Class Tree was planted by the gradu- 
ates and officers. The Crete Assembly holds 
fast to Chautauqua traditions, and proposes to 
be in every respect a true Chautauqua Assembly. 


OTTAWA, THE Ottawa Chautauqua As- 
KANSAS. sembly, at Ottawa, Kansas, fifty- 
seven miles from Kansas City, opened June 16 
and closed June 26, under the presidency of the 
Rev. D.C. Milner, D.D., and the superinten- 
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dency of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. Although rain had 
fallen almost incessantly for a month, and con- 
tinued to fall on eight out of the eleven days of 
the Assembly, and although those who attend 
the Assembly live in tents, yet the audiences 
were nearly as large as during any previous ses- 
sion, and the interest and enthusiasm were like 
the river, up to high water mark. The program 
of classes was extensive, consisting of Sunday- 
school Nermal, English Literature, Hebrew, 
Greek, the English Bible, Primary Teachers, 
Young People, Children, Little People, Draw- 
ing, Vocal Music, Elocution, etc., besides a 
Ministers’ and Church Workers’ Institute, con- 
ducted by Dr. Geo. P. Hays, and the Woman’s 
Club led by Mrs. Helen A. Beard. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor and the Epworth League were 
also recognized in daily meetings. The total 
daily attendance at the classes was more than 
twenty-five hundred. 

Among the lecturers were Dr. McClintock, 
J. De Witt Miller, the Rev. Sam P. Jones, 
Frank Beard, the Hon. Will M. Cumback, and 
the Rev. Geo. P. Hays, D.D. TheC. L. S.C. 
held a daily Round Table; and the office on the 
grounds was in charge of Mrs, M. H. Gardner of 
Kansas City. Recognition Day was duly ob- 
served, with all the forms,—arches, flower 
misses, processions, camp-fire, and the tra- 
ditional ‘‘ ghost procession” in the evening. 
The Recognition Address was given by the Rev. 
Joseph T. Duryea, of Omaha, and thirty-eight 
members of the Class of 1891 received diplomas. 
The Ottawa Assembly is inferior to no others in 
its zeal for the Chautauqua idea. 

PACIFIC GROVE, SAN JOSE, Tue Pacific 

CALIFORNIA. Grove Chau- 
tauqua Assembly in session from June 24-July 
10, was more largely attended than on any pre- 
vious year. Each morning dawned on a per- 
fectly cloudless California day. 

The program published in Tok CHAUTAUQUAN 
for June was fully carried out, and the depart- 
ments progressed with great satisfaction to 
teachers and students. Notably the Art Class, 
under Prof. J. Ivey, was full of animation. The 
Teacher’s Retreat was successfully managed by 
Prof. W. S. Monroe, this being the first attempt 
to carry it on at Pacific Grove. Much amuse- 
ment was given by Dr. P. S. Henson in his 
humorous lectures, but his Sunday sermon 
showed him a master in earnest scriptural teach- 
ings as well. Dr. Withrow, leader of the Cana- 
dian Chautauquans, gave two admirable lectures, 
and indeed all the lectures and entertainments 
were excellent, as was the music by the Berke- 
ley University Glee Club. Perhaps the most 
popularity was gained by Dr. David Jordan, who 





told in a plain and severely simple fashion the 
story of his ascent of the Matterhorn. He also 
addressed the School of Methods upon the Col- 
lege Curriculum. The Assembly welcomed with 
delight Dr. Homer B. Sprague. Dr. A. C. Hirst, 
President of the Pacific Coast C. L. S. C. was 
greatly missed, but imperative business called 
him east, and the responsibility thus thrown 
upon others was met in true Chautauqua spirit. 
SILVER LAKE, ALI, parts of western New 

NEW YORK. York were represented 
Opening Day, July 7, at Silver Lake Assembly, 
The formal opening services, which took place 
in the Auditorium at 7:30 p. m., showed splendid 
preparation and were well received. After the 
introductory remarks by the Superintendent of 
Instruction, the Rev. Ward D. Platt, Miss Alice 
Everett sang several fine selections, followed by 
the address by the Rev. J. A. Smith. 

Large classes patronized the schools of short- 
hand, penmanship, typewriting, physical cul- 
ture, and language. Theology and music re- 
ceived much attention. 

A lively session characterized the Convention 
of Sunday-school Workers, presided over by the 
Rev. Samuel McGerald. 

The Silver Lake Local Preachers’ Association, 
of the Genesee Conference, arranged for per- 
manency as an organization with the Rev. L. 
Myles president, and the Rev. E. W. Sears, 
secretary. 

Among the lecturers were Alice Moore, Dr. 
Waterbury, Prof. W.'L. Sprague, M. J. G. Hala- 
phan, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Losey, the Rev. 
J.-L. Davies, Prof. Fred W. Root, and Prof. 
Putnam. 

The music was rich and varied. Miss Alice 
Everett’s songs were rendered with charming 
effect, and the three favorite musicians, Signor 
Guiseppe Vitale, violinist, Signor Fanelli, harp- 
ist, and the Chevalier de Kontski, deserve 
special mention. 

The elocutionary contest for the Demorest 
gold medal was a good effort and won great ap- 
plause, the first prize being awarded to Miss 
Fanny Boughton. 

The business department of the Assembly 
denotes a wonderfu! progress. 

A bright array of faces was to be seen in the 
Auditorium at the School Teachers’ Convention, 
where able and eloquent addresses were delivered 
by Dr. Waterbury and Dr. J. M. Cassidy, Miss 
May Catton presiding at both morning and after- 
noon sessions. 

The Teachers’ Retreat won the approbation of 
school commissioners and principals; talent 
and experience were represented in its meetings 
and a large and attentive audience was present. 
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A TRIP FROM LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh, September 9, 1889.—Scotland 
again, and never more beautiful than now! 
The harvest moon is shining upon the grim old 
castle, and the bagpipes are playing under my 
windows to-night. It has been a lovely day. 
Thetrain rolled out of King’s Cross, London, at 
ten this morning, and it rolled into Waverley, 
Edinburgh, about seven to-night. The trip by 
the Great Northern Railway is one of the most 
interesting journeys that can be made in Eng- 
land. 

At first, indeed, the scenery is not striking ; 
but even at first you are whirled past spots of ex- 
ceptional historic and literary interest—among 
them the battlefield of Barnet, and the old church 
and graveyard of Hornsey where Tom Moore 
buried his little daughter Barbara, and where 
the venerable poet Samuel Rogers sleeps the 
lastsleep. Soon these are gone, and presently, 
dashing through a flat country, you geta clear 
view of Peterborough Cathedral, massive, dark, 
and splendid, with its graceful cone-shaped 
pinnacles, its vast square central tower, its lofty 
spire, and the three great pointed and recessed 
arches that adorn its west front. 

The country is so level that the reced- 
ing towers of Peterborough remain for a long 
time in sight, but soon,—as the train speeds 
through pastures of clover and through fields 
of green and red and yellow herbage, divided 
by glimmering hedges and diversified with 
red-roofed villages and gray church towers,—the 
land grows hilly, and long white roads are visi- 
ble, stretching away like bands of silver over 
the lonely hill-tops. Figures of gleaners are 
seen scattered through fields whence the harvest 
has lately been gathered. Sheep are feeding in 
the pastures, and cattle are couched under 
fringes of woods. The bright emerald of the sod 
sparkles with the golden yellow of the colt’s- 
foot, and sometimes the scarlet waves of the 
poppy come tumbling into the plain like a cat- 
aract of fire. Windmills spread their whirling 
sails upon the summits round about, and over 
the nestling ivy-clad cottages and over the stately 
trees, there are great flights of rooks. A gray 
sky broods above, faintly suffused with sunshine, 
but there is no glare and no heat, and often the 
wind is laden with a fragrance of wild flowers 
and of hay. 

It is noon at Grantham, where there is just 
time enough to see that this is a flourishing city 


of red brick houses and fine spacious streets, with 
a lofty, spired church and far away eastward a 
high lineof hills, Historic Newark is presently 
reached and passed—a busy, contented town, 
smiling through the sunshine and mist. In a 
little while magnificent York bursts upon the 
view, stately and glorious, under a black sky that 
is fullof driving clouds. The minster stands out 
like a mountain, and the giant towers rear them- 
selves in solemn majesty—the grandest piece of 
church architecturein England! The brimming 
Ouse shines as if it were a stream of liquid 
ebony. The meadows around the city glow like 
living emeralds, while the harvest fields are 
stored and teeming with stacks of golden grain. 
Great flights of startled doves people the air—as 
white as snow under the sable fleeces of the 
driving storm. I had seen York under different 
guises, but never before under a sky at once so 
somber and so romantic... . . 

All trace of storm has vanished by this time, 
and when, after a brief interval of eager expec- 
tation, the noble towers of Durham Cathedral 
sweep into the prospect, that superb monument 
of ancient devotion, together with all the dark 
gray shapes of that pictorial city—so magnifi- 
cently placed, in an abrupt precipitous gorge 
on both sides of the brimming Weir—are seen 
under a sky of the softest Italian blue, dappled 
with white clouds of drifting fleece. 

Durham is all too quickly passed—fading 
away in a landscape sweetly mellowed by a faint 
blue mist. Then stately rural mansions are 
seen, half hidden among great trees. Wreaths 
of smoke curl upward from scattered dwellings 
all around the circle of the hills. But the scene 
changes suddenly, as in a theater, and almost in 
a moment the broad and teeming Tyne blazes 
beneath the scorching summer sun, and the 
gray houses of Gateshead and Newcastle fill the 
picture with life and motion. The waves glance 
and sparkle—a wide plain and shimmering sil- 
ver. The stream is alive with shipping. There 
is movement everywhere, and smoke and in- 
dustry and traffic—and doubtless noise, though 
we are on a height and cannothearit. A busier 
scene could not be feund in allthis land, nor 
one more strikingly representative of the indus- 
trial character and interests of England. 

After leaving Newcastle we glide past a gentle, 
winding ravine, thickly wooded on both sides, 
with a bright stream glancing in its depth. 

The sun is sinking now, and over the many- 
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colored meadows, red and brown and golden and 
green, the long, thin shadows of the trees slope 
eastward and softly hint the death of day. The 
sweet breeze of evening stirs the long grasses, 
and on many a gray stone house shakes the late 
pink and yellow roses and makes the ivy trem- 
ble. 

It is Scotland now, and as we pass through the 
storied Border we keep the ocean almost con- 
stantly in view—losing it for a little while at 
Dunbar, but finding it again at Drem—till, 
past the battlefield of Prestonpans and past 
the quaint villages of Cockenzie and Mussel- 
burgh and the villas of Portobello, we come 
slowly to a pause in the shadow of Arthur’s Seat, 
where the great lion crouches over the glorious 
city of Edinburgh.— William Winter.* 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

“Has you made out what to do with yerself, 
Miss Rebecca ?” 

I can see Columbia now, as she looked when 
she used to ask me that question, day after day, 
standing with her dark head sharply silhouetted 
against the whitewashed wall. She had been 
given to tears—poor Columbia !—ever since the 
time when we, who had been accustomed to be- 
lieve that the universe was our own, had been 
disabused of that notion. 

In those days, something very unjust took 
place,—we never understood what,—and our 
pale, sensitive father, who was like areed shaken 
in the wind, when the smallest thing went 
wrong, was broken to the earth, never to 
rise again. Our invincible stepmother was a 
widow then with a widow’s right to her thirds ; 
but it turned out that the only property my 
father left to be divided was Dick and Cam and 
Milly and me. 

Contrary to the usual feeling among heirs, 
my stepmother was magnanimously allowed to 
keep the whole estate, against which she gen- 
erously protested. She was not without com- 
fortable means of her own, but these she had 
carefully managed, not at all with a view to be- 
stowing the results upon Dick and Cam and 
Milly and me. Her first economy was to dis- 
miss our old Columbia; and after that we 
wouldn’t have been surprised if she had dis- 
misssed all the rest of us, for Columbia seemed 
to belong in our home as much as we did. 

Dick and Cam were presently sent to a good 
school where the poor boys work to pay their 
expenses, and little Milly was taken by a lady 
in Worcester. Howclosely I held herin my 
arms all the night before she was carried away ! 


* Gray Days and Gold. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


and in the morning her pretty yellow curls were 
quite wet with my tears. 

Then there was only myself, the oldest, left, 
and as I was seventeen, and was supposed to have 
had very good advantages, it would be a pity, I 
thought, if I couldn’t take care of myself. Col- 
umbia had taken a little hut of a dwelling for 
herself, and took in washings. I went nearly 
every day totalk over my prospects with her. 
There was not the least clamoring for my assist- 
ance coming from any quarter whatever, though 
it had been confidently offered, it seemed to me, 
from shore to shore of the continent, in almost 
every capacity of which a young lady could be 
conceived to make a resource ; as a companion ; 
as a teacher of a little music, a little drawing, a 
good deal of Kensington embroidery, and at 
length simple reading and spelling ; as one who 
would do various kinds of writing and sewing; who 
would read aloud to invalids and blind people. 
Any genteel or respectable mode of attendance 
upon humanity at large, which would put into 
market almost any power of a girl’s mind 
or body, was, in effect, hopefully considered, 
until it seemed as if the Chinese question, the 
Irish question, the great Future State question, 
itself, fell into insignificance beside the stupen- 
dous inquiry,— What ts to be done with this young 
woman ? 

I sat up nights to devise an answer to it, un- 
aware that the world was studying a similar 
problem, and even began to write feverish trea- 
tises calling the attention of mankind tothe fact 
that the avenues were all closed toa girl who 
wanted to earn her living, while a boy could sell 
newspapers and black boots. If all my dumb, 
struggling passion could have poured itself out, 
the woman’s branch of the sociological question 
might have found a voice which would have 
been heard above that of Mr. Henry George. 

At length, one day, when I paid my visit 
to Columbia, I carried something in my pocket 
which represented my first opportunity ; yet it 
was a very unwelcome one. 

She began with the usual formula,—‘‘I s’pose 
you hasn’t found out anything, Miss Rebecca?” 

**T’ve had a situation offered me.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Rebecca!’ she cried, resting on 
the corner of the wood-box, as the most avail- 
able offer of support, and almost turning white 
with the double emotion of terror at the thought 
of losing me, and joy at the prospect of some 
provision for me. ‘‘ What kind of a offer is it? 
What to do?” 

“To engage in the cheering-up business.” 


. 


‘“ Who’s to be cheered up, dear?” 
‘Aunt Maria.”’ 
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“The dismallest cretur on this side o’ the 
yarth,”’ she groaned. ‘‘But we’re all of us 
what we was cut out to be, I expect,” she 
said, ‘‘so I do’ know who’s to blame. If it’s 
the Lord’s work, I know He’ll forgive me, 
though some say He’s turrible quick-tempered. 
But them ain’t my views. Hows’ever, I must 
say yer aunt Maria’s sech stuff that I should 
think He’d be ashamed to own her. An’ 
she ain’t real smart neither, for here’s a 
chance to do the thing that seems to be most 
sot by up above, an’ have it said to her, ‘I was 
poor an’ needy, an’ ye took mein.’ She might 
have done something for her soul an’ you too, 
but she's put on the wrong shoe, an’ I reckon 
twill pinch her. Hopeso, I declar’ !”” 

We decided that it would be best to try Aunt 
Maria, or let Aunt Maria try me,—there would 
be a severe trial on both sides, probably,—and 
when I went back to Mr. Preston’s I was think- 
ing that there might be other openings in the 
world for the same business, for, said Ito myself, 
if one is really disposed to bring cheer to sad or 
fretful humanity, it is wonderful how frequent 
are the opportunities for repeating and resum- 
ing the pleasure—or the occupation. One might 
make a business of it.—Mary Catherine Lee.* 


A FRENCH FESTIVAL. 

M. DE MONTPENSIER gave a féte this evening 
in the Parc des Minimes, in the Forest of Vin- 
cennes., 

It was splendid and delightful. The féte cost 
the Prince two hundred thousand francs. In 
the Forest had been erected a multitude of tents 
borrowed from the Government Repository and 
French Museum of Arms, some of which were 
historical. 

The tables were laid out under some other 
tents; there were ample refreshments, and buf- 
fets everywhere. The guests, while numbering 
more than four thousand, were neither crowded 
nor few and far between. Nowhere was there a 
crush. There were not enough ladies. 

The féte had a splendid military character. 
Two enormous cannon of the time of Louis XIV. 
formed the pillarsof the entrance. The artil- 
lery soldiers of Vincennes had constructed here 
and there columns of pikes, with pistols for 
chapters. 

The principal avenue of the Park was illumi- 
nated with colored glass lamps; one might 
imagine that the emerald and ruby necklaces of 
the wood-nymphs were to be seen among the 
trees, Sap-matches burned in the hedges and 


*In the Cheering-up Business. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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cast their glimmering over the Forest. There 
were three tall poplar trees illuminated against 
the dark sky in a fantastic manner which 
created much surprise. The branches and 
leaves were wafted in the wind amid a brilliant 
scenic display of lights. 

Along each side of the great avenue was a row 
of Gothic panoplies from the Artillery Museum ; 
some leaning against the oaks and the lime-trees, 
others erect and with the visor shut, seated upon 
dummy studs, with caparisons and coats-of- 
arms, with trappings and dazzling chamfrons. 
These steel statues, masked and motionless in 
the midst of the rejoicings, and covered with 
flashes and streams of light, had something daz- 
zling and sinister in their appearance. Quad- 
rilles were danced to vocal music. Nothing 
more charming could be conceived than these 
youthful voices singing melodies among the 
trees in soft, deep tones ; one might have fancied 
the guests to be enchanted knights tarrying for- 
ever in this wood to listen to the song of fairies. 

Everywhere in the trees were suspended col- 
ored lanterns, presenting the appearance of 
luminous oranges. Nothing stranger could be 


imagined than this illuminated fruit appearing 
suddenly upon the branches. 

From time to time trumpet blasts drowned in 
triumphant tones the buzz of the festivities. 


I think this féte will be remembered; it has 
left a certain uneasy feeling in my mind. For 
a fortnight previously it had been talked about. 
Yesterday, from the Tuileries to the Barriére du 
Troéne, atriple hedge of on-lookers lined the 
quays, the streets, and the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine as the carriages of the guests passed by. 
At frequent intervals this crowd hurled at the 
gilded and bedizened passengers in their car- 
riages shouts of disgust and hate. It was likea 
mist of hatred amid this splendor. 

Every one on his return related what had 
befallen him. Louis Boulanger and Achard had 
been hooted; the carriage of Tony Johannot 
had been spat into; mud and dirt had been 
thrown into the open carriage of General Nar- 
vaez. Théophile Gautier, so calm and impas- 
sive, so Turk-like in his resignation, was ren- 
dered quite thoughtful and gloomy by the 
occurrence. 

It would not seem, however, that this grand 
display had anything impolitic in it, or that it 
should have proved unpopular. On the con- 
trary, the Duke de Montpensier, in spending 
two hundred thousand francs put them in circu- 
lation for the benefit of the people; they ought 
to be gratified. 

Well, it is not so. Luxury is necessary to 
great states and to great civilization, but there 
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are times when the people must not see it. 

But what is luxury which is not seen? This 
isa problem. Magnificence in thebackground, 
profusion in obscurity, a display which does not 
show itself, a splendor which dazzles no one’s 
eyes; is this possible? This must be taken into 
consideration, however. When the people have 
luxury paraded before them in days of dearth 
and distress, their mind, which is that ofa 
child, jumps to a number of conclusions at 
once; they do not say to themselves that this 
luxury enables them to get a living, that this 
luxury is useful to them, that this luxury is 
necessary to them; they say to themselves that 
they are suffering, and that these people re- 
joice; they ask why all these things are not 
theirs; they examine these things; not by the 
light of their poverty which requires work and 
consequently rich people, but by the light of 
theirenvy. Do not suppose that they will con- 
clude from that—Well, this will give us so many 
weeks’ wages and so: many good days’ employ- 
ment. No; they, too, want not the work, not 
the wages, but leisure, enjoyment, carriages, 
horses, lackeys, duchesses! It is not bread 
they require, but luxury. Theystretch out their 
trembling hands toward these shining realities, 
which would vanish into thin air if they wereto 
graspthem. The day on which the distress of 
the many seizes upon the riches of the few, 
darkness reigns; there is nothing left, nothing 
for anybody. 

This is full of periis. When the crowd looks 
with these eyes upon the rich, it is not ideas 
which occupy every mind, it is events. 

That which specially irritates the people is 
the luxury of princes and young men; it is, in 
fact, only too evident that the first have not ex- 
perienced the necessity, and that the others have 
not had the time to earn it. This seems unjust, 
and exasperates them ; they do not reflect that 
the inequalities of this life prove the equality of 
the next. 

Equilibrium, equity, these are the two aspects 
of the law of God. He shows us the first aspect 
in the world of matter and of the body ; He will 
show us the second in the world of souls.— 
Victor Hugo.* 


THE LAST DESPATCH. 


Hurrah ! the season’s past at last ! 
At length we’ve ‘‘ done” our pleasure. 
Dear “‘ Pater,” if you only knew 
How much I’ve /onged for home and you— 
Our own green lawn and leisure ! 


* Things Seen. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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And then the pets ! One half forgets 
The dear dumb friends—in Babel. 

I hope my special fish is fed ;— 

I long to see poor Nigra’s head 
Pushed at me from the stable ! 


I long to see the cob and “‘ Rob,” — 
Old Bevis and the collie ; 
And won't we read in “ Traveler’s Rest’! 
Home readings after all are best ;””— 
None else seem half so ‘‘jolly !” 


One misses your dear kindly store 
Of fancies quaint and funny ; 
One misses, too, your kind Jon-mot ; 
The Mayfair wit I mostly know 
Has more of gall than honey ! 


A change of place would suit my case. 
You'll take me ?—on probation ? 
As “‘ Lady-help,” then let it be ; 
I feel (as Lavender shall see), 
That Jams are my vocation ! 


And No. Youknow what “‘2o’’ I mean— 
Ther®’s no one yet at present : 

The Benedick I have in view 

Must be a something wholly new,— 
One’s father’s far too pleasant. 


So hey, I say, for home and you! 
Good-by to Piccadilly ; 
Balls, beaux, and Bolton-row, adieu ! 
Expect me, Dear, at half-past two ; 
Till then,—your Own Fond—MILLy. 
—Austin Dobson. 


THE MOUNTEBANK AND HIS DOG. 

A CERTAIN charlatan, who gained his liveli- 
hood by traveling about the country, and ex- 
hibiting the tricks of a little dog which he had 
trained up to his purpose, was one day showing 
this curious little animal in the public market- 
place of the city to a delighted and wondering pop- 
ulace. He made his dog,who was pertectly well 
taught, display a thousand tricks; all of which 
he performed with such ready understanding 
and attention to his master, that he seemed en- 
dowed with human intellect. Epictetus the 
philosopher was among the spectators, and 
seemed particularly delighted with the amuse- 
ment, This raised the wonder of those present 
who knew the dignity of his character ; but their 
wonder ceased when Epictetus, whose peculiar 
method was to draw excellent morals from the 
meanest things and most trifling circumstances, 


* At the Sign ofthe Lyre. New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen. 
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exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! the glory of knowledge! 
Oh! the great felicity of the most serene vir- 
tues! The only rich patrimony of mankind! 
Rejoice with me, my good friends, at this in- 
_ structive sight, which shows the excellence of 
learning; since you see there that the little 
knowledge which a man has been able to beat 
into a dog, is sufficient not only plentifully to 
maintain his master, but to furnish to him the 
noblest enjoyment of which a great soul is capa- 
ble by enabling him to travel through all na- 
tions, and see the wonders of nature !”’ 


APPLICATION.—We may perceive by this the 
importance of a good education, which had been 
the means of raising a poor little brute to be- 
come the admiration of mankind. For notwith- 
standing that education may not be supposed to 
add to the original portion of intellect with 
which nature has at first endowed us, yet it may 
and certainly does concentrate those powers 
that we have ; like as the lens collects to a focus 
the scattered rays of light, and brings them to a 
burning point, which otherwise would be dissi- 
pated, and lose all their power. This is chiefly 


what education can do: it draws to one object 
the wandering energies of the mind, be they 
great or small; stores the memory with useful 
knowledge; fills up that time which otherwise 
would be wasted in idleness, or what is worse, 


employed in mischief, directs us to a nice dis- 
crimination of right from wrong, fits us for the 
most enlightened society, and enables us to pass 
through this difficult life with comfort and rep- 
utation.—/James Northcote, R. A. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SKY. 
| Irisastrange thing how little in general people 
know about the sky. It is the part of creation 
in which nature has done more for the sake of 
pleasing man, more for the sole purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in any 
other of her works and it isjust the part in 
which we least attend toher. There are not 
many of her other works in which some more 
material or essential purpose than the mere 
pleasing of man is not answered by every part 
of their organization; but every essential pur- 
pose of the sky might, so far as we know, be 
answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, 
agreat ugly black rain cloud were brought up 
over the blue, and everything well watered, and 
Soallleft blue again till next time, with per- 
haps a film of morning and evening mist for 
dew. And instead of this, there is not a mo- 
ment of any day of our lives, when nature is not 
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producing scene after scene, picture after 
picture, glory after glory, and working still 
upon such exquisite and constant principles of 
the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain 
it is all done for us, and intended for our per- 
petual pleasure. And every man, wherever 
placed, however far from other sources of inter- 
est or of beauty, has this doing for him con- 
stantly. The noblest scenes of the earth can be 
seen and known but by few;. . . but the sky 
is for all; bright as it is, itis not ‘‘too bright, 
nor good for human nature’s daily food’’; it is 
fitted in all its functions for the perpetual com- 
fort and exalting of the heart, for the soothing 
itand purifying it from its dross and dust. 
Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, some- 
times awful, never the same for two moments 
together; almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its 
infinity, its appeal to what is immortal in us, is 
as distinct as its ministry of chastisement or of 
blessing to what is mortal is essential. And yet 
we never attend toit, we never make it a subject 
of thought... ... 

I fully believe, little as people in general are 
concerned with art, more of their ideas of sky 
are derived from pictures than from reality, and 
that if we could examine the conception formed 
in the minds of most educated persons when we 
talk of clouds, it would frequently be found 
composed of fragments of blue and white rem- 
iniscences of the old masters. 

If there be one characteristic of the sky more 
valuable or necessary to be rendered than an- 
other, it is that which Wordsworth has given in 
the second book of the Excursion : 


‘The chasm of sky above my head 

Is Heaven’s profoundest azure. No domain, 

For fickle, short-lived clouds to occupy, 

Or to pass through ;—but rather an abyss 

In which the everlasting stars abide, 

And whose soft gloom and boundless depth, 
might tempt 

The curious eye to look for them by day.’ 


And, in his American Notes, I remembe, 
Dickens notices the same truth, describing him- 
self as lying drowsily on the barge deck, look- 
ing not at, but ¢hrough the sky. Andif you 
look intensely at the pure blue of a serene sky, 
you will see that there is a variety and fullness 
in its very repose. It is not flat, dead color, but 
a deep, quivering, transparent body of penetra- 
ble air, in which youcan trace or imagine short, 
falling spots of deceiving light, and dim shades, 
faint, veiled vestiges of dark vapor.—/ohns 
Ruskin. 
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‘“What has been done can be 
done,” is the line of argument 
taken in ‘“‘Christian Missions in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’* to prove false the assertion 
frequently made, that to evangelize the pagan 
nations is to attempt the impossible. Away 
back in history it is shown how the Anglo- 
Saxons and other nations were converted by 
missionary efforts. Many valuable lessons are 
also drawn from the teachings of the past as to 
the best methods of this branch of Christian 
work. The book is an encouraging one,—espe- 
cially in that it shows how mistaken and wrong 
efforts have been overruled for good, and how 
even the wrath of man hss been made to praise 
God ——A series of lectures delivered to the stu- 
dents of Union Theological Semirary in Bangor 
on the “‘ Evidence of Christian Experience’’t has 
been published in book form. The task set by 
the author for himself was that of acting as the 
interpreter of the best thought of the age in the 
department of theological investigation. Other 
systems of religious beliefs are examined, the 
good in them admitted and commended, and 
their fallacies pointed out. Granting to the ad- 
versaries of Christianity the same rights that he 
takes himself, he candidly states their objections 
to the Christian system, and carefully considers 
and fairly answersthem. The work is search- 
ing, careful, strong, and sound.—Bishop Fos- 
ter has ventured intoa new field of investigation 
in his “‘ Philosophy of Christian Experience.’'f 
Little reference is made in the work to the 
Bible, the argument being built up on self- 
consciousness—on the soul itself. His first step 
is to give clear definitions of the leading terms 
involved; he then examines the grounds of 
Christian experience, traces its history, and 
studies its principles and elements. The clear, 
keen, sound arguments carry conviction with 
them, and the author fully realizes his hope to 
show that Christian experience is capable of ra- 
tional interpretation and defense.——A thor- 
ough search into the question whether the 
Christian hope rests upon a true foundation is 


Religious. 


*Christian Missions in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Rev. Elbert S. Todd, D.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 75cts. 

+The Evidence of Christian Experience. By Lewis 
French Stearns. New York: Charles Scribner’s S_ns. 
Price, $2.00. 

t Philosophy of Christian Experience. By Randolph S. 
Foster. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cran- 
ston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 


made in ‘Credentials of the Gospel.”* Eyi- 
dence is sought in individual experience and in 
the outside world ; Christianity, other religions, 
and history are explored; objections are stated 
and answered. The arguments are forceful, 
logical, and such asto strengthen faith in the 
Divine Word, and to enable one the more read- 
ily to give a reason for the hope that is in him. 
-A book to teach boys to be, not to seem, is 
“Under the Lantern at Black Rocks.’’t 


Charles Wallace French’s latest 
history{ bears for its title the 
magic name Abraham Lincoln. All the ma- 
terial in hand is admirably arranged to focus its 
light upon this noble man, whose great achieve- 
ment in erasing slavery from Amer'‘ca gives 
him a sacred place in history like that of Moses; 
whose insight and activity in national affairs 
rank him with the world’s greatest rulers, and 
whose individual life offers a shining example 
that does not tarnish with time. This favorite 
theme is hand'ed ably, almost reverently, ina 
style direct and unobtrusive, sometimes welling 
forth in conspicuous beauty. The book is one 
to develop rapidly one’s bump of acquisition. 
——The history of ‘‘ Theodoric,’’|| an important 
character in the Story of the Nations, begins at 
the middle of the fifth century. This ‘‘ Barbaric 
Champion of Civilization,” born in Pannonia, is 
an important arbiter in the destiny of Italy. 
The hero of a series of brilliant exploits, he was 
the son of Theudemir, one of the chiefs of the 
Ostrogoths settled on the banks of the Danube. 
At the age of eight years he was sent as hostage 
to the court of Constantinople. Finally he es- 
tablished his rule in the whole peninsula of 
Italy. Under his care, Italy flourished again: 
in agriculture, industry, literature, and art. The 
facts are important, are handled vigorously, 
concretely, and will attract the younger students 
of history. The trend of events is clearly shown. 
——In the series Makers of America, the volume 
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*The Credentials of the Gospel. By Joseph Agar Beet. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. Price, $1.00, 

+ Under the Lantern at Black Rocks. By Rev. Edward 
A. Rand. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.25. 

t Abraham Lincoln, By Charles Wallace French. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. P.ice, $1.50. 

| Theodoric, The Goth. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. 1. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Price, $1.50. 
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entitled ‘“‘ Alexander Hamilton ’’* treats its sub- 
ject politically and socially, considering his ca- 
reer more especially as statesman. The time 
itself of the events, is an attractive one in the 
history of the nation, and Alexander Hamilton’s 
great activity, particularly in the evolution at 
this time of a monetary system out of seeming 
chaos, gives rise to a consideration of questions 
many of which are of present importance. The 
book is of great historical value, and givesa 
clear insight into affairs which are wont to pre- 
sent themselves as puzzles to the reader.—— 
An important addition to the series Great Ex- 
plorers is an exact and detailed account of the 
first circumnavigation of the globe given in con- 
nection with the biographyt of Ferdinand 
Magellan. This explorer’s life is shown to be 
full of noble adverture and outcome notwith- 
standing the prejudice which long has made him 
unpopular in history, and a calm retrospect of 
events ata time when a more generous public 
opinion favors fealty to the good of humanity 
rather than to any one country, bids fair to free 
his name from any stigma of disloyalty. The 


author has been so conscientious in giving au- 
thorities and so profuse in foot-notes that the 
main text has rather a dry and choppy effect, 
though it is new and connected. The work is 
illustrated and beautifully mapped and indexed. 


—A charm of writing likethat with which Wash- 
ington Irving imbued his historical works distin- 
guishes Tarducci’s ‘‘ Life of Columbus.’’{ The 
style is at once easy, natural, and graceful. The 
exhaustive search among all documents—in- 
cluding those of the latest discovery—relating 
to the discovery of the New World was made 
with the utmost pains, asthe author aimed to 
refute the charges of imposture made against 
the great discoverer. His proofs are so strong, 
his arguments so incontrovertible, as to win a 
unanimous verdict of acquittal for the accused. 
At the same time the Italian author is no hero- 
worshiper ; he makes no attempt to represent 
Columbus as a perfect man. His narrative isa 
faithful account of the facts of the man’s life 
and times. The translator gives the book to 
English readers with remarkable preservation 
of itsoriginaltone. The illustrations are photo- 
type reproductions of the paintings of Luigi 
Gregori. 

*Alexander Hamilton. By William Graham Sumner, 


LL.D. New York: Dodd, Mead, andCompany. Price, 
75 cts. 

+The Life of Ferdinand Magellan. By F. H. H. Guille- 
mard,M.A.,M.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

{The Lite of Christopher Columbus. By Francesco 
Tarducci. Two volumes. Translated by Heory F. 
Brownson. Detroit: H. F. Brownson, Publisher. 
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In his novel entitled ‘“‘ One of Our 

Conquerors,’’* George Meredith 
expatiates on the comedy of marriage and the 
tragedy of love when blundering circumstances 
compel aperson to locate love and marriage 
apart. Reading character deeply, fathoming 
action, motive, and caprice, the author bandies 
with the weaknesses and strengths of frail hu- 
manity and with the reciprocal evolution of the 
one from the other. He resembles Thackeray 
in his mixture of narration with philosophical 
disquisition ; these stand unitec and harmoni- 
ously, too, with the exception of an occasional 
jar, although they do not pretend to lead to- 
gether. The book discloses wonderiul resource 
and variety; it isdeep in pathos, not wanting 
in sarcasm, while probes and observations fly 
fast. Inits general effect upon the reader's 
mind it is one of those bright books which 
may be defined as one which brightens.—— 
A charming storyf of Switzerland is repro- 
duced in a smooth translation from the French. 
It is a story which pleases by its naiveté, whose 
scenes are laid and whose characters drawn 
without exaggeration or weakening of nature, 
whose atmosphere is fragrant with the breath of 
rural districts, but which pleases only to disap- 
point, because it ends without finishing. The 
reader is rudely parted forever from the friends 
he has made in the course of the volume.— 
The interest in ‘‘Felicia’’t begins to thrive in 
the first chapter and suffers no serious relapse 
throughout the novel. The love story contains 
a plenteous sprinkling of fun, more frivolity, 
and the whole is highly tinctured with woe. 
Deep pathos is reached in describing the exist- 
ence of the pet of fortune and position who mar- 
ries an opera tenor. The story gathers force as 
it progresses and some noble thoughts are im- 
pressed. The opposition of one’s reality toone’s 
ideal isshown. The general effect is one that is 
not likely to be soon forgotten. ——“ An Idyl of 
War-Times’’|| ought to win popularity. It at- 
tacks the reader on both the hard and the soft 
side of his nature, offering the bitterness of war 
and the sweetness of love in all their intensity ; 
it caters to the covert desire for a wedding asa 
climax to the story, and yet, by a judicious 
variety in the fate of the several lovers, saves 


Fiction. 


* One of Our Conquerors. 
ton : Roberts Brothers, 


By George Meredith. Bos- 
Price, $1.50. 

tA Question of Love: A Story of Switzerland, From 
the French of T. Combe. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.00. 

} Felicia. By Fannie N. D. Murfree. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflinand Company. Price, $1.25. 

{An Idyl of War-Times. By Major W.C. Bartlett, 
U.S.A. New York City: Lew Vanderpoole Publishing 
Company. 
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from the satiety which usually shadows the 
gratification of this wish. Besides pleasant 


scenery and amiable characters, may be found 


a lesson of constancy. 


‘* Adopting an Abandoned Farm’’* 
is the name of a bright, breezy 
book full of escapades and amusement, that 
laughs alternately at city and country peo- 
ple, at good fortune and ill-luck, and provokes 
a responsive ripple of fun and sarcasm in every 
reader. It does not pretend to deepness or 
etherealness ; it is a pen caricature of ideal rural 
life. 

A beautiful ‘Page in the History of the West 
London Mission’’ presents the storyt of the 
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* Adopting an Abandoned Farm. By Kate Sanborn, 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, 50 cts. 

+The Atheist Shoemaker. By Hugh Price Hughes, 
M.A. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. Price, 40 cts, 


conversion to Christ of an atheist shoemaker, 
The account, which is true, is pureand touching, 
with no attempts at humor or romance and so 
simply told that a child can read and under. 
stand, 

Art students will be interested in the new edi- 
tion of the Art Dictionary,* which will be found 
available for all ordinary purposes in regard to 
the theory and practice of art. Its conciseness 
enables it to cover a very large field, the defini- 
tions considering all terms used in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, etching, engraving, 
heraldry, etc. The book is attractive in ap- 
pearance, printed in good, clear type, and is 
profusely illustrated. The lucidity and brevity 
of explanation and the excellent authorities for 
the information contained render it a reliable 
reference book. 
~ @ adeline’s Art Dictionary. Translated from the 


French, and Enlarged. New York: D. Appletonand 
Company. Price, $2 25. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JULY, 1801. 


Home NeEws.—July 1. Professor Lebarron 
Russell Briggs made dean of Harvard College in 
place of Clement Lawrence Smith, resigned. 

July 2. Tornadoesin Iowa and Missouri.—— 
Prince George of Greece entertained at Del- 
monico’s by the Greek residents of New York. 

July 3. Railroad accident at Ravenna, Ohio. 
Nineteen killed and twelve injured. 

July 4. Death of Ex-Vice-President Hannibal 
Hamlin. Re-union of the Army of the Poto- 
mac at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 6. A gift of $500,000 to the University of 
Chicago, from the estate of Wm. B. Ogden. 

July 7. Convention of Young People’s So- 
cieties of Baptist Churches in Chicago.——State 
Teachers’ Association opens at Saratoga. 

July 9. Opening of the Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor in Minneapolis.——Southern 
Educational Association at Lookout Mountain. 

July 11. Program for the dedication of the 
World’s Fair agreed upon. 

July 12. Destructive forest fires in Michigan, 

July 14. The Afro-American National League 
meets in Knoxville. 

July 15. The opening session of the National 
Temperauce Convention at Saratoga. 

July 16. Many people killed in a tortiado at 
West Superior, Wis. 

July 17. Much damage done to crops by 
hailstorms in Minnesota. 


July 19. Death of Major-General Kelly. 
July 27. Chinese discovered fraudulently 
entering the port at San Francisco. 


ForREIGN NEws.—July 1. Emperor William 
and party welcomed to Holland by the Queen. 
—Dominion Day celebrated in Canada. 

July 4. Death of William Henry Gladstone, 
eldest son of the statesman. 

July 5. Paris papers urge the abandonment 
of proceedings against M. de Lesseps. 

July 9. The great strike of Belgian miners 
ends. 

July 10. The Emperor and Empress of Ger- 
many entertained by the Lord Mayor of London. 

July 14. The anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastile celebrated in Paris and throughout 
France.——Opening in Toronto of the Annual 
Convention of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

July 17. The English Society of Authors 
celebrates the adoption of the Copyright Act. 

July 19. The Wagnerian Festival at Bayreuth. 

July 21. House of Commons votes $300,000 
for the relief of the suffering poor in Ireland. 

July 23. World’s Fair Commissioners received 
by Lord Salisbury in London. 

July 27. Terrible railroad accident at St. 
Mande, France. 

July 28. Election of Claudio Vicuna as Pres- 
ident of Chili. 
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HE LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF FLOOD AND 
VINCENT MAKERS AND PUB- 


PENNSYLVANIA dg, 


The Busy Man’s Bible. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 16 mo, cloth, .75. 

This little volume which has for its sub-title ‘‘ How to Study and Teach It,’’ is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature upon this theme. Mr. Cable’s pen is never in the old ruts, and his work 
in this case is peculiarly helpful and inspiring. Every Bible student should read this book. 


It is hoped that this bright and helpful! work will have a large circulation.—National Baptist. 

We wish that the book could be handed about among the Bible-class teachers in every Sunday-school in 
our land.—The Golden Rule. 

It is a pleasant example of good sense and a devout spirit applied to the Word of God.— The Congregationalist. 

One of the most useful and suggestive of the many publications of The Chautauqua-Century Press.—Phila- 


Callias: H Tale of the Fall of Athens. 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH. 12 mo, 300 es, cloth, $1.50. Ready June Ist. 

Mr. Church is an Englishman and well-known as a successful writer of historical romances and 
a popularizer of classical archeology. His books, ‘‘The Story of Carthage,’ ‘‘Three Greek Chil- 
dren,’’ ‘To the Lions,” etc., have been reprinted in this country and obtained a wide sale. Callias, 
undoubtedly the most important of Mr. Church’s writings, is printed originally in the United 
States, direct from the author’s manuscript. The novel is intensely interesting ; the plot is not sub- 
ordinated to the historical and biographical matter. The time chosen for the story is the period of 
the Peloponnesian War and the final subjection of Athens by Sparta and the allies. This volume 
is sure to take a place in the same rank with the best of Ebers’ and Bulwer’s historical tales. 


All He Rnew. 


By JOHN HABBERTON. 12 mo, cloth, $1.00. ’ 

Mr. John Habberton’s All He Knew gives evidence that the author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies”’ has 
deep sympathy with humanity. The story of a poor cobbler returning from the penitentiary to his 
village and lfving up to all he knew—a simple creed learned from the prison chaplain—is told in a 
straightforward unpretentious fashion which conceals real art. 

Its purpose and spirit, and its practical adaption to the great spiritual needs of 
that it eaves to be read and re-read and circulated widely.—The Congregationali. 
__ This is a religious story of unusual merit, and it cannot be circulated too broadly, for it will be an inspira- 
tion to all who read it. The story is cleverly written. The interest begins with the first page and is maintained 
to the end.—Central Christian Advocate. 

The author succeeds in es reader while he pours into his ear a very telling bit of ‘‘ moral fiction,’’ 
which is not lacking in humor.— Independent. 


The Amazons, H Lyrical Drama. 


By VIRNA Woops. 16 mo, cloth, .75. : ' 

This volume is not a collection of verses, but a dramatic narrative, cast in the Greek manner 
—— episode of Achilles and Penthesilea whose duel before the walls of Troy is mention 
inthe liad. The blank verse of the poem is smooth, regular, and free from all extravagance. The 
rhymed choral passages possess beauties of no common order. All who admire classical models 
and well-wrought verses will find pleasure in this book. 

Miss Woods has written a poem of remarkable excellence. Her work is characterized by a high order of 
poetic feeling, and we are confident that it will win a large and appreciative audience.—Chicago Hvening Herald. 

Any lover of try will read with pleasure this little book, which is far above the average of current verse. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 

The rhythm and flow of the verse is smooth, and many Bn es of great beauty are found in the book 
which must give pleasure to all who admire Greek models.— Union Signal. 


To OL Bethlebem. 


By BisHop JoHN H. VINCENT. .30. 

Bishop John H. Vincent’s little book, To Old Bethlehem, tells the story of a recent visit to the 
town, and recalls the mention of the place in the Scriptures from earliest times until the birth of 
Christ. Several Meisenbach illustrations from photographs in the author’s possession, and a rubri- 
cated title page make this a very attractive brochure. 


A—July. 


mankind, are so admirable 





Chautauqua Circle Literature. 


Messrs. Flood & Vincent are prepared to fill orders for all text books required in regular 
and special courses of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


Regular Course 1890-91. 
Outline History of England—JAMES R. Joy. 12 mo. - - - $1.00 
From Chaucer to Tennyson—PRorF. H. A. BEERS. 12mo. - 1.00 
Our English—Pror. A.S. Hint. 16mo. - - -— = .60 
French Course in English—Dr. W.C. WILKINSON. 12 mo. - 1.00 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field—PRor. A. WINCHELL. 12 mo. 1.00 
History of the Church in the United States—BisHoP JOHN F. Hurst. 40 
The Chautauquan, 12 numbers. - - - - - - - . - - - 2.00 
Discounts.—To clubs of five or more the books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN Will be sent at 
$6.30 per set. The books must however (1) be sent to the same address, and (2) the buyer must 
pay freight or express charges. 


| ex. GARNET SEAL 
COURSE 1890-91. | 


| This is a supplementary course which is very popular 

| 
READINGS FROM | 

| 


with C. L. 8. C. members. It entitles the reader to a gar- 
net seal on the diploma. The books are handsome little 
volumes bound in garnet linen. They contain extracts 
from masters of English literature. The introductory 
chapters are prepared and the selections made by men of 
H. W. WARREN. ; eer ae ; : 
: literary taste and discriminating judgment. Any library is 
Goldsmith. Dr. E. E. HALE. | , . 
Ascham and Arnold. Dr, | Permanently enriched by such books, which moreover gain 
JAMES H. CARLISLE. from the relation they bear to the C. L. 8. C. course, a pe- 
$2 Per Set. culiar value to Chautauquans. 


Addison. Edited by PRoF. 
C. T. WINCHESTER. 
Milton. Edited by BisHop 





Special Course in English History and Literature. 


SECOND YEAR. LITERATURE: 


[Henry VII. to Revolution of 1688.] 1. Ward’s “ English Poets,” Vols. IT. and III. 
HISTORY : Selections. $1.00 each. 

1. Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English Peo-| 2. ‘Typical Selections from English Prose 
ple.” $1.38. (This book is used for the en- Writers.”” Vol. II. (Clarendon Press.) 
tire three years’ course.) 90 cents. 

2. Seebohm’s ‘‘ Era of the Protestant Revolu-| 3. Introduction to Minto’s ‘‘ Manual of English 
tion.’”’ (Epoch Series.) 85 cents. Prose Literature.’’ 15 cents. 

3. Gardiner’s ‘“‘ Puritan Revolution.” (Epoch (This is the same book used last year.) 
Series.) 85 cents. 4. George Eliot’s ‘‘ The Mill on the Fioss.” 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 1890-91, contain- 50 cents. 

ing special required articles. $2.00. 


fv New Course for the American Year 1891-92. 

, (Ready June tst., 1891.) 

Main Facts of American History—D. H. Montgomery. 12 mo. $1.00 
Initial Studies in American Letters—Henry A. Beers. 12 mo. 1.00 
The Story of the Constitution—Francis N. Thorpe. 12 mo. - .60 
Social Institutions of America—James Bryce. 12 mo. 1.00 
German Literature in English—W. C Wil inson. 12 mo. 1.00 
Two Old Faiths—Hinduism and Mohammedanism. 12 mo - - 40 

THE BOOKS WILL BE OF UNIFORM HEIGHT AND WIDTH, VARYING ONLY IN THICKNESS. 


THE CHAUTA UQUAN alone should be ordered from Dr. T. L. Flood, Meadville, Pa. 
Any of the other books mentioned under Special Courses in the Hand Book or Membership 
Book, as wellas any book published in the United States or England may be ordered from 


Flood & Vincent, The Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, Penna. 





CHAUTAUQUA 
ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD. 


Official Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 





30 Issues—Daily from July 22 to August 25, Sundays excepted. 





FULL ACCOUNTS OF CHAUTAUQUA LIFE. 





THE coming volume of the Assembly Herald promises to be more 
valuable and entertaining than ever. 


THE Chautauqua program will be brimful of good things, and the 
Assembly Herald will contain stenographic reports of these excellent 
lectures. More excellent reading cannot be found anywhere than in 
the pages of the Assembly Herald. Questions of education, moral 
reform,economics, Round Tables, Normal Classes, women’s meetings, 
&c., &c., will be discussed in its pages. 


THE Assembly Herald will furnish reports of special interest to the 
members of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. The class 
organizations, class meetings, new plans for the future will be given 
Chautauquans on the grounds need the Herald to tell them what 
their class meetings are and what their classmates are doing, and to 
those who cannot be present the next best thing is to read what is 
being done, full accounts of which they can find in the Assembly Herald. 


EVERYBODY needs the Herald who pretends to keep apace with the 
best and latest thought of the day. Sent daily to all parts of the 
world. The mail accommodations at Chautauqua are the best. 


Subscribe now and you will receive a copy of the Advance Herald 
containing a full program for every day in the Season of 1891. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Single subscriptions, $1.co each; in clubs of 5 or more to one P. O. address, go cents each. 


COMBINATION OFFER: 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN from October, 1891, and Volume XVI. of the Assembly Daily Herald (to 
one post-office address), $2.70. After August 1, 1891, this offer is withdrawn. 


Address Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 








& The & Chautauquan 


Announcement of Special Attractions for its 
SUMMER NUMBERS. 


In planning for your summer literature do not fail to remember 


The Chautauquan. 


Look in July for 


“The Chevalier Alain de Triton,’ 


A Novelette, pure in style, fascinating in interest, 
By 
Grace King. 


Look in August for 


“Old Chautauqua Days,” 


Delightful reminiscenses of pioneer 
times and noted people, 
By 
Theodore L. Flood. 


Look in September for 


“That Angelic Woman,” 


Who will be ably portrayed 
By 


James M. Ludlow. 
Author of “The Captain of the Janizaries.” 


ae 
e 


Subscription Price of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for one year, $2.00; in Clubs of 5 or more 
to one P. O. Address, $1.80. In combination with the Assembly Herald, $2.70. 
Address Dr. T. L. FLOOD, 
Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 
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Chautauqua Readers 


Are reminded that the Catalogue of the AMERICAN BooK CCMPANY embraces many valuable 
and attractive works of self instruction, general reading, and reference. They treat of a variety 
of subjects and are the works of writers of talent, experience, and ripe scholarship. Following isa 
partial list of these books, which will be of interest to all Chautauqua readers and to Teachers: 


CAESAR’S CALLIC WAR. 


By William Rainey Harper, Ph. D., and Herbert Cushing Tolman, Ph. D., of Yale University. Eight 
Books, Many illustrations and Nine Colored Maps. Containing Life of Caesar, Roman Art of War, In- 
ductive Studies, Bibliography, Idioms, Notes, Exercises in Latin Composition, Word Lists and Classifications, 
Vocabulary, Geographical Index, and Index of Proper Names, 12mo, 502 pages, half leather. Price, $1.20. 


‘It is not only by far the best school edition of Caesar yet published, but i is also one of the most admirable text- 
books that I have ever seen.'’—Clarence B. Roote, Prin. and Teacher of Latin, Centre High School, Northampton, Mass. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CREEK METHOD. 

By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and W. E. Waters, Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1.00, 
HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 

By W. R. Harper. Ph, D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burgess, A. M., Instructor in Latin, Boston 


Public Latin School. $1.00. 
This Inductive Method is used by Prof. Harper with signal success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PHYSICS. 


An Entirely New Book, By a Corps of Distinguished Scientists and Teachers. Cloth, 12mo, 544 pages. 
Just published. Price $1.20, Accurate—comprehensive—judiciously condensed—entertaining. 

H. B. Cornwall, Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Princeton College, writes: ‘‘It does not seem possible to 
present to the scholar more clearly the principals of physics or their practical application.”’ 


HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
Biographical sketches of some great leaders in the world’s progress. By Edward Everett Hale, $1.40. 
FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Designed as a text-book and for private reading. By Professor George Park Fisher, D. D., LL. D., of 
Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, 690 pages and 32 historical maps. $2.40, Same in three parts: Part I., 
Ancient History. $1. Part II., Medieval History. $1. Part III., Modern History. $1. 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
By M. E. Thalheimer. 12mo, cloth, 288 pages, Illustrated. $1.00. 
































A compact volume, comprehensive but brief. It is divided into five parts: Old =o nd; Feudal England ; The 


Tudors; The Century of Revolutions; House of Brunswick, supplemented by a list of ks for reference reading. 
BAIN’S ENCLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


By Alexander Bain. Revised and enlarged edition, in two parts, Part I., Intellectual Elements of 
Style, $1.20, Part II., Emotional Qualities of Style, $1.20. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart, Huxley’s Introductory, Roscoe’s Chemistry, 
Stewart’s Physics, Geikie’s Physical Geography and Geology, Foster and Tracy’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Lockyer’s Astronomy, Hooker’s Botany, Jevon’s Logic, Spencer’s Inventional Geometry, Taylor's Piano- 
forte, Jevon’s Political Economy, Patton’s Natural Resources of the United States, Price 35 cents each, 


HISTORY PRIMERS. 


Fyffe’s Greece, Creighton’s Rome, Freeman’s Europe, Yonge’s France, Mahafiey’s Old Greek Life, 
Wilkins’s Old Greek Life, Grove’s Geography, Adams’s Medizvel Civilization, Tighe’s Roman Con- 
stitution, Wendel’s Egypt, each 35 cents. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


Brooke’s English Literature (with American Literature supplement), Nichols’ English Composition, 
Peile’s Philology, Tozer’s Classical Geography, Dowden’s Shakespeare, Alden’s Studies in Bryant, Jebb’s 
Greek Literature, Morris’ English Grammar and Exercises, Gladstone’s Homer, each 35 cents, 


WHITE’S ELEMENTS OF PEDACOCY. 


By Emerson E. White, A.M., LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 336 pages. $1.00, 
A manual for teachers, normal schools, teachers’ reading circles, and all persons interested in school education. 


WEBSTER’S CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth, 800 pages. Illustrated. $1.44. The same, fine bindings (half calf, etc.) $2.40. 


It treats about 60,000 words, and its etymologies and definitions are more thorough and accurate than any other 
abridged dictionary. A pronouncing vocabulary of 24,000 proper names is given in the appendix. 























Copies will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of prices. Complete list sent on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHIGAGO. 


Please mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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by S.V.R.FORD. 


This is the book that Primary Class Teachers and the trainers of 
children for Home Entertainments, Concerts, Festivals, Anniversaries, 
or Cantatas have been looking for. Nothing like it in print. Single 
copy, 30 cents. Per hundred, $25. 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (COR. TWENTIETH STREET), NEW YORK. 
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1607. The;Library of American Literature. 1890. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 


Ex-President Noah Por- = . ; : : A. R. Spofferd, Librarian of 
ter, LL.D., of Yale University: ; Con : The very wide field cov- 
The Library of American Literature © : exed by the publication has required 
isan admirable work, and for every | the best critical judgment in the 
reason must commend itself to the © : choice of specimens, and that judg- 
lover of good books. R pos? = ment is everywhere apparent. 

: 3 : W. T. Harris, LL.BD., U. S. 

Geo. W. Atherton, Pres. : ‘ Commissioner of Education: Ido 
pemaytrgne —_ = Sy : not see my one —— in pe oa 
nouncements and specimen pages, ie, . pone eee dare be A ote ile. 
but had no real idea of the extent & Sey r Iam sure that every private Pdi. 
Peer aed vidual wil purchase i for his own 
a rich storehouse of what is best in © : j : = time Tite puaeiies af alae — 
our national literature, that I have ie, ature. 


decided to purchase a set for my S : 
wn children, with the idea that = Prof. John Fiske, of Har- 


by merely turning over the pages al vard: The selections have been 
of these volumes and reading here made with excellent judgment, and 


i liy im- 2 ~~ the editorial work has been admir- 
ee ieee ol'tes eae : =| ablydone. The book will be found 


and variety of our literature which ree > of great service to the student of 
they could in no other way acquire, American history and American 


and which later will fall into place literature. 


in their scheme of thought as a ‘ R. E. Thompson, Prof. of His- 
skeleton outline of the whole sub- tory and English Literature, Uni- 
ject, to be filled out according to versity of Pennsylvania: It is by 
their taste by subsequent and wider , far the finest anthol from our 


readingiat special points. literature that ever has nm made, 

THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN and one well suited to cherish pa- 

John Gopeptens hecag agree LITERATURE IS THE WASHING- poeae feeling — a — — 

Ihave been looking over the noble ers in our people. I wis ere 

volumes with heater satisfaction. TON MONUMENT OF AMERICAN were a copy in every home and 
The great work is admirably done. HISTORY. school library of our State. 

Five Sample Portraits, with Specimen Pages, mailed free if you mention The Chautauquan when you write. 


Steady Employment for A No.1 Salesmen. Sold on the easy installment plan. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 3 East 14th Street, N.Y. City. 














Cyclopedia 


is the 
LATEST and BEST 
for 


Ready 


Reference. 


Qe 
/ Is your Cyclopedia not used because its articles are too long and too technical ? 
$ not , : 
Then write for our exchange price. 
this Is your Cyclopedia of little value because its articles are too brief ? Then write 
for our exchange price. 
Is your Cyclopedia so old that its information is no longer satisfactory? Then 
buy INTERNATIONAL, 
Are you without a Cyclopedia and looking for the latest, fullest, best? Then 
buy INTERNATIONAL. 


SOLD FOR CASH OR ON EASY PAYMENTS. THE WHOLE SET DELIVERED 
at once in either case, freight charges prepaid. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN,. 











THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
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The City of the World. 


The present state of affairs in Chicago is unprecedented. 
The stimulating effects of the World’s Fair are considerable, 
but the movement in Chicago Realty is not based on the 
World’s Fair, but is produced by a remarkable increase in 
Manufacturing and R. R. developments. 

It is estimated that enough manufactories are now nego- 
tiating for locations in Chicago to add 20,000 workingmen to 
the city and increase its population by 100,000 people. Large 
developments in Steam, Electric, and Cable Railroads have 
been made during the past year, and still greater ones are a 
necessity, and planned for the immediate future. 

The R. R. developments at the Stickney tract are the great- 
est of the kind ever known in any city in the World. The 
regular increase in our population is seventy to eighty thou- 
sand per year. 

These are a few of the things which go to make Chicago 
property the safest and best investment in the world, and 
which indicate its steady future advance. Few people real- 
ize the fact that Real Estate is cheaper in Chicago to-day 
than any other large city in the country. 

We have selected a piece of property in the line of Chi- 
cago’s greatest development, and have subdivided it into 
lots which we are offering on easy terms and at prices 
which insure a handsome profit to the purchaser. Evergreen 
Park has a future before it which is very promising. A map 
of the city of Chicago, size 24x36 inches, and plats of Ever- 
green Park, with prices, sent on application. 


B. F. Jacobs & Co., 


99 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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A VACATION HINT. 


Professors and Instructors in Colleges, Academies, and High Schools, who may be con- 
templating a change in the Text-Books now in use in their classes, are respectfully invited 
to correspond with Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS during the vacation time, with the 
view of introducing their well-known series of educational works. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS’ list contains many text-books which have long been 
recognized as the standards for school and college work, among which may be mentioned: 
Harper's Greek and Latin Dictionaries; Harper's Classical Series of Greek and Latin Au- 
thors ; Harper's Greek and Latin Texts ; The Student’s Series in thirty volumes, every one 
of which is acknowledged to be the best summary in our language of the particular branch 
of knowledge to which it belongs ; Ro/fe’s /ilustvated School Edition of Shakespeare in forty 
volumes; Loomis’s Mathematical Series; Bowne’s Metaphysics, Psychology, and Theism, 
three volumes; Dewey's Psychology; Swinton's Studies in English Literature; Green’s 
Short History of the English People; &c., &c., &e. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS will be pleased to receive from College Professors and 
Instructors, and from Principals of Secondary Schools, requests for sample copies of their 
text-books, where the same are desired for examination with a view to class use; and such 
sample copies will be forwarded (under reasonable restrictions) without cost to those who 
may apply for them. 

Liberal rates will be made for first supplies, and special exchange prices given where 
old books in use are returned. 

A complete descriptive catalogue of books for Colleges and Schools, giving prices, &c., 


will be forwarded on application. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 








Franklin Square, June 1891. 
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A FAMILY NECESSITY. 
“ The Best Single Set of Books in the English Language.” 
The Accepted Authority of Colleges, Students, and Readers. 


You can receive an entire set of THE AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA at one time, delivered free of expense to any 
aeons —" Len = States or Canada on the liberal installment terms, thus having the use of the complete set 
while paying for it> 


APPLETON’S CYCLOPAEDIA of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
AComplete History of the Literature, Laws, Theol , Inventions, Art, Music, Discovery, Wars, and Govern- 
ments of the American Continent. COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER 2000 ENGRAVINGS. 
Specimen Pages of either work containing price and special terms of sale mailed on application if you state you 
saw this advertisement in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, New Work. 
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GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


PARIS EXHIBITION 
isso. 


Highest Award 
THE 
Grand Prize. 


A Whole Library of Scriptural 
Knowledge in a small Com- 
pass, Adapted for all 
Classes. 


t—+t 


Possession of this will obviate 
the necessity of a number of 
books, while it will concentrate 
the mind of the student on his 

a work. 


America and Great Britain's Eminent Scholars and Divines of all denominations pronounce the 
Genuine “ Oxford ’’ Bible 
THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE BIBLE PUBLISHED. 





AMERICA, 
BISHOP JOHN H. VIN CENT, of the M. E. Church: 
“All — taken into consideration, it is one of the most perfect 
editions of the Sacred Scriptures I have ever seen. 1 wish wecould 
place a copy in the hands of every Sunday-school Superintendent 
and Teacher in America.’ 
v. DR. WILLIAM P. STOWE, Chicago, October, 
“I am frank to say that for clearness of type, for valuable 
helps and elegant and substantial bindings, the ‘Oxford’ Teachers’ 
a) ev. no superior in i market. 
R. HURLBUT, Bditor S. S. Magasine, October, 
aor %,2 * Oxford’ STearhers Bible isso perfect as to leave but 
little for future printers to improve u he Helps at the end 
of the volume embrace a whole library of Biblical information. Who- 
ever obtains this book and uses it, even with no other help, may 
become a Bible scholar.’ 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
REV.C. H. SPURGEON : “The very best. I havecare- 


fully examined the volume, and can unreservedly recommend it.” 
:_ “It is the most superb, complete, and 
useful ‘edition of the Holy Scriptures inthe English language I 
have ove er seen 
- ANDREW THOMPSON, D.D.., of Edinburgh: 

“The phd of fifty expensive volumes, by men of sacred learning, 
is condensed into x ages of the ‘ Oxford’ Bible for Teachers.” 

The REV. H PRICE HUGHES, M.A.: “I 
have used this boeke = years, and can only join in the universal 
chorus of all students of Scripture in describing its high merits, and 
commending it to all.’ 

The RIGHT HON. WM. E. GLADSTONE says: 
“* These admirable Bibles must tend to extend the fame even of the 
Oxford Press.’ 


Be Sure You Get the Genuine Bdadition. 


Beware of Imitations. Insist on having the Genuine “Oxford” Bible and Take no Other. 


All the 


genuine ** OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES bear the following imprint : 


ORD: 


OxF 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE. 
OXFORD ey von PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 
N 


W YORE: 


33 EAST 17TH STREET. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOESHELLEERS. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Oxford Bible Warehouse, 33 East 17th Street, New York. 





Books for Summer Reading. 


Tinkletop’ s Crime, 


And eighteen other new stories, by Geo. R. Sis, 
copy and if you like it recommend it to your friends, 


No description can do justice to this book. Send fora 


In paper covers, 50 cents. In cloth, $1.00, 


The Peril of Oliver Sargent. 


By Cot. E. J. Biss. 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
read this book, In paper covers, 50 cents, 


The most remarkable and thrillingly interesting book issued since the publication 
All who are interested in the “‘ Temperance Movement” should order and 
In cloth, $1.00. 


My Life With Stanley’s Rear Guard. 


By HERBERT WARD. 


expedition that has appeared. In paper, 50 cents. 


Not by any means the least interesting, and the lowest priced book in the Stanley 
In cloth, $1.00. 


Inside the White House in War Times. 


By W. O, STODDARD. 
and his book is therefore of absorbing interest. 


Illustrated by DAN BEARD, The author was one of Lincoln's — secretaries, 
In cloth, $1.00. 


Eighteen Short Stories by Mark Twain. 


Including ‘“‘ The Stolen White Elephant,” “A Curious Experience,” ‘Some Rambling Notes,” “The 
Carnival of Crime,’’ “* Punch, Brothers, Punch,” ‘‘ The Invalid’s Story,’”’ amd 12 others. In cloth binding, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
address, on receipt of $4.50. 
be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price. 


We will agree to send the above five books, all in cloth binding, to any 
They will be sent by express at our expense. i 


Any one or more books will 


C. L. Webster & Co., 67 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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HON. CARL SCHURZ! tREVIEWeREVIEWS 


Has a remarkable paper on 


Abraham Lincoln 


in the 


JUNE ATLANTIC 


Rev. S. J. BARRows 


Has an important paper on 


What the Southern Negro is Doing 
for Himself 


based on careful observation. 


35 cents, $4.00 a year. 


ROBERT BROWNING 
Life and Letters of Robert 


Browning. 
By Mrs. SurHertanp Orr. With a New 
Portrait of Mr. Browning and a View of his 
Study. 2vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, uniform 
with Browning’s Works, $3.00. 
Mrs. Orr is the authorized biographer of Mr. 
Browning. This work has been prepared with 
the sanction and aid of his triends. 


Browning's Works. 
Riverside Edition, from the latest En- 


glish Edition. 7 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top» 
$11.25; half calf, $20.00. 


hehca. 
A novel of power and fine discrimi- 


nation, by Fanny N. D. MURFREE. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Ryle's Open Gate. 


A bright novel of a summer by the sea 
on Long ‘Island, by SuSAN TEACKLE 
MOORE. 16mo, $1.2 


Lewis Cass. 


Vol. XXIV. of American Statesmen. 
By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of 
Michigan. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





-Monthly = llivsfraled* 


THE NEW MAGAZINE, only 16 months old, with an international 
circulation of Over 200,000 Copies, giving to its-readers 
information concerning the leading events of the day ; reviewing in 
condensed form the progress of the world in politics, social reforms, 
science, and the arts, enabling the busiest and the poorest to know 
the best thoughts of the best writers in contemporary periodicals of 
all nations ; containing the greatest amount of reading matter at 
the lowest price—T Wee DOLLARS a vear. TWENT 
CENTS a copy. Rates to clubs on application. 


HOW IT IS ENDORSED. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK.—The Review of Reviews grows 
better and better with each succeeding number. We find ourselves 
looking for its coming now with more eagerness, we must confess, 
than we do for any other review. It is so full of ‘‘ meat,” so rich 
a ge and suggestions. It compresses into a small space a mar- 
vellous amount of interesting, entertaining, and helpful reading. It 
is full ot original and striking ideas. The religious press and every 
good cause and work have gained in it an active, vigorous, an 
powerful ally. We shall be glad if any word of ours shall help to 
widen the circle of its readers, 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION.—The new review makes an ex- 
tremely favorable impression, and gives brilliant promise for the 
future. 

THE BOSTON WATCHMAN —It meets exactly the demands of 
a busy man for brief, clear, and sympathetic accounts of the course 
of contemporary thought 

NEW YORK CHRISTIAN INQUIRER —It is the very best 
periodical in the world for busy men who want to know what lead- 
ing minds are thinking about If we could have but one Review 
we would take this wonderful aggregation. 

DR. WM. I. MILNE, Pres't State Normal College, Albany, 
N. Y.—‘‘1 know of no other medium through which the general 
news of the world, that one cares to know, or is worth remembering 
can be so readily or so reliably retained ; and I know of no periodical 
which contains such a wealth of fact, of well considered opinion, 
and of scholarly thought. It is emphatically a review for the 


teacher.” ‘ 
THE JULY NUMBE 2 sual ailtte in sete apes 


University Extension and kindred educational movements, including 
very Prominent, the Chautauqua movement This article is illus- 
trated with fine portraits of the educational leaders of America. An 
interesting feature will be the full text of Pope Leo's encyclical upon 
the labor question, with editorial comments. Another very timely 
article sums up in detail the most recent ballot legislation of the 
various states of the Union, showing exactly the progress that has 
been attained up to July, 1891, illustrated with a map. A remark- 
able character sketch of the late Madame Blavatsky 1s promised for 
this number from the Englishman most competent to write it. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR.—THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS will 
be sent from NOW till the end of the year, including 
January, 1892, or seven numbers, for One Dollar. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Desirable Agents wanted in every community. 


OME ENTERTAINMENT CO., councit siuts, iowa, 


Publishers Monthly Social, only 50 cts. a year. 

Quulines for ENTERTAINMENTS, SOCIALS and 
SERVICES for CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, sCHOOLS, 
and HOMES. Samples, 10 cents. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE AlbDS. 


THE STORY OF THE STATES. Edited by 
ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Each volume 8vo, $1.50. Fully 
illustrated. 

Graphic histories of the different commonwealths by pop- 
ular authors. New York, Ohio, Vermont, Louisiana, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky,now ready; M husetts,nearly ready. 

“These histories are instructive and entertaining to 
the people at large, the young and the old alike; as an 
educational series they are second only to the h of 
the country, and in some respects, superior.”’— Phila. Star. 
STORIES OF THE LAND OF EVANCELINE. 

By Grace Dean MCLEOD. Illustra by Hy. Sanp- 

HAM. 12m0, $1.25. 

“Miss Mc has shown in these tales the painstaking 
care of the historian, with the genius of a brilliant writer 
of fiction.” — The Arcadian, Wolfville, N.S.’ 

AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By Marcarer Srp- 
NEY. 75 illustrations ; 30 original tull-page scenes in 


the Adirondacks. 4to, cloth, $2.25; boards, $r. 
“ Full of 





5. 
of the free out-o’-door life of the forest and lake 
and mountain.’’— Boston Journal. 

‘The information it gives concerning that famous 
region is invaluable,”’"—New Bedford Journal. 
WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNC. Con- 

piled by Mrs. Cyntuia N. ST. JOHN. With introduction. 

Quarto, illustrated, $1.25. 

“I consider Mrs. St. John’s work admirable. I have 
seen very frequent evidence of her enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge, and insight. I am delighted to give a cordial recom- 
mendation to her book.’’—WILL1aM KNIGBT, St. Andrews, 


Scotland. 
HELPS IN TEACHIN READ NC. By Mar- 
Reading in the Girls’ Latin 


THa S. Hussey, Teacher o: 
School, Boston. 12m0, 75 cts. 
“T have examined every book upon the subject which 
has been published by leading houses, and in an experi- 
ence of ten vears this is the first beok to which I could 


= unqualified approval.’”—MarianN B. HERITAGE, 
eacher of Elocution in Girard College, Phil. 


At the bookstores or sent, postpaid, by 
D. Lothrop Co., Pubs., Boston. 


SUMMER-Y MUSIC. 


CLASSIC--CHOICE--POPULAR, 


A Thoroughly Good Series, 


Song Classics, Vol. 
Song Classics, Vol. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 
Classical Pianist. 
Young People’s Piano Classics. 
Song Classics for Low Voices. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Bar. and Bass Songs. 
Classical 4-Hand Collection, 
Classical Coll.—Violin and Piano. 
Choice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voices. 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs, 
Choice Vocal Duets. 
Popular Song Collection. 
Popular Dance Collection. 
Popular Piano Collection. 
Young Players’ Popular Collection. 
Popular Coll.—Violin and Piano. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH, MAILED, POST-PAID. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York City. 
State you saw this advertisement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





THE NEW WEBSTER 


Just Publishe 
‘000‘00E$ 380 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset fr6m Cover to Cover. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for every Family and School. 
Revision has been in ee for over 10 years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
Caution!—Cheap books called “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc.,are being advertised. The body of these 
from A to Z is printed from plates made by pho- 
pam the antiquated 1847 edition. The au- 
thentic “Unabridged” (still copyrighted) and 
the new “ International” both bear the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
* Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


HIGGINS & SEITER. 


We sell high-class China, Rich Cut Glass, etc., 
from all the leading manufactures in the world, 
at strictly moderate prices. We do more—we 
send illustrated catalogue free. Send for it. 


50 and 52 West 22d St., New York. 





S. COLLINS’ SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 
82 and 34 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
Our Inks are used on THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


H.R. PALMER'S 


new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 
for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec- 
tions from the werks of Verp!, MENDELSSOHN, 
Gounop, Braums, Rossin1, CaALicott, BArRnsy, 
Bisnor, Parry, Farmer, Waser, Root, Cook, ETc. 
ETc.. to which have been added **The Flight 
of the Holy Family” by Bruch; * 
Feast of Adonis” by Jensen ; “*T 

ler’s Weoing’? by Fanning, and ** The 
Dream)? by Costa. 


Price, 75 cts. postpaid. 


FW. ROOTS 


“New Course in Voice Culture and 

Singing, forthe Female Voice,” isa 

graded course adapted to guide the young voice, cor- 

rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 

voices systematically. It is thoroughly practical, hav- 

ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
ublic. Equally adapted to the uses of class Vocal 
raining and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50. Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








Reot & Sons Musi bh Ceo. 
mo Wabash Ave., Chicago > Sir Pat pg 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital subscribed 

Paid in (Cash) 

Surplus and undivided profits 396,716 85 
11,168,685 04 

This Company solicits corre- 
spondence about ail first-class in- 
vestments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, 
Railroad, Water, Industrial, and 
Irrigation Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and nego- 
tiates mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS, BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B, P. SHAWHAN, Sec’y and Treas, 


OFFICES. 
New York, 208 Broadway. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 


Three Color Plates 








Boston, 117 Devonshire St. London, England. 


WITH EACH NUMBER. 
1 mTOR sy} SPECIAL OFFER. y) A ‘coum 
une to Dec.’o1 TH E PLATES. 


ART AMATEUR 


DEVOTED TO 
ART IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


ely Illustrated, 
































Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Free-hand Drawing, 
China Painting, 
Wood Carving. 
An important new feature is the series of 
Facsimile Progressive Studies in 
Oil and Water Color. 
Artists’ Sketchin ng Tours, 
Modern American Artists, 
Art Needlework, 
Gesso Work and Burnt-wood Work. 
{: “MONTAGUE MARKS:PUBLISHER- 
*23 UNION SQUARE -NEW YORI 











rt 

To avail yourself of the offer send $2 and this THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
advt. direct to the above address. Specimen copy y with 3 Color Plates 
25c. Catalogue of over 100 Color Studies FREE if you mention THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN when you write. 





THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZINC. $1.00. 


Read the best thought on Memory Training. 


It will pay you 


Prospectus free. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, Book Dept. 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Prof. H. SAMUEL, 


Chautauqua Specialist of Re- 
fraction of the Eye. 


137 Euclid Av., Cleveland, 0, 


Send for advice when your eyes 
need help. 


AIR ee 


a ia liquid color by a jet of 
he ep and 1 med- 
= of Franklin and haan In- 
gq stitutes. Saves 75 per cent of time 

Aa in shading technical drawings. 
H The crayon, ink, or water-color 
portrait t artist huus his labor lessened, , his pictures im- 
proved, and his profits increased using the Air Brush. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet. It tells how toearn a living. 





AIR BRUSH MANUFACTURING CO. 49 Nassau St. Rockford, lil. 
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Hammock and Canopy Stands, 


A GREAT COMFORT. 
The “‘ Wayne”’ is the only Cheap, Durable, and Orna- 
mental one made. Weight 50 lbs. complete, Easily 
moved to any desired spot. Adjustable Canopy, 
5x14 ft. Stand, $6.00; Canopy, $4 50; Hammock, 
$1.75. Complete, $12.25. Either part sold separately, 
Ten per cent discount for cash with order, 
WAYNe MF’G Cu., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





sUST ISSUED. 
CHORAL SON G, 
Prepared by Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker, D. D. 
224 Pages of valuable and thoroughly useful 
songs for the Sunday-school. 


Every song is a Gem, one of the best efforts ot its author. 
Every author represented i in the book is a composer of high 
repute. Well printed and beautifully bound in cloth. 

PRICE, $40 per 100 Copies. 


Copy for examination sent on receipt of price. On return of the 
book if not adopted, the money will be refunded. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 76 E, Ninth St,, NEW YORK. 


THE KINDERCARTEN tells the mother how to fill the” every 
day life of her little ones with interesting occupations, bright 
stories, sweet songs, and joyous games which seem as play to her 
child but —e ee alford the right development. For pri- 
mary teachers THE KINDERGARTEN gives best practical in- 
struction in Delsarte, Music, Science, Numbers, pg Modeling, 
Drawing, Occupations, Gift Work, etc. 1. year; three 
months, on trial 30 cents. ALICE B. STOC & co., 1277 


Madison St., Chicago. 
PLEASURES 


VACATION, and PROFITS. 


Teachers, Students, and Agents desiring to travel, com- 
bining pleasure and profit, send for our ‘Cop righted 
Methods”’ and double your salary. Big pay for spare 
hours at home. Particulars free. TREASURY PuR- 
CHASING AGENCY, 3 Cooper Union, New York. 


HA! 











How can you teach loyalty 
to our flag so well as to 
have it flying over your 
school houses? 


Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
We sell the best for the lowest price. U. 
S. Government Bunting Flags we mean. 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ A high grade Commer- 
cial, Shorthand, and Prac 
tical English School. 
Twelve superior instruc- 
tors, the most complete 
equipment, ty course 
stu whic as given 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. the amet national a 
nence. A copy of the Twenty-seventh Annual Catalogue 
will be mailed to any address. Next school year will open 


ole» BUSINESS 


HOME 


mdence instruction as 
UA'SC SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
articulars fiee. Address. 

KIMBALL, Treas., Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N.Y. 





How to 
OBTAIN A 


U 
EDUCATIO 


y means of practical Correspo 
- h bythe CHAUTAU 
A 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per doz., larger cizes in p' 
tion. Lantern Slides to o 
Send 15 cents for 1887 a 
logue and Any supplement of 12,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., Publishers, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Principal Agencies. 
» Be tton & Co., 31 West 23d &t., N. Y. 
. O'Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave., "Chicago. 
.K. ickery, 108 Grant Ave., San Francisce. 
id & 


Longh , 1016 Walnut &t., Philadelphia. 
Please always mention Tue CHAUTAUQUAR. 





HOME STUDY 


SECURE A COMPLETE 


Business EpucarTion 


AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Thorough and practical instruction given by MAIL in 
Bookkeeping, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Business Law, Letter-writing, Grammar, and Short-hand, 

an old and successful Business College. Prepare for 

Success in Business. A practical education insures a pros- 
perous career. Low tates. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 


for free “Announcement’”’ to 
BRYAN - & STRATTON'S 
College, 


Correspondence Business 
No. 11 Lafayette Park, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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_ Conservatory. 





Dr. E. Tourjee. 


ct 
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Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 
MUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind 
and string instruments, Mand Culture, Solfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 
ELOCUTION. Systematiccourses in Oratory,and Dramatic and Lyric Action. 
TUNING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piano and Organ Tuning in all its branches. 


FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. Thorough courses. 


Normal coursesin Physical Culture. 


FREE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, also Orchestral Practice, to all pupils. 
HOME. A comfortable Home for lady pupils in the Conservatory Building. 
COST. Approximate cost for tuition: Beginners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term of ten 


weeks. 


Board and room, $5 to $7.50 per week. Gentlemen students accommodated near the Conservatory. 


CALENDAR giving full information, also special calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


L. S. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 


New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, Electrical, Chem- 
ical, and Sanitary Engineering, and in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Geology. 

Entrance examinations June 25 and 26, in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, and 
Toronto. Catalogue free. 

J. B. HENCK, Jr., Secretary, Boston, Mase. 


THE ST. LOUIS HYCIENIC COLLECE 
Of Physicians and Surgeons, 





Will begin its Fifth Annual Course of Instruction 
Tuesday, September 29,1891. Men and women 
are admitted, This is the only Hygienic College in 
existence. It has a full three years’ course. This 
course embraces all the branches taught in other med- 
ical colleges; also Hygeio-Therapy, Sanitary En- 
gineering, and Physical Culture. 

For further information, address for announce- 
ment, 

S. W. DODDS, M.D., Dean, 


2826 Washington Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. 
Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 





The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
{Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.] 





American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis. 15th year. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLECE 
And Hudson River Institute 
For Young Men and Women, will open its 38th year 
Sept. 14th. For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES. 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or 
College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion necessary. 

56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, ART, 
Science, English Literature, Mathematics, Physical Train- 
ing,and Library Economy. Fifteenth Session et Amherst 
College, July 7 to August 10. For programme, address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 

Buildings enlarged; increased opportunities for the 
liberal and thorough education of young women. Thirty- 
third year begins September 16, 1891. 

Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. Painesville, O. 


MISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B. A., 

Formerly Principal of the Nassau Institute, will open her spacious 
and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, September 
24, 1891, for the reception of Young Ladies who desire to spenda 
winter in the city in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical advan- 
tages; for students who will attend the session of day schools in 
Brooklyn ; or for pupils who wish special instruction under her 
charge. Third Year. Address for circular. 

Miss MALTBY, Principal, 160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNC 
WOMEN. 


43d year. Full College and Preparatory Courses. Superior 
advantages for Music, Painting, and Drawing. All depart- 
ments in charge of Specialists. New Science building. 
Best advantages for Scientific Study and Investigation. 
Four well equipped laboratories—biological and botanical, 
physical, chemical, and mineralogical. Special induce- 
ments for teachers who wish to take advanced work. Res- 
ident physician. Fine Gymnasium. (40x80 ft.) Sargent 
System. Delicate girlsshow marked gain in strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cottage 
offers students opportunity to reduce expenses to lowest 
rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance ex- 
aminations. Correspondence invited. Lock box 5. 


SARAH F. ANDERSON, Privcipal, Rockford, Illinois. 
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remember when about to purchase 


an Organ. 





“ Practice is better than theory. 
Experience teaches slowly and 
at the cost of mistakes.” 


True of Typewriters as of other 
things! Eminently the creation of 


Dr. Warner's | Practical Experience is the Reming- 

Coraline Corsets are ‘ 

made in black, white, |tom Standard Typewriter of to-day. 

drab and ecru, and in 24 styles to fit every form 

and taste. They cost no more than those boned 

with whalebone or horn, and are much superior. | AN JLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS 
Leading dressmakers also use Dr. Warner’s SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Coraline Dress Stays in place of whalebone, as 

they are more reliable and do not, like whale- 

bone, become bent and distorted with use. ; 

Sold by leading merchants throughout the world. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 

WARNER BROTHERS, 
Vew York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin. 





327 Broadway, New York. 
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TAKES A BIG PART IN 
THE GREAT “OUMMER GAME 


CC P] 99 for some women— 
ay hard work for others. 

Perhaps, for most wo- 

men, more or less of both. Fix it 
to suit yourself. More play ‘and less 
work—that’s when you wash and clean 
with Pearline. More work and less 
play—that’s when you wash with soap 

in the old back-breaking way. 

Better work, too, with Pear/zne. Little or none of the rubbing 
that wears things out. It’s something to think about, whether you 
dg your own work, or have it done. 

Easier, quicker, better, cheaper—and absolutely safe. Facts about 
Pearline known by millions of women. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “‘ this is as good 
e \ ," ] a re as” or ‘* the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
andif your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 


thing—send it back. 305 JAMES PYJ ™, New York. 
SOOTHING 


AND 








; en <2 A) r [SSS  — SS 7 
REFRESHING ya Se Abyavial aah 


Packer’s agnw 7 Manufacturers of | 


Tar Soap 2 | ARTISTS MOTERIALS 


mune 40% “WH House BUNIERS’ 
Prickly Heat, oo ae COLORS 


Chafing, Sunburn, 


nat ile, zt Usd] PINE VARNISHES 
Ivy Poisoning, Nie ee \2 | 
Irritated Skin, wh Correspondence invited 


Catalogues of our various departments 
to responsible parties: 


a 


etc 


¥ 


INVALUABLE TO TRAVELERS|\\ <\\7 Qn )) ! 


BATH and SHAMPOO. Sr 
25 Cents. All Druggists, or = 

THE PACKER MFG, CO. 100 Fulton St. New-York ; 
L-July. 






















































CHAUTACOUA COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


\NSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 








IN the minds of persons only slightly acquainted with the Chautauqua movement, the Chau- 
tauqua College of Liberal Arts is frequently confused with the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. It is, however, distinct in the purpose and scope of its work. While the C. L. S.C. 
aims to stimulate the reader to systematic self-culture, the C. C. L. A., by the now thoroughly 
proved Correspondence method, endeavors to give the earnest student at home the advantages 
of a college education. Through the C. C. L. A., professors in leading American colleges and 
universities conduct regular college courses by correspondence. 





THE training must be thorough. Each student is compelled to write out on paper the whole 
of every lesson, thereby mastering it and at the same time fixing it in his memory. His exercises 
are carefully corrected by the instructor and returned to him with all the mistakes indicated and 
such suggestions noted as may be needed in each case. 





SEPARATED from his instructor the student loses the stimulus of personal presence. But 
adequate instructions are given for the preparation of each lesson, and if he works systematically 
and faithfully this loss is balanced by the mental discipline acquired by the greater effort. The 
mere isolation of the student may evoke a large measure of native power which would not be de- 
veloped by class work. * 





AS each student is taught individually he can make as rapid progress as his own time and 
ability will permit. He is never compelled to wait for others who cannot cover the ground as rap- 
idly as he can. If circumstances will not always allowhim to do the work regularly he may still 
use the time at his disposal, whether much or little, to the greatest advantage. 





THE growth of the college has been all that could be expected. Old students continue to 
study with us, and some who matriculated in '84 are still taking special courses. Not counting old 
students, new matriculants alone during the past year have numbered about two hundred and 
twenty. 





A LARGE proportion of the enrollment isin the Preparatory Department. Here elementary 
courses in Latin,Greek, German, French, and preliminary courses in English and Mathematics are 
offered. These courses are under the regular college professors, and although designed primarily 
for beginners, and persons who have never been over the ground before, are especially recom- 
mended to those who wish to review for thoroughness or to study methods. The work for the 
greater part is inductive, and the results are very gratifying. 





IN the college proper, advanced courses are offered in Latin,Greek, German, French, English, 
Mathematics, Mental and Moral Sciences, Political Economy, History, etc. Special courses may 
be taken in any of these departments by persons who are prepared to do the work but for any 
reason do not wish to complete a full curriculum. ; 





MR. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of the “ Christian Union,” conducts a special course in Jour- 
nalism. The work of this department is comprehensive and thorough. Students are trained to 
treat live subjects in a scientific way. Full particulars are given ina special circular which may 
be had on application to the Registrar. 





IN the School of Geology and Physical Geography, Prof. Frederick Starr, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, offers four distinct courses. The first includes one term’s 
work in Geology, Mineralogy, and Botany. More advanced and technical courses in Geology 
and Mineralogy follow. 





STUDENTS are received at any time, and a full year from the date of enrollment is allowed 
for the completion of each course. Save time by commencing at once. For copy of the annual 
Calendar or information of any kind relative to the various courses of study, address 

‘ JOHN H. DANIELS, Registrar, New Haven, Conn. 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION restores the flagging energies, increases the 
resisting powers against disease; cures Consumption, Scrofula, General 
Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases (especially in Children), 
keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables the constitution to hold the 
fort of health. Palatable as Milk. 
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AMERICAN YEAR OF THE C. L. S. C. 


ORE people know Chautauqua from its connection with 
\¥J_ the great home reading circle than from actually visiting 
the Assembly, This plan for systematic personal culture was 
proposed at Chautauqua in 1878, Since that time tens of 
thousands have been enrolled. The idea of doing a little read- 
ing every day, not in a desultory way, but in pursuance of a 
definite, progressive plan, appealed to the imagination and am- 
bition of people everywhere. Year by year the work has been 
improved, and the means of direction and aid made more ef- 
ficient, until now the system is more helpful than ever. The 
plan includes: First. A course extending over four years (only 
one year may be taken as atrial). Second. Certain volumes 
specially prepared for the purpose. Third. A membership- 
book, with outlines of study, question papers, etc, Fourth. 
A monthly magazine, 7he Chautauguan, containing additional 
readings, notes, explanations, tables of pronunciation, and other 
helpful matter. 
. Next Autumn the 
History (including Constitutional History), American Literature, 
Social Questions and Institutions in the United States, and German 
Literature. Such distinguished writers as Professor John Fiske, 
Prof, John Clarke Ridpath, the Hon. John Nicolay,the Hon. James 
Bryce, Professor H. A, Beers, the Rev. D. H. Montgomery, Pro- 
fessor Francis N. Thorpe, Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, and many others 
will write the required literature. , 

Certainly an unusually large number ought to take up this 
American course, and try to gain a broader, more intelligent idea 
of our national life. Only in enlightened patriotism do our insti- 
tutions have hope of perpetuity. 

The Central Office of the Circle (Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y.) 
desires to enlist a large number of persons as organizers of “ Local 
Circles.” Correspondence is solicited with earnest people who f 
are anxious to serve the communities in which they live. 

The Class of 1895 will be organized at the Summer Assemblies, 
and new members may register at the central office from this date, 


SUMMER READING COURSES. 


HE officers of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- The Scarlet Letter. 
tific Circle take pleasure in announcing a series The House of the Seven Gables, 
of summer courses, br the benefit of readers who fin- * For Students who prefer a larger work we recom- 
ish the required work by the first of July, These sum- mend “Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife,” by 


circle will begin the study of American 


mer courses are prepared by Prof. Henry A. Beers, 
of Yale University, and, while they are intended to 
be lighter in character than the regular four years’ 
course of the C. L. S. C., Prof. Beers has consented 
to prepare for each course a limited number of sug- 
gestions, by means of which the student will be en- 
couraged to read with care and observation. 


1, THACKERAY COURSE, 
Life of Thackeray, by Merivale and Marzials. 
Great Writers Series] 
The History of Pendennis, Vanity Fair. 


2. DICKENS COURSE. 
* Life of Dickens, by A. S. Ward. 
Eng. Men of Letters Series.) 
David Copperfield. Bleak House. 
* For students wishing a larger life of the author, 
Forster’s Life of Dickens is recommended, 


3. GEORGE ELIOT COURSE. 
* Life of George Eliot, by O. Browning. 
[Great Writers Series.] 
Silas Marner. Adam Bede 
* The great Life of George Eliot is that by J. W. 
Cross, in 3 vols. (A cheap edition is published in 
the Franklin Square Library.) 
4. HAWTHORNE COURSE. 
* Life of Hawthorne, by Moncure D, Conway. 
[Great Writers Series.] 


Julian Hawthorne, The life of Hawthorne, by George 
Parsons Lathrop, is also an admirable work. 


5. AMERICAN PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
( Old Creole Days, George W. Cable, 
| In the Tennessee Mountains, Charles 
Southern { Egbert Craddock. 
States. | Uncle Remus—His Songs and His Say- 
Lings, Joel Chandler Harris. 
New Deephaven, Sarah Orne Jewett. 
England. | A Humble Romance, Mary E. Wilkins. 
Pacific f¢ The Luck of Roaring Camp and other 
Coast. Sketches, Bret Harte, 
N. West- { Castle Nowhere and Lake Country 
ern States. Sketches, Miss Woolson, 
Western {( The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Eggleston. 
and | The Story of a Country Town, E. W. 
South. { Howe. 
western | Adventures of Iluckleberry Finn, 
States. | Mark Twain. 


NoTE.—A fee of twenty-five cents for each one of 
the above courses, Nos. 1-4, will entitle the student 
to suggestions by Prof. Beers, and a short memoranda 
or review sheet on the books of the course, A seal 
will be awarded for the reading of any three of the 
short courses and the filling out of the prescribed 
memoranda, The fee for Course 5 will be fifty cents, 
entitling the student to the suggestions, memoranda, 
and sid eget completion of the work, 
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For THE WEARY 


And worn mothers and wives—how many such there are! Not worn 
with age—few of them have reached middle life—but with exhausting 
work and worry. For the majority, it is impossible to escape these 
hard conditions; but the means of successfully facing them are within 
the reach of every one. To sharpen the appetite, aid digestion, en- 
rich and purify the blood, build up the system, and make the weak 
strong, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best of all medfcines. Mary Henrickon, 
Park street, Ware, Mass., testifies: “For over twelve months I was 
afflicted with general debility, headache, and loss of appetite, fol- 
lowed by chills. 1 was scarcely able to drag myself about the house, and 
no medicine helped me so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since taking 
this remedy I have entirely recovered my health and strength.” 

“1 was sick for nine months, and finding the doctors were unable 
to help me, I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills. 
The result has been a rapid and complete restoration of all my bodily 
powers.”” — Mrs. Lydia Randal, Morris, W. Va. 

“T use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with great satisfaction in my family, and 
can recommend it to all who have the care of young and delicate children.” 
—Mrs. Joseph McComber, Elton st., near Atlantic ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures Others, Will Cure You 








ASSOCIATION OF ACTING + ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


PRESIDENT, 
A. REEVES JACKSON, M.D., OF THE U. S. ARMY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORGANIZED 1888. INCORPORATED 1889, 
RICHARD J. DUNGLISON M.D 
RD J, DUNGLISON,M-D, OFFICE OF THE RECORDER. 
usin _aconsen, 
a pore — SALEM, MAss., March 23, 1891. 

When at Stuttgart, Germany, during the winter 1881-82, I was suffering from a severe attack of Bron- 
chitis, which seemed to threaten Pneumonia. I met, at the Hotel Marquardt, Commander Beardslee, of 
the United States Navy. In speaking of my sickness, he remarked : ‘‘ Doctor, you can cure that chest 
trouble of yours by usingan ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTER.’’ ‘‘ That may betrue,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but where 
can I get the plaster?’’ ‘‘ Anywhere in the civilized world, and surely here at Stuttgart. Whenever I 
have a cold, I always use one and find reliet.’’ I sent to the drug-store for the plaster, and it did all that 
my friend had promised. Eversince then I used it whenever suffering from a cold, and I have many 
times prescribed it for patients. 

The ALLCOCK’s PLASTER is the best to be had, and has saved many from severe illness, and undoubt- 
edly, if used promptly, will save many valuable lives. Whenever one has a severe cold they should 
put on an ALLCOCK’S PLASTER as soon as possible. It should be placed across the chest, the upper 
margin just below the neck ; some hot beef tea or milk will aid in the treatment. 

This is not a patent remedy in the objectionable sense of that term, but a standard preparation of 
value. The government supplies for the U.S. Armyand Indian Hospital Stores contain ALLCOCK’s PLAS- 
TERS, and the medical profession throughout the world are well aware of their reliability and excellence. 

I shall always recommend it, not only to break up colds but as useful in allaying pains in the chest 
and in the back. It is a preparation worthy of general confidence. 
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SOUTH SHORE AT CHAUTAUQUA—THE ATHENAUM. 





PROGRAM NOTES. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s name is a very 
welcome addition to the list of speakers for 1891. 


Dr. Gilbert De La Matyr, of Akron, Ohio, an 
ex-Congressman and able speaker, will lecture 
August 21. 


The committee of the New York StateGrange 
have arranged with the Hon. Mortimer White- 
head and the Hon. Leonard Rhone as speakers 
for ‘Grange Day,” July 31. 


Dr, J. J. Lafferty, of Richmond, Va., a distin- 
uished and brilliant minister of the M. E. 
hurch South, will preach August 16 in the 
evening. 


The American Sabbath Union will be repre- 
sented Sunday evening, August 9, by the Rev. 
Dr. A. W. Ringland, of Duluth, Minnesota. 


Dr. J. B. Helwig, of Springfield, Ohio, a 
prominent Lutheran minister, will deliver the 
annual address before the Sunday-school Nor- 
mal Alumni, August 13. 


The musical program has been strengthened 
by the eng ~~ of the Apollo Quartet of 
Boston and Mrs. Emily R Newman, contralto, 
of New York. 


Twenty-five of the lecturers of 1891 have never 
appeared on the Chautauqua platform. Some 
of the new names are W atterson, McGlynn, 
MacArthur, Fiske, Dowling, Parker, Bishop 
Leonard, Woodford, Dewey, Gottheil, Mrs. 


Howe, Mrs. Wallace, Miss Dodge, Miss Rep- 
plier. 

Members of the C. L. S.C. Class of ’g1 will be 
glad to learn that Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is to 
=~ the Recognition Day address before the 

lass, August 18. Dr. E. E. Hale, one of the 
Counselors of the Circle, will also be present. 

The First American Year of the Chautauqua 

rogram will be 1891. There are ten courses of 
ectures offered in various branches of American 
History, Politics, Literature, and Scenery. In 
1892 and 1893 a similar policy will be pursued. 

President Lewis Miller, who in spite of the 
demands of an immense manufacturing con- 
cern, finds time for Chautauqua interests, will 
continue to conduct ‘‘ The Assembly,” or adult 
department of the Sunday-school, which meets 
each Sabbath afternoon for the study of the 
International Lesson. 

The Musical Program promises to be unusually 
good in 1891. Marie Decca, who sings in con- 
cert August 13, will be sure to arouse immense 
enthusiasm. ther recent tour with the U. S. 
Marine Band has been a great triumph. Mr. 
Sherwood, Miss Park, Charles Kellogg, Miss 
Waltzinger, and the Apollo and Schumann Quar- 
tets will combine to make strong and varied 
programs. 

The Detailed Program for 1891 appears in 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. See pages 
556, 557, 558, 559, 560. 


Address for full details, W. A. DuNcAN, Secretary, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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SATISFIED 


Are the customers who purchase our celebrated 


BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 
BOSTON BOND (for foreign ccrrespondence). 
BUNKER HILL (for ordinary correspondence). 


Why should n't they be? 


They obtain the finest and most popular writing 
papers in the United States, as well as papers which are 
moderate in price, 

Lf your dealer does not keep them and will not get 
them for you, do not accept any others, but send us 
your address, mentioning THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and 
we will forward you our complete set of samples, repre- 
senting over 250 varieties, with futl information as to 
price, styles, sizes, etc.; also cost of stamping your 
initial, monogram, crest, street address, etc., upon the 
paper. Correspondence solicited, 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 
49 &51 Franklin St. (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 








Lchaustion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity forlabor. Pleasant tothe 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 


“Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 
Dr. S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“A remedy of great service in many forms of ex- 
haustion,”’ 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
CATTION :—Be sure the word “* Horsford’s”’ 
is printed on the label. All others are spuri- 


ous. Neversold in bulk. 





SUPERIOR NUTRITION 
THE LiFE- N U M 
ANU. 


R GREAT 


4MEDICINAL 


OOD 


ta readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known forfchildren and invalids, and for 
that matter for healthy people also, who desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least pos- 


sible tax on the digestive organs, 


We refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, which has 


through a long experience of years justly earned its title of IMPERIAL, and we can truthfully assert 
that no preparation is so nicely and carefully prepared, or so liberally certified to as a food of unrivaled 
delicacy and superior nutritive and medicinal worth, The food of all others to be depended on for in- 
fants, from birth; for nursing mothers and children; for invalids and convalescents; and as an article of 
diet for the aged and for sufferers from impaired digestion, Through its use thousands of lives have 
been saved; thousands of healthy children bespeak its value. _ It is praised alike by the public, by 
physicians, and the press. It has stood the test of time, and has become a necessity in the household. 
Furthermore, we can cordially recommend it from our own knowledge of its good qualities, for we have 
used it with the most gratifying results.— 7he Home Magazine, Washington, D. C., June, 1890. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS 
Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 





FIRST AMERICAN YEAR. 


CHAUTAUQUA once more offers not only to those 
who have been citizens in the past, but to those still un- 
naturalized, a summer life that is both refreshing and 
stimulating. ‘Absence of occupation is not rest,” said 
Cowper. ‘‘Change of occupation is true recreation,” is 
the Chautauqua principle. Let all who can, leave tor a 
time the routine of life, and enjoy the mental, physical, 
and spiritual culture of this summer community. 

The policy of the Chautauqua management in arranging 
for a series of American programs in 1891, ’92 and ’93 
will undoubtedly meet with great favor. The plan in 
general will include courses of lectures by specialists 
like John Fiske, F. N. Thorpe, J. B. MacMaster, J. A. 

Woodburn, popular single addresses by E. E. Hale, J. J. 
Maclaren and others, and illustrated lectures by M. L. 
Williston, H. W. Raymond, H. H. Ragan, etc. The 
illustrations of the Columbian and Revolutionary periods 
on this and other pages are printed by the courtesy 
of Prof. Williston. Although the program for 1891 
is largely American, its proportion will not be de- 
stroyed. There will be the usual discussions of live 
topics by prominent speakers, dramatic readings of 
a high order, literary lectures in great variety, and 
. concerts in which 
many distin- 
guished artists will 

take part. LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


- 


Miss Marie Decca, prima donna, is unquestionably the 
finest soprano that has ever been secured for Chautauqua, 
and her singing is sure to arouse immense enthusiasm. The 
Schumann Quartet of New York and the Apollo Quartet 
of Boston are both excellent organizations of established 
reputation ; Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the pianist, is with- 
out a peer in the United States; Miss Annie Park 
the cornetist is an artiste of rare ability; Mr. Charles 
D. Kellogg the bird warbler and whistler is certainly 
a marvel. 

Other soloists, Mr. Flagler, organist, Miss Waltzinger, 
soprano, Mrs. Newman, contralto, Mr. Cheney, violin- 

MARIE DECCA, ist, Mrs. Jennie 
Hall Wade, soprano and ballad singer, will contribute 
to the finest musical season Chautauqua has ever 
enjoyed. 

The Chautauqua life aside from the public exercises 
is in itself delightful and all who are planning to take 
asummer outing would do well to consider at least what 
Chautauqua offers simply as a resort. Write for full 
details to 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


JENNIE HALL WADE. 
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WHEN THE “WASH” CAME UP. 


“Just see, father, how this stocking is ruined, and I’ve only worn it once. 
I thought it was because Jane had rubbed it too hard, but Mother says it’s all 
the fault of the soap that Jane used. And she wants you to be sure and order 
a box of Ivory Soap to-day.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE 
NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory ’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopyriGHT 1890, By THE ProcTER & GAMBLE Co, 
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B. & B. 


WE ARE MAKING AN 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF 27-INCH INDIA SILKS 


IN ALL PLAIN COLORS AT 75 CENTS, ALSO 27-INCH 
Figured India Silks, {%.'% 75 cents a yard. 


Both above lines are of the Real Shanghai Cloth and the prevailing price on such qualities is $1.00 and $1.25. 
Large offering of 22-inch CREPE DE CHINES in great variety of light colors, including 


white and cream, at 75 CENTS. Also a Line of above in street shades, browns, grays, navies, black, 
at the same price, 75 CENTS, This identical fabric is selling in some other cities as high as $1.25 a yard, 





These items indicate how you can save money on your purchases of 
¢ DRYT Goons. ¢ 
Complete assortments of 


Challies, Grenadines, Fine Dress Ginghams, Fine Dress Woolens, etc., 


fabrics best suited for the heated term now upon us, 


Special facilities for filling yur ORDERS BY MAIL with despatch and always with values 
the best obtainable. 


Write for Samples. 
Write for Catalogue. 


BoccS & BUHL, 
is; 121} Federal Street, ALLEGHENY, PA. 








Outfits for Summer. sia ATERIALS for crochet ent 


like this illustration : 3 spools 

/ Brainerd & Armstrong's Crochet 
° . @ Silk and a No. 2 Star Crochet 

Our stock includes many special- JA Hook. The scarf can be made 
with two balls by makingit a trifle 


ties in Garments and Materials for} eee eee 


use under the varying conditions of eee tae Other articles for which this silk 


is specially adapted are: Tidies, 
Umbrella Cases, Crocheted 


bed ; Beaded Bag, Lamp Shades, 

Out- Door Life =a Handkerchief Cases, ete. 
. op Full directions for crocheting any 

= or all of the above mailed to any 

: address on receipt of one-cent stamp. 


Riding Habits, Tennis and 


i Aer i keeper f 
Yachting Gowns, Madras, Flannel, ; Salen, ants pour ctocshooeper B 
i i i i . Sans, “ase setanatiy and persoer 
> . e reliabi i 
and Silk Neglige Shirts, Tourist} # fence of th 4 ire dr 
b © rtment © 

Shawls, Bathing Suits, etc., for| shades together with the exten- 
sive variety of threads they pro- 


° his C 
men, women, and children. Ae srt: Oircakeat oh other sae 


facturers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


James McCreery & Co.,| Ile Brainerd & Armstrong CO, 


625 Broadway, New York. 
broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK.’ 








THE Ee. 





misses OHILOREN. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
CHICAGO. 
olesale Western Agents 





BE ANILDREN 


receipt of price by 
manufacturers. 


341 Broadway, NEW YO 
Send for illustrated circulas 





Delsarte 





Waist, 


Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 


142 W. 23d STREET, 
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“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.” 


EQUIPOISE 


For Ladies, 
WA AIS Misses, 
and Children. 


Made on true 
hygienic  princi- 
ple ; modeled on 
lines which givea 
graceful figure ; 
perfect support 
from shoulders, 
distributing 
clothing-strain 
and weight; three 
garments in one, 
corset, waist, and 
cover; best of 
materials. 





Write fora copy 
of our finely illus- 
trated pamphlet 
on 


Sensible Dressing. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston 
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J. G. Ramsdell, 
Will Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
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+ 1/87 Canel Street, 


F. H. Chandler, 
300 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn. 


G. W. Herbert, 


18 East /7th St., 
New York City. 


and 


Minneapolis. 


Philip Werlein, 


New Orleans. 


What ave the Worst Things 
about the Best Piano? 


Think a moment ! 

Why, noise is one. It’s no fault of the Piano, but 
the fault of circumstances. The finest Piano makes 
noise, and noise is sometimes objectionable. 

And another fault is wear. The best Piano must 
show wear if it has years of constant work. 

Noise and wear are the two bad things about a 
Piano. But you escape them both if your Piano has 
our Soft Stop. 

What is our Soft Stop? It is a patented improve. 
ment in a Piano. It stops all notse, saves nine tenths 
of the wear, preserves the tone, spares the nerves of 
your family, and protects your neighbor in the enjoyment 
of his quiet. It is the best single thing which your 
money buys. It is the most valuable addition to your 





~| Lt ts nota soft pedal nor a damper. 





‘ | Baltimore, 
vVa 


Stayman, 


Nashington. 





Wygant Co. 
Ave. 


if ic 


Coast 


a8 


Chice 
For Pac 
Kohler & Chase, 
Francisco, 
fol 


Vol. 


Piano. 

Keep this clearly 
‘in mind. Most of our Pianos have three pedals, but our 
| Soft Stop is a different thing entirely, and ts secured 
by letters patent to this Company exclusively. 
| Consider what advantages it gives you. 
practise at any opportunity, in any room, at any hour of 
| the day or night, to any extent, without inconvenience 
to any one, and without wear of the hammers. No one 
knows that you practise—and the Piano does not 
know it. 

We ship on approval regardless of distance if within 
the United States, taking all risk, the Piano to be 
returned at our expense for railway freights both ways, 
(of unsatisfactory after trial in your home. 
| We will take your old Piano in exchange, and arrange 
payments to suit your rcasonable convenicnce. 

Catalogue (100 pages, illustrated) mailed free. 


} — 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


Masonic Temple, 


183-186 Tremont St., Boston. 


You can 
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Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No.2, in Bright's 
Disease, Gout, Stone in Bladder, and 
Diseases Generally of Uric Acid 
Diathesis, etc., etc. 


Dr. Wa. A. Hammonp, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S. 
Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System, in the University of New York, etc. 


“T have for some time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER in cases of AFFECTIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS or with 
a GOUTY DIATHESIS. The results have been eminently satzsfactory. 
Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in lke cases, 
but the BUFFALO WATER CERTAINLY ACTS BETTER THAN 
ANY EXTEMPORANEOUS SOLUTION OF THE LITHIA 
SALTS, and is, moreover, better borne bythe stomach. I also often pre- 
scribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAEMIA resulting from 
OVER-MENTAL WORK—in which the condition called NERVOUS DYS- 
PEPSIA exists—and generally with MARKED BENEFIT.” 





Dr. Wm. B. Tow ess, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, 
in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. 
“T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Gout, RHEUMATIC 
Gout, Ruzumatism, Stone 2” ¢he BuappEr, and in all diseases of Uric 
Aci Diatuesis, / know of no remedy at all comparable to 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


“ Tis effectsare marked in causing a disappearance of ALBUMEN from 
the urine. Ina single case of Bricut’s Diskask of the Kipneys I wit- 
nessed decided beneficial results from tts use, and from zits action tn this 
case I should have great confidence tn tt as a remedy tn certain stages 
of thts disease. In Dvyspxpsia, especially that form of it in which there 
1s an excessive production of Actp during the process of nutrition, in 
some of the Pgecuriar Arrections of Women, and in Caronic Mata. 
RIAL PoIsoNING, etc., I have found it highly efficacious.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 f. o. b. here. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
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450,000 in use. 
Positively the Leading Pen. 


‘(An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all other pens are /rank failures.” 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Mark Twain. 


We will Pay 


Express charge 


For the Privilege 


of having 


u try 


Yo = 
“National Type Writer 


The BEST and most complete Standard Writing Machine made. 
Send for particulars and illustrated pamphlet giving full detail and fac-simile of key-board 
Ask for specimen Two Color Work. 
715, 717 and 719 ARCH STREET | 


General Offices { NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., “'Pniieteiphia Pa U8 A J 
** Improvement the Order of the Age.”’ 7 


The SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter has been adopted to the exclu- 
sion of all other writing machines by the Associated Press ofthe State 
of New Y¥ ork = be used in their telegraphic service to take dispatches 
crest & from the w 
Smith Premier Typewriter has many improvements 

that o not found upon any other writing machine 

All TRS eo Cleaned in Ten Seconds without soiling the hands, the 
use ot a** Tooth Brush ”’ not required. 

Permanent Alignment. 

ere Durable than any of its competitors. 

The Shitt Key System relegated toa Past Age. 

For Fifteen Years typewriter users have been waiting for Im- 
provements. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITE NY 
VRACUSE, NEW YORK, Uo Qe ANY 














Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





( Branch OFFICES: 291 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 335 Chestnut Sevens, 
© Philadelphia, Penn’a; 154 Monroe Street, Chic: Illinois ; j ies Farnam 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska ; 214 Wood Street, Pitts urgh Penn’‘a ; 1627 Cory 
Street, Donves, Colorado ; 11 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, M 
agera Street Buffalo, New York ; 17 Powers’ Block, Rochester, Now ne 
oodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich: igan. 


= TYPE -WRITERS' 


New or Second-Hand, any make, bought, 
sold, and exchanged. Good machines at 
half first cost. Get our prices before buying. 
Every thing guaranteed. Machines rented 
ere stock in a ee 

ons, carbon, linen papers, etc ew an 
CALICRAPHS, enlarged catalogue describing all machines, 


HAMMONDS, pe ng — mak ry lag yet e ot 
et ta. e ot the kind publishe 
REMINCTONS, ("P< “Amnonue° . 


ail Others. NATIONAL TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE “cwcxco,u. 
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@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 








THE MOST DURABLE. 


Single Case, No.1, - - - - $70.00 
Double Case, * 2, - - - - - 85.00 
New Special, “ 3, - 7 - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


Branch Offices : 





The acme of art in Piano making is reached in the 
ever py Board. The number of pieces comprising the 
board ; the direction of grain ; the schonat of sap the wood 
shall contain when felled ; the compression of the fibres 
of the wood that makes crowning of the board ; are all 
points where knowledge shows. The sounding board 
amplifies power of tone and gives best musical effects to 


the vibration of strings. The sounding boards in 


The Everett Piano 


are of best spruce constructed to produce best results. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 





‘* From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen. 





THE “B & H” Lamp 


is so constructed that two distinct 
currents of air are contin- 
ually passing up through 
the Burner, causing perfect 
combustion, and producing 
a Whiter, Clearer, and 
Steadier Light than any 
other Lamp. 
IT IS THE ONLY 


Double Central Draught 
Lamp made. 
Every genuine B & H 
Lamp is stamped 


“The B&H.” 

In Styles, Finish, and 
Workmanship it is superior 
to all others, 

LARGEST VARIETY 
TABLE, BANQUET, HANG- 
ING, and PIANO LAMPs, 

“The B & H” Lamps 
are sold by Leading Houses 
Everywhere. 

Buy it and take no other. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 


LARGEST LAMP MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICACO. 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN, 








All other lamps 
make more or 
less smell—the 
“Pittsburgh” 
none. 

The reason is: 
the combustion 
is perfect in the “ Pittsburgh;” 
not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
“Pittsburgh” burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
other central-draft lamp. 

The reason why the “ Pitts- 
burgh,” new this year, is tak- 
ing the lead already is its clean- 
ness; it is the cleanest of lamps; 
it almost keeps itself clean. It 
has no dirt-pocket; has no 
need of a dirt-pocket. 

A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 


Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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Are n’t you glad you have a wife who can fix over her last year’s hat and make it look as good as new? 


Yes, indeed 


By the way, I have just had a rise in my salary. 


Oh! Isthatso? Well, I don’t think the hat is so very pretty after all. 





There may be, and doubtless are, very many excellent Cough remedies, 
but the editorial force of the Tribune are great advocates of Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption, as being the best medicine of the kind extant, simply because 
it is the quickest, and an editor can’t spare time to lay offa week to cure a 
cold. The first dose of Piso’s Cure goes right to the spot, and will stop a 
hacking cough, while a bottle of it will cure almost any cold of long stand- 
ing. This is not an advertisement, but a simple testimonial toa medicine 
that deserves it.—Avansville (Ind.) Tribune. 


By d 


CONSUMPTION 





Now is the time when Coughs and Colds abound. Stop that little Cough 
before it gets worse and worse, before it becomes a settled cold, or develops 
into that dread scourge, Consumption. These slight Coughs and Colds are 
not to be trifled with. Remember that Piso’s Cure for Consumption is one 
of the best Cough medicines in the market ; it is not only wonderfully effect- 
ive, but is pleasant to take.—New York School Journal. 
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NONE ARE TOO BUSY TO READ 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


“The Best Fifty Books 
of the Greatest Authors.” 


CONDENSED FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 


BENJAMIN R. DAVENPORT, EpiTor. 


NO EXCUSE FOR IGNORANCE, 
Tn WORK of 771 pages covers the whole range of Litera- 





ture from Homer’s Iliad, B. C. 1200 to Gen. Lew. Wallace’s 
Ben Hur, A. D. 1880, including a Brief Biographical Sketch 
and FINE FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT OF EACH AUTHOR. 
Every one of the Fifty Books being so thoroughly reviewed and 
epitomized, as to enable the READERS OF THIS VOLUME 
TO DISCUSS THEM FULLY, 

















Born 1564. Wéilliam Shakespeare. Died 1616. 


Opinions expressed by 
practical, busy and euc- 





making use of Familiar Quotations 
properly, and knowing the connec- 
tion in which they were originally 
used by their Great Authors. 
HIS BOOK is made from material fur- 
nished by Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, 


Bunyan, Dickens, Stowe, Gen. Lew. Wallace, 
and the other great authors of thirty centuries. 


Y IT A_LITERARY EDUCATION 
MAY BE ACQUIRED WITHIN ONE 
WEEK, ALL FROM ONE VOLUME, 
A BOOK FOR BUSY AMERICANS. 
TIME SAVED. MONEY SAVED. 
XNOWLEDGE IN A NUTSHELL. 


NEW YORK WORLD, March rsth.—‘t The 
book is one destined to have a great sale, 








cessful self-made men, 
as tothe at value and 
merit of Mr. Davenport’s 
condensations: 

Mr. PHILIP D. ARMOUR writes: “I 
am to own ‘Fifty Best 
Books.’ It certainly should enable 
the busy American, at small expen- 
diture of time, to gain a fairly com- 
prehensive knowledge of the style 
and nw of the authors you have 
selected.” 

GEN. RUSSELL A. ALGER writes: 
“*T have received the beautiful vol- 
ume. It is surely a very desirable 
work.” 

GOV. JOSEPH E. BROWN, of Geor- 
gia, writes: ‘You have shown 

reat power of condensation. This 
is eminently a practical age; men 
engaged in the struggle for bread 
have no time to enter much into 
details in literature. What the age 








because it supplies, IN THE FULLEST 
SENSE, A LONG FELT LITERARY 
WANT.” Born 1783. Washington Irving. Died 1859. 





placed in an embasrassing position.” 


praise. 
and America. 
he story of each 


be it for instance, ‘Don 


Quixote,’ 
Lost,’ or an 


is ever discussed by people. 














Born 1812, 


Charles Dickens, Died 1870. condensation within a half hour.’ 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. AGENTS 


CANVASSERS 
cl 


Fine English Muslin, Sprinkled Edges, $3.75. 
Seal Russia, Gilt Edges, $5.75. 


wants is to get hold of the su 
stance of a book. This work entitles 
you to be understood as a efac- 
tor.” 


Boston DAILY GLOBE, April 2, 1891.—‘‘Men of the present generation have 
not time to wade through from 2,e00 to 3,000 pages of an 
standard volumes, and as a result they do not undertake it at all, and are often 


of literature’s 


UFFALO EXPRESS, March rst.—‘‘ The Best Fifty Books of the Greatest Authors. 
Condensed for Busy People,” edited by Benjamin R. Davemport, deserves high 
It not only gives busy people an introduction to literature, but takes 
them to its very sanctum sanctorum and bids them beat home. The editor has selected 
his best fifty books with the advice of the most eminent literary men in England 
These masterpieces, from Homer’s ‘Iliad’ to Lew. Wallace's ‘ Ben 
Hur,’ he has condensed into one volume of 771 pages, working in all of the famous 
passages and supplying a narrativg in good, straightferward, unpretentious English. 
ook is accompanied with a 
trait of each author. No matter how familiar one is with any of these fifty books, 
i ‘ Rasselas,’ 
other, he will be forced to admit, after reading the dozen pages de- 
voted to each one in this condensation, that there is little, if anything, to add, either 
with regard to plot, characters, scenes, situations, quotations, or anything else that 
: The result of da 
possession of hardly one single bit of information or one tangible idea concerning 
the book in hand that is not to be acquired by reading the dozen pages in this 


rief biographical sketch and a por- 


‘Les iserables,’ ‘ Paradise 


or weeks of reading will be the 


WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
who desire to represent a book which sells rapidly and without argument should send for 
RCULARS. Books forwarded, postage paid, to any address upon receipt of price. 


Full Sheep, Library Style, Marbled Edges, $4.75. 


19th CENTURY BOOK CONCERN, 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


M-July. 
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Mme. Rowley's Toilet Mask 


(OR FACE GLOVE). 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and 
the grounds on which it is recommended to ladies for Beautifying, 
Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 


Ist. The Mask is soft and pli- 
able, and can be Easily Applied 
and Worn without Discomfort 
or Inconvenience, 

2d. Itisdurable, and does not 
—— or ice y Soe, but 

rs) ts original shape. 

3d. It has been analyzed by 
eminent scientists and chemical 
experts and pronounced Perfect- 
ly Pure and Harmless, 

4th. With ordinary 
Mask will last for Years, andits “7 
VALUABLE PROPERTIES Never 
Become Impaired. é 

5th. The Mask is protected by 
letters patent, has been intro- 
duced ten years, and is the only 
Genuine article of the kind. 

6th. It isrecommended by Emi- 
nent Physicians and Scientific 
Men as &@ SUBSTITUTE FOR IN- 
JURIOUS COSMETICS. 

7th. The Mask is as unlike the 
Fraudulent appliances used for 
conveying cosmetics, etc., to the 
face, AS DAY IS TO NIGHT, and 
it bears no analogy to them. 

Sth. Tre Mask may be worn 
with perfect privacy if desired. 


TRADE MARK 


care the 


The closest scrutiny — de- 70 BE WORN 3 TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


tect that it has been 


THE TOILET MASK OR FACE GLOVE 
IN POSITION TO THE FACE. 


9th. It is a Natural; Beautifier 
for Bleaching and Preserving 
the Skin and Removing Com- 
plexion Imperfections. 

10th. The Mask is sold at a 
moderate price, and one fur- 
chase ends the expense. 

Lith. Hundreds of dollars use- 
lessly expended for cosmetics, 
lotions, and like preparations 
may be saved by those who 
possess it. 

12th. Ladies in every section ot 
the country are using the Mask 
with gratifying results. 

13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, 
and effective for beautifying 
purposes, and never injures the 
most delicate skin. 

14th. While itis intended that 
the Mask should be Worn Dur- 
ing Sleep, it may be applied 
WITH EQUALLY GOOD RESULTS, 
At Any Time, to suit the con- 
venience of the wearer. 

15th. The Mask has received 
the testimony of well-known 
society and professional ladies, 
who proclaim it to be the great- 
est discovery for beautifying 
purposes ever offered to wom- 
ankind. 


A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS. 


“I am so rejoiced at having found at last an article that 
will indeed improve the complexion.” 


“Every lady who desires a faultless complexion should 
be provided with the Mask.”’ 


“‘ My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s,”’ 
“Iam perfectly delighted with it.” 


“As a medium for removing discoloration, softening 
and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled.”’ 


‘It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable treas- 
re.”’ 


“T find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and gives 
the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 

“Thave worn the mask but two weeks, and am amazed 
at the change it has made in my appearance.” 

“The mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with each 
application.”’ 


“For softening and beautifying the skin there is noth- 
ing to compare with it.” 

“Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything 
that is used for beautifying purposes.’’ 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the TOILET 
MASK, By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, 


clear, brilliant, and beautiful, 


It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money, It prevents and removes 


WRINKLES, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


Sz Apply now for Pamphlet, naming “The Chautauquan,” as you may not see this adver- 
tisement again.-@ 
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DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC SAFETY RAZOR 
| ¥ With Patent Rolling Guard. * The Only One Made. * 








Every Gentleman 
| Should use one. 





Perfect Security 
Against Cutting. 





A Magnificent 
Silver Steel Blade. 





| 
| 
| 





Travelers cannot | 
| Praise it too highly. 


| Easily Sharpened. | - 








Perfectly simple. 
Can be used at sight. | 





An Instantaneous 
success guaranteed. 


For Sale at all Stores 


| Send for Circulars. or as below, to 


tg 


tds 





“3 OR SCOTT'S ELECTRIC. SHAVING BRUSH, 3 











There is every reason why you should use our Magnetic Safety Razor, and Shaving Brush, _ 

and no unanswerable reason to the contrary. Perfect shaving is guaranted to every one. The 
revolving guard leaves the skin like velvet after using. No ‘ pulling” is possible. Neither is 
it possible to cut the skin. The Razor reaches every part freely, and requires no skilled hand 
for its manipulation. It is simplicity personified and can be used at the first trial with instant 
success. No dread of cutting need be had. Use it fearlessly and the result will be (as a dis- 
tinguished dermatologist has said about it) enchanting. With these appliances shaving 
becomes an absolute luxury. The magnetic properties are the highest attainable, and the 
magnetic treatment for facial troubles has proven itself unrivalled. One week’s use will prove 
this to you. The skin will feel exquisitely cool and soft; none of the burning, itching sensations 
will remain, tender spots and small blemishes will disappear, and the saving in money, time 
and trouble are very great. Travelers are extravagant in their praises of these appliances. 
On cars, aboard ships, no matter what the motion of the vessel may be, in three minutes a 
most perfect shave may be attained. The Razor and Brush are placed in a small box, and will 
be sent, post paid to any address, for the sum of Three Dollars. : 
_ Any single assertion made by us not borne out by actual use, and the money will be 
instantly refunded. Please bear in mind that the Razor will reach you in perfect condition, 
ready to shave with, that you may use it with perfect security against cutting, that any one 
can handle it without previous experience, and last but not least, you have in both Razor and 
Brush the great magnetic principle, the power that knows no non-conductor, the perfect 
principle that reaches with steady flow (as long as the article remains in contact with the skin) 
the very root of every blotch or marring spot, and that readily heals each difficulty, leaving in 
| the end a face such as one may desire—and it never fails. 


| SK Razor, $2.00; Brush, $1.00. SSK 


_— 


| %K AGENTS WANTED. ¥ 


|Pall Mall Electric Association, “.25°2272" 


iit 
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Policeman (who has arrested three roughs in a brawl, to the fourth): And you come along too! 
Rough (insolently): Never mind about me, Three are enough to thrash you, 


0. 





THE 
“ SARATOGA” 
SPOON. 


The design of this 
spoon is one of the most 
striking of the many 
that haveappeared. The 
handle is represented 
by a paddie and a quiver 
of arrows rising at the 
back. On the blade of 
the: paddle is a minia- 
ture figure, beautifully 
executed, of Uncas, the 
Last of the Mohicans, 
drinking from High 
Rock Spring as it orig- 
inally appeared. Where 
the handle runsintothe 
bow] is seen the Turtle, 
which was the “‘ totem”’ 
of the Mohicans. These 
heavy Sterling Silver 
Souvenirs of America’s 
great Spa are offered at 
the following prices: 


Tea Spoons, plain, $2.50 
each ; gilt, $3.00. 

Orange Spoons, plain, $3.00 
each ; gilt, $3.50. 

Coffee Spoons, plain, $1.50 
each ; gilt, $1.75. 


Camerden & Forster, 
Favorite 
Spring Building, 
Broadway, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
New York, 





Fork 


Mosquito Bites 


—— {oo 


SUNBURN 


BATHE WITH 


Pond’s Extract. 


There is nothing its equal for re- 
lieving the SORENESS, ITCH- 
ING, or BURNING, reducing the 
INFLAMMATION, taking out 
REDNESS, and quickly bringing 
the skin to its natural color. 

BEWARE of imposition. Take 
POND’S EXTRACT only. See 
landscape trade-mark on buff wrap- 
per. Sold only in our own bottles. 
All druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 5th Ave., New York. 
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<THE 
These “WESTWARD HO 


spoons 


are of orig- » | SOUVENIR 


inal and beautiful - 

designs, executed 

in the most artistic \. 
and workmanlike manner. he. 


The World’s Fair City Spoon 


is a most fitting souvenir of the city in which 
is to be held during ’92 and ’93 the great | 
Columbian Exposition in commemoration of 
the discovery of the New World. 

The bowl of the spoon shows in a very 
spirited manner a group of Indians watching | 
the approach of the Columbus fleet of dis- 
covery. Underneath, in quaint, old-fash- 
ioned looking figures, is the date 1492. 
On the handle there is a full-length figure 
of the great discoverer in bas-relief, with a 
representation of the Western Hemisphere 
for a background. The handle itself is a 
miniature of the Proctor Steel Tower which 
is to be erected on the Fair Grounds. On 
the back of the handle in raised letters are 

{the words: ‘* The World’s Fair City.” 


| 





Sh hese 


PPO 


vant 


The Westward Ho Spoon 


tells a story interesting to thousands—East 
and West. In the bowl is shown the 


** Prairie Schooner,”’ with its ox-team, the 


adventurous pioneer, and picturesque guide. 
| The handle, formed of a representation of a 
** blacksnake”’ whip, carries the rifle, pick, 
and shovel of the gold seeker, surmounted 
by a typical Indian head. On the back of 
the handle is etched the name ‘‘ Chicago.”’ 
These spoons are made only of Sterling 
| Silver intea size. Delivered to any address 
| at the following prices: 


| Tea Spoons, plain, $8.00; Gold-lined bowls, $8.25. 
REILLY, 
“a CURTIS, 
& CO., 


| W O R L [—D’ S JEWELERS, 
| FAI R 65 Washington 


CITY oun 
SOUVENIR sored 


SPOON 
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HAVKLIE 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- $15 t $50 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices 0 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KA MA RE Z, 
and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

H. T. ANTHONY & co Trade Agents, New York. 
Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 


Mention THE CHACTAUQUAN when you write. 


Tie Paewien cawens [Pleasure Boats! 

















IS THE BEST IN MARKET. | Saranac Boats, Canaéian Model 
nna Canoes, Sailing Canoes, Oars, 
pg bo aren Row-locks, Masts, Sails, 


The Shutter is always set. Blocks, Cleats, Etc. 
Covered with Leather. 


PRICE $18.00. A Good 17-foot Row-boat 
Send for Catalogue and copy of for $45.00. 


Modern Photography. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
7 8. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. J. H. RUSHTON, 


New York City Salesroom, CANTON, N.Y. 


178 Broadway. 
BEFORE DECIDINC ON YOUR R Oo an AND 
address one of the Company’s Agents, named below, r = zo 
for illustrated copy of “Summer Homes Among 


the Green Hills of Vermont and Along the 
Shores of Lake Champlain,” which will be sent 


free. This book contains the name, P. O. T 
address, location, and the prices per week, i U N I N 
from $4 to $10, of 550 Private Homes for 
Es ee Summer Boarders; also list of 275 Hotels, 
“Ft in the above unsurpassed resting 
“i: _—. and health-renewing climate 
> W. R. BABCOCK, 8. P. 
C. V._ R.R., 353 Broadway, N. Y. 
ae ee Oe BOA I Ss 
= iiigrerss C.V.R R., 260 Washing- ° 


ton St., Boston, Mass. ; ’ atalogue. 
S$. W. CUMMINGS, Price from $20.00 up. Send 1oc for new ’91 C g 


|G. P. A., C. V. BR, All sizes and styles in stock; orders promptly filled. Ad- 
=~ —— St. Albans, Vt. dress, Racine Hardware Mfg. (o., RacinE, WIS. 























FLOOD & VINCENT 


The CBautauquacCenturp (Press 


MAKERS AND PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Che Chautauqua-Century Press is a thoroughly equipped pub- 
lishing house. The most improved electrotyping, printing and bind- 
ing machinery is in operation in the handsome new building of the 
firm in Meadville. 


Electrotyping,—The capacity of this department is extensive. 
Electrotype plates of any size and quantity can be produced promptly. 


Printing,—Book printing is the specialty of this department. 
Almost any kind of work known to the printing craft can be executed. 


Binding,—The binding of a book is one of the most essential 
things connected with its manufacture. None but the latest and best 
appliances are in use, and binding in any style can be done in the 
most artistic and substantial manner. The binding of old books and 
magazines will receive the best attention. 


Photo-Engraving,—By our improved method of Photo-Engraving, 
we manufacture printing plates for all classes of illustrations. Our 
method is particularly adapted to the reproduction of pen-drawings, 
maps, autograph and type letters, architects’ plans, steel-engravings 
and wood-cut prints; also, for the production of book-covers, designs, 
cards, letter and bill-heads, portraits, buildings, machinery, fancy 
sketches, etc., for all grades of printing, from the finest book-work to 
the coarsest newspaper print. 


For estimates on the printing of books, or other work executed in 
any of these departments, address, 
FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
Meadville, Pa. 
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ONE ENJOYS 


Both the method and results when 


Syrup of Figs 


is taken; it is pleasant and refreshing to the 

taste, and acts gently yet promptly on the Kid- 

neys, Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the system ef- 

fectually, dispels colds, headaches, and fevers, 

and cures habitual constipation. Syrup of Figs 

is the only remedy of its kind ever produced, 

pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 

\ : stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial 

ee - in its effects. Prepared only from the most 

VF Ny ma my Bes healthy a agreeable are we Resa ex- 

~ fi i! e cellent qualities commend it toall, and have made 

i Re IP of \ UGS it the mt popularremedy known. Syrup of Figs 

is for sale in 5Qc¢, and $4 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable druggist who 

may not have it on hand will procure it promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do 
not accept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. Louisville, Ky. New York, N. Y 


———- 


The a Chair 
Q TO REACH 


Cincinnati, Cars 








Magen on % 
an NCINNATI, Day . 4 
ee Trains % A 
ailroa and 
is Sleeping Cars ? = 
the on 
only The Night 
Line Trains 
Seating between 
ullman’s : Cincinnati, 
ne a Finest Indianapolis, 
afety Chicago, 
} san uled St. Louis, 
rains, Toledo 
with on and 
ae Cars, Detroit. 
tween Chair Car 
Cincinnati, between 
Indianapolis Earth Cincinnati 
> ee oad TOURIST TICKETS 
Chicago. Keokuk. ON SALE TO ALL OF THE 
M. D. WOODFORD, President & Genera! Manager. Principal Resorts of the East. Send for Tourist Folder. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, Gereral Passenger & Ticket Agent. A. J. SMITH, G.P. & T. A., Cc. K. WILBER, W. P.A., 
CINCINNATI, O. Cleveland, O. Chicago. 


STOP LOSING YOUR CHANGE BY USING A 


PATENT NOVELTY FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


Most Popular Purse Ever Made. Over 50,000 Sold. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


Ask your dealer for it, or I will mail you one, postpaid, in black, red, or brown mo- 
rocco on receipt of 40 cents, or genuine seal, 8s cents, or full calf, 70 cents. 


JAMES:8S. TOPHAM, Sole Manufacturer. 
1231 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Please mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The trade supplied. Write for prices, MaR (2 "8D 
All parties are hereby warned against infringing on this patent. 


Reduced Rates. 
‘SUOISANOXW [eBIoeds 
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CLEANSES 


PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED 


MANUFACTURERS SOT SG L uss 


THE CELEBRATED 


NE. 





who will do writing for me at their own 
LAD | a home will make good wages. Address, 
with self-addressed, stamped envelope, 


MISS EDNA L. SMYTHE, South Bend, Ind., proprietor 
MSS FAMOUS SLORIA WATER for the complexion. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
A interest to every lady, Malled (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 








~ yore sDaEDTAM 


“A Most Delicate Preparation.” 





q - 
Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts! 
E. T. COWDREY CO.. Boston, Mass. 





D. F. FOLEY & CO., 


CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 
ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE GENUINE. 
CAUTION.—FOLEY PENS.—Be sure the pens are stamped D. F. FOLEY & CO. 


Als0 Wholesale Agents PAUL £. WIRT FOUNTAIN PENS. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 





e€camier 


@0@ 


wash off in the morning. 


Price $1.50 per jar. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cream: 


For Tan, Sunburn, and all Skin Diseases. 


Apply at night and 


Druggists, Fancy Goods Dealers, and 
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RAPID TRANSIT ACROSS THE CAMEROONS RIVER. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


King Henry VI. 

The Portraits of 

Healthy Infants 
Sent by 

Thankful Parents 
Offer 

Irrefutable Evidence 
Of the Excellence of 

MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Invites correspondence Palmer, Mass. 


JOHN WILBUR, ZJr., 
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CASTORIA 


ARRAY RAY SSS 


for ateene and ected. 





**Castoria isso well adapted to children that 
I recommend itas superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The use of ‘Castoria* is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
of superero: ion to endorse it. Few arethe 
intelligent amilies who do not keep Castoria 
within easy reach.” 

Car_Los Martyn, D. 
New York » ity. 





Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea. Eructation, 
Kills — gives sleep, and promotes di- 


without in injurious medication. 


“ For several years I have recommended 
your * Castoria, ’ and shall always continue to 
do so as it has invariably produced beneficial 
results.” 

Epwin F. Parpesg, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 


Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. 


Tae Cenraur Company, 77 Murray StrResT, New York. 





DoES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


’ 
Cowprey’s Soups 
Delicious, Appetizing, Nourishing. 
Mock Turtle, Soup & Bouilli, 
Tomato, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Macaroni, 
Consommé, Beef, 
Julienne, Pea, 
Chicken, Zp as 
Vermicelli, 

Vegetable, Clam Broth, 
Mutton, Purée of 
Printanier, Game. 
GreenTurtle, 





To relieve this it is not 
always well or wise to 
move the bowels by 
pills or liquid purga- 
tives, as in many instan- 
ces you are weak and 
your bowels loose, take 
then HOFFMAN’ s 
HARMLESS HEAD~ 
ACHE POWDERS, 
they relieve all kinds of 
headache intento 
twenty minutes and DO 

NOT affect the bowels the slightest particle. 
Positively the best cure known and absolutely 
harmless. If you require in addition a cathartic 
to go weil with the Powders, get HOFFMAN'S 
HARMLESS LIVER PILLS, Purely vege- 
table, Sure and Safe. <5 cents a bottle. 


- not ae by your druggist send 25c. to the Hoffma: 
Buffalo. N. ¥* . ’ a 





Sample will be sent by Express on receipt of Lc. 
E. T. COWDREY CoO., Boston, U.S.A. 








Dressing Cases, Center Tables, Toilet Tables, 
WARDROBE DRESSERS, Etce., 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


Elegant Marble Top Washstands, 


NINE DIFFERENT STYLES. 
Just the thing for Summer Cottages, Private Houses, 
Hotels, and Schools. 


Lf your dealer does not carry our line send for our Catalogue, 


Princess Dressing Case Co., 


Dosssing Cans & Weshetend. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Toilet Table. 
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Gam Falls. 


Montana's Great Centre. 
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Montana’s Natural Central Point at which 
congregate her Great Resources and Industries. 


Montana’s Great Coal Centre. 
° Great Stock Centre. 
Great Mineral Centre. 
Great Railroad Centre. 
Great Commercial Centre. 
Great Agricultural Centre. 
Great Geographical Centre. 
Great Manufacturing Centre. 

For further information, plats, maps, and literature, address 


J. BOOKWALTER, Ceneral Agent, 


Cc. F. W. P. & T. 8. Co., Creat Falls, Montana. 


ia 


| $3 Re > 


FABRE MnaAin Ai 
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We : = lo the Consumer. 


LADIES’ PHAETONS. 


EXTENSION TOP PHAETONS. 


The 
Lowest 
Prices 
consistent 
with 


The 
Highest 
Standard 
¥ thorough 


Quality. y workmanship 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BUGGIES. 


y 
y 
Y 


BREWSTER SIDE-BAR BUGGIES. 


Send for Circular. 


TOTMAN & JACOBSON, 


Wood Miitcls. 


If you are building and wish Hard Wood 
wlantels or Fire-Places of the latest designs, 
write for our 72-page Catalogue, showing Man- 
tels at all prices. Fire-place work a specialty. 


INNES & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


When writing for Catalogue please enclose six cts, 
in stamps for postage, and mention this magazine. 








Meadville, Fe. 


New House Designs, 1894. 


Two new books, Nos. 4 and 5, “Houses and 
Cottages.”" Size 8x1o inches. Cortains new 
Designs, New Styles, Latest Ideas in Planning. 
No. 4 has 35 Designs classified from $150 up to 


nv $1,500, about half under $1,000. No. 5 con- 


tains 56 Designs of Dwellings costing over 
$1,500, many from $1,800 up to $3,000. Many 


%; new Southern or Resort Styles of Houses in 
; these works. 


Price, $1.00 each, or the two for $1.50. 


D. S. HOPKINS, 
Monroe St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 








‘= ECONOMY = 


WARM AIR = 


JFURNACES= 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE Co., maxens, 7 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
CHICACO, 
TORONTO, 





ECONOMICAL 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


ahhh 
CINCINNATI. 
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A Thrifty, Bearing Orchard has an 
a ACTUAL CASH VALUE OF $500 PER ACRE 
anywhere in this country. 


‘a Newberg Orchard Association, 


From a Prune Orchard of 800 Acres, 
Proposes to sell about one-third only in tracts of from one to ten 
acres. On every acre sold the association guarantees to give full 
care and rie period — the supervision of practical orchard- 
= Lend a of three years, without cost to the pur- 


We evel one or m acres on the installment 

“ae without interest, taxes or any other expense what- 

ever for three years, and obligate ourselves to turn over 

at that time a thrifty, bearing orchard. The annual 

— hy a thrifty, bearing orchard will run 

200 to $350 per acre, Newberg, in the 

— Valley, is the home of the prune, and 

it is only the question of a very short time, 

when its products will be known in every 
market in the United States. 

There is no proposition for an Investment that 
can equal this. 

beh Ge The association spares.no apenee in care and cultivation. 

You are guaranteed « thrifty, bearing orchard. 


THE NEWBERG ORCHARD ASSOCIATION. 


Upon application we furnish you full particulars 
as to values and our methos of doing business. 


a3 AVERY, CHURCHILL & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





ee - — an 








The Ainsworth National Bank, UNITED STATES If 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON. DEPOSITARY. 


L. L. HAWKING, PResiDEeNT. 
W. K. SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT, 
J. P. MARSHALL, Casnien, 


Portianp, On., March 17, 1891, 

We are well acquainted with the members of the 
Newberg Orchard Association, and have the ut- [f 
most confidence in their integrity and in their i 
methods of doing business. 

J, P. MARSHALL, 





Send to The Eastman Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
Sor a copy of “Through Europe with a 
‘odak,” (tllustrated,) free by mail, 


It will perpetuate the pleasure W2 th You 
of your summer trip. g 


—————— Sa 
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OMA “tcereny INVESTMENTS 
TAC PUGET CITY 

12 r cent per annum in any of the 
| GUARANTEE \ a; from 410%. SO per cent per annum for 
non-residents. I aos make first mortage, improved real estate 
joans on unquestionable securities fro to 10 per cent a, ber annum 
net. Also have choice bargains in Farm ep, » and 
Garden Lands. Correspondence Solicited r F , Vestern 
Washington. ae inquiries answered promptly. Address, 

A. C. SICK LES, Tacoma, Washington. 


GUARANTEED PROFITS 


Investors in Portland, Oregon, Real Estate! Safer than the Banks! 
More profitable than Mines! As good as U.S. Bonds! Send for 
form of Contract under which lenge and safe profits are made on 
Investments made in Portland eal Estate. We are handling 
choice t and Dans cy in the City and suburbs, 
much ‘ol which will double in value in two years. Residence prop- 
erty sold on Easy Terms or Monthly Instal Cor 
solicited. References: S. Senators Dolph na Mitchell, First 
National, Commercial National, and ae. Savings Banks, or 
any prominent financial institution in this c 

BORTHWICK, BATTY & €o. ; Portland, Grego. 


wort coo LNG EIGN TYPEWTILD. co cents. 


"The invention of an expert in the Elgin Watch Works. 
A useful, as well as instructive and entertaining instru- 
ment, requiring no previous knowledge of typewriting to 
operate perfectly. Mailed on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted. Circulars free. NovELTY TYPEWRITER CO., 
Oswego, 

















IT FOR THE MONEY, 
{2 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singe: r Sewing 
Machine; a per*ect working, reliable: oan fin- 
pal ished Sewing Machine, adapted See light or work, 
= with all latest i fattach 
ments. A written guarantee derkpeeele see machina, 
Buy direct sage? he cea snag and save Dealers and 
Agents rofits. e free. 
RD MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


ALIFORNIA WOMEN 


= famous for their beauty, superb forms, strength, health, 

arkling eves. purecomplexions. (2 WHY? ‘Because 
the SPASISIL SYSTEM of Physical Culture is located there 
under able management. All women, even tired_out, broken 
down ones, are guaranteed the same results. Home Treatment 
sent anywhere in the United States, — cost. Beautiful Book, 
10th ed, with directions and photographs, showing changes—free. 
Institute of Physical Culture ,9 City ty Hall Ave, San Francisco Cal. 


THE ECONOMY OF FOOTWEAR, 


An Illustrated Pamphlet interesting to every one who 
wears shoes, sent free on receiptof name and address on 
postalcard. Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


THE D AUGHTER:¢" %c2'**. Education 
and Wedlock. 

By WILLIAM M. CAPP, M.D., Philadelphia. ‘‘ Clear, 

Practical, and Wholesome.”'’—Sunday-School Times. Beau- 

ak Printed, and Bound in Extra Cloth. 12mo; LW pages: 

$1.00, net, post-paid. For Sale by all Booksellers. F. A. 

Davis. Publisher, No. 1231 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


Send five 2-cent stamps and 
Three Months for Tel Cents. and secure “ Florida ome 
Seeker” for 3 months. Tells of best routes, low board, and homes 
on $1 monthly payments. O. M. CR 

99 Franklin St., New York, 


CARBUTT'S & DRY PLATES 
© “CELLULOID” FILMS, 


| WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 























CARBUTT’S ORTHO-PLATES and FILMS 
are now the favorites with all bright Professionals 


and 
Amateurs, Ask ay ps for them and take no other. 
lor reduced price list. 


JOHN CARBUTT. Rages function, Philadelphia. 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


7% net toinvestor. First mortgage loans on Improved 
Farms and Selected City Property. Security two and a 
half times amount of lean. We examine all loans, fur- 
nish complete papers, attend to insurance, collect and re- 
mit interest without to investor. Ina business 
extending over eight years and involving over $3,000,000, 
we have never made a foreclosure or lost a dollar. 

STEELE & CLEMENTS, 
Helena, Mont. 





What is a Better Investmert than 1 


OF First Mortgage on Improved Property 


In a Crowing City? 


LOANS PLACED ATS PER Gi CENT 
Unwstacuntetiak b. € BROCKENBROUGH. Re 
Positic Nations] Bene Dating SOLICITED. ay 








Realty. Choice investments made for non- 

ACOM residents ; 25 to 100 per cent can be realized 

within next year. Lots from $100 and acreage from $10 

upward. Improved property rented now for 10 per cent besides 

the increase in city and country properties. Ranches, 

arden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, mining properties. 
rite E. F. Russeli & Co, Tacoma, Wash. 


=| Bh tenures aes 





Leaps only made on improved and productive inside 
property. Sound Real Estate Investments. Mining 
Stocks and Bro rties. Write for full particulars and references. 


« COLLETT, Great Falls, Ment. 


0 NET o7eel MORTCAGE LOANS 
Abso ure. Interest pay- 

oN semi-annually iy @ draft z. New York. 
Personal attention given to all loans 





EXighest referemces, Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





Double Your Monev. 


ORKING shares in a rich lead and silver mine for 

sale ; 200,000 shares in lots to suit at 15c, (par 
value $1 .00) For full particulars address L, (’. 
DILLMAN & CO., Spokane Falls, Wash. Refer- 
ence, Trader’s National Bank. 


9 °/, INTEREST GUARANTEED 
On First Mortgages on Improved Property in 
HELENA, MONTANA, 


Richest Section of the Northwest and Safest Field with 
Large Returns to Investors. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
offered in improved and unimproved City and Suburban 
Real Estate. Best of References. 
26 Years’ Experience in the Business. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
WILLIAM DE LACY, Helena, Montana. 


Zo First Mortgage Loans 


Principal and interest guaranteed. Loans 

made on productive real estate yearly in- 
creasing in value on a conservative basis, and 
and only after personal examination by us. In- 
terest payable semi-annually in New York 
Exchange. We invite correspondence. Very 
highest references. 


PUGET SOUND LOAN, TRUST, and 
BANKING COMPANY, (paid up cap- 
ital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


Tue BEST FIELD FOR 
In mee — STATES, 
Ae of 

is ahead 


of ofany ot ay . aSer. Uv. oe joe ine sie Whole. 
890, 6 m proportion to ey 000; 


Buldines? em, oered constructio n S64, 00.800. 
po for the investment of capital in best real estate “in 
Srepee, in large and small amounts,cash or monthly in- 
stalments of 625 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
ably profitable. Send for full information and Bankers’ 
references. EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portiand, Or, 
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the only line having Pullman service from New York, Boston, Chi- 

cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. The new 
steel boats of the People’s Line of Steamers make direct and sure connec- 
tions with all Erie trains at Lakewood, and the trip between Lakewood 
and Chautauqua is one of the most delightful features of a visit to this 
famous lake. The Erie Vestibuled Limited, east-bound, leaves Chicago and 
Cincinnati every afternoon, reaching Lakewood the following morning. 
The popular Day Express leaves Cincinnati every morning and Cleveland 
every afternoon, reaching Lakewood the same evening, and a special boat is 
provided to take Chautauqua passengers from Lakewood to their desti- 
nation. The Atlantic Express leaves Chicago and Cincinnati every evening 
and Cleveland every morning, reaching Lakewood early in the afternoon. 
West-bound trains leave New York every morning, afternoon, and evening, 
with through Pullman cars, the Pacific Express reaching Lakewood daily 
about noon, having also a Pullman car from Boston. The train service 
between Buffalo and Lakewood is arranged to afford special accommoda- 
tions for summer tourists, and direct connections are made at Buffalo to and 
from Niagara Falls. 


W.C. RINEARSON, _D. I. ROBERTS, 


General Passenger Agent, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORE, 


[ve ERIE is the only trunk line to Chautauqua Lake and 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Cost is the Same! 


Woop 











““ HARTMAN” 

Costs no more than an pa e. Ww HART! ence that obstruc 
= ” Fence is artistic in design, protects the 
fence made. to-da dey ites sale eT ee of al 


other WAR SY fences c 
PRICE AI 
=x 


PATENT hy 







rounds without concealing them, i 
f combined. 


1OKET RENCE... time. The “ Hart- 














Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 

OF AND GET 
HE GENUINE 


SE HARTSHORN) 


Contractors and Builders, Cabinet Makers, 
and Metal Workers, by using outfits of 
BARNES’ PATENT 
FOOT-POWER MACHINERY, 
Can bid lower and save more money from 
theirjobs than 7 any other means for doing 


their work. Full illustrated catalogue free. 
Address, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
904 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 















Of all the products of their immeuse @stablishment 
gone deserves to be aK above the Shandon Bells Toilet 
Soap. Its growth i IR _— been phenomenal, 
and is based m4 which when thor- 


oughly kuowr moxt popular 
Soap iv th: N* those 
who are say now 
that it i: recom- 
fort in S= 
which imi- 
tatore will 
notice Sc: 
to tak nearly 
eo plea ath or 
toilet a fon why 
they car hey should 
not get ould Avs 
astonish 

to which 

and all a i 
while: 

adver _ 
taining Gus 
increas S$ and it 
surely ph the many 


purchase\j S marvelous 
hold itn R Lene and rit it pos 
BeSses 0 ate R that will 
far exce-d » A peLic oa be hoped 
that such may R 7 , the et 
in the world orall. Itis 
sold everywhere, op0 ysin@ @ Ifit cannot 
be obtained at your store send 25 cents 
in stamps to the manufacturers Jax. S. Kirk & Co. 
Chicago, Ill, and a cake will be sent “hy return mail, 
They manufacture Shandon Bells, the only perfume 








QUIOKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


ENG = 


up BB GROWTH roasvEas DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE EKIN. 
pr a 





and so simple any one can use it. 


derful results. 


who do not 
away with shaving. 





mail, in safety mailing cases 
Postage stamps received the same as 


. GENERAL AGENTS 


WANTED. 
We offer $1,000 for fa 





ered by Accident.—In Com 











Discov y 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was Gusrsehinas 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectiy pu 
It acts mildly but surely, and you will be 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasno resemblance whatever 
ike purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanent! 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or — 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each applicatior 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.——MOD. 


—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO WAVE 14 ITs aa yD BY Pearle oF REFINEMENT.— 
a beard, will find does 


to any other hee rete Ay for a Ii 
0 A 


ufacturers 0: fhigh grade hair preparations. 


cash 8 MENTION 
LOCAL AND feat w’F’G co. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Man 
Register your! letter at ‘any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
EVERY 


mixture was accidentally spilled on the 

oe hair was completely removed. We 
re, free from allinjurious substances. 

surprised and delighted with 


lications before all the 
ithout the oe injury 
E SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


take an pony -~ life e principle of of the ae Some ty ad my [oo 
growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be 
who find an embarrassng growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sen ‘Ob 
, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, op. 
per bottle. Send money by letter, with —_ — aoe written —- Correspondence sacredly private. 


as harmless as water tothe skin. Young acomee 


UB COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 

CUT THIS OUT 
ASIT MAY NOT 
APPEAR AGAIN 





BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 





JOSEPH 


STEEL PENS. 


GILLOTT’S COLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878 & 1889. 
The Most Perfect of Pens. 





N-July. 


s practically everlastin It is the m ul. 
ILLUSTRATED CAPFALOGUE WITH 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


establishment in the world for the treatment 
of vo in and scalp, ecze' moles, warts, su eo 
hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, inoles, wrin! 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, ee AS 
scars, pit! powder mar! facial development, etc. 
Consultation Free, at office or by letter. 128 
on all Skin — Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent 


HN H. WO RBURY, Dermat 
— 13. BY BOON Ye city. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ experi- 
ence. Highly indorsed by the medical profession; 
unequaled as a remedy for eczema, scaldhead, oily 
skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly complexion, etc. In- 
dispensable as a toilet article, and a sure preventive 

of all diseases of the skin. 





Do You Ever Have Headaches? 

If you mention this magazine you can try a sure remedy free of 
charge. Send your own name and address or that of any friend 
that is afflicted to F.S. Hubbard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for free 
package of “‘ Harries’ Headache Cure.” Postage 2 cents. 


WANTED! LADY AGENTS 


(Or Gents) to sell fine TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, EXTRACTS and 
SUNDRIES to families by sample. Nocapital required. Good busi 
ness, Full informationfre. LOVERIN & BROWNE 
CO., Chicago. Established 1880. Mention paper. 


fe oO RT-HA iy | D Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 
E LF TA U Cc HT: velf-instruction 


RD, to 
OHIO, 


Seni alls "o Fos eg 


Diamond Safety, all stee 2.78100) iH 
Spring eld Roadster, headers Seecestnto - 281 7 
Amer. Champion, highest grade, 1 








JENN PITMAN and JEROME 
EA PHONOGRAPHIC “INSTITUTE, Gincleaet 





Others ascheap,al! makes new or 2d ha, ame. prices. Send for 
&save money. Rouse, Hazard &Co.. 71 G St. Peoria, Lil 


g. Seuemeres. BICYCLE 





A.W.GUMP&CO..Dayton,0. 
NPA New Bicycles at at rogqood 


ss BES 
atom Prices, an: 
ones, Difficult mepett. 
Bicycles, Guns and hanee 
Boys’ or Girls’ %4-in. Safet; Trin rabber ti AL 315-00 
’ or ° rubber tires, 
Boye’ 25-inch Safety, with rubber tires od “30. 
ents’ 30-inch Safer. balls to b’g’s and pedals, 5 


pate Ait SO 9, — 


TOULeT perry 


should be in every family. It has 
wonderful curative properties for 
chap, chafe, burn, bruises, complex- 
ion, and muscular strains. All ath- 
letes should haveit. Send 2s cents for 
sample package tothe Lady Grey 
Perfumery Co., Boston. 





Trade Marv. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 
HOW TO CET IT! 
HOW TO KEEP IT! 


6000 HEALTH bs! ——— in the 


H&ALTH HELPER. Send ve Bart sample copy to the 
editor, Dr. JNO. H. DYE, Buffalo, New York. 





CURED without mea 

any heen ee. Spli- 

and Dropsy 

Address 

Dr. ACHER, 6, Genioal taste Mell, 
Chicago, for a valuable book FREE to al 


SOLID 18K-: 


wn by ag Lesaeasinee 

— —— to introduce kag h poms 4 

i ny RING whan inane 
Dixon Watch Co.,169 Wabash Av. ,Chicago, Ib 





oie basy ant 
GO) 





MAGAZINE makes home happy a 

whole year for $1. Always bright, fresh, 

and interesting. Articles accepted on their 

merite from subscribers = Sample 
6 r 


NO NAME ess 


AMERICAN PRESS CO. Baltimore. Md. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN 5) the BEST, 
M.F.R.S.of STEEL PENS 
ers®" Pocket Guulery 





MILLER BROS. Guttery Co 
MEFIDEN, - CONN re 3 





CHAUTAUQUA BADCES. 


Graduates of the’ C. L. S. C. who wish the 


OFFICIAL GOLD PIN 


ay order from the Chautauqua — at Buffalo, N. Y 
are not sold through h local deal 

"Thee a by yt Pin is a braid ry solid gold with mono- 
_ oa, ae 

tt indicated oa this pin, but a gold 

chain and date will be furnished for $2.00 » ‘additional The pinis 

of the }~ Dat gold and furnished at a trifle above cost price. 

— badges may be worn by both graduate and under- 


"The ‘Meneqram Badge. A small solid silver monogram, to be 
to the watch-chain or —— by a strip of narrow 
class ribbon. Price, —y SK - bon, 40c. 
2. The ponen Sane 
fin coferag ordering be xpos to aive class numerals.) 
see of the C. L. S.C. are to 
Me poe ym my we ty 54, EL 


CHAUTAUQUA “OFFICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 


Mrs. Alice Ma Oregon, Mo sa 
“T am fully Red with teneeat. 
It is sa grand success. Ped weight was 
320 pounds; now only 217,a sednction of 

103 pounds. My heal ealth is better than 
od fa and Will Son ontinve greatly 
tinue until re- 


Guest's 








A NEW 


Twilled Lace Thread 


For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the world! 


Crocheting 
Book No. 2 


60 Illustrated 
Patterns. 








sity, port ae all TA “an bad 3 enclosed 


PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. 
No starving, no inconvenience, harmless and no bad effects. 
Strictly For ad with 
6c. in stamps. 


Dr. 0. W. F. SNYDER, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 


a 











TEN CENTS. 


Series of 13 Beautiful [llus. Tidies 
den and Paris. Inquire for them of your dealer, or send 


cents for ool ts for Single 
hay, 60 tee <td"thay’ Patterns, inclufing in, 


cts. 
Book. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD 00., Glasgo, Conn. 


rocheting 








KINDERGARTEN .:¢¥2as. 


as W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., New York. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


GREAT OFFERI{ 


fm PIANOS! + $35. + ORGANS! 
Direct from the Factory at Manufacturer’s Prices, No such 
¥ offer ever made before. man his own t. i 
SWOGER S in your home before paying. Write for . Address 
tHe T. Swoger & Son Pianos & Organs 
BEAVER FALLS, ?ENNSYLVANIA, 
From Rev. James H. Potts, D. D., editor of — er Christian Advocate, Detroit, Michigan—“ To say we are delighted with the 


Piano does not ress the fact. We are jubilant. all your instruments are as fine in appearance and as pleasing in tone as this one, 
oor patrons will by the hundred.” - Mention Tue CHAUTAUQUAK, 


deaeralice MURIS sess itiicouoees coat tr wv: | AMERICAN VIEWS, Swirieizatieerseacest, 


FOREIGNER wishes to learn American system of Book-keeping HORTHAND Celebrated Pernin System; no Shading; no 
a 


fi Graduate of di liege. Add 
a tal. oKOCH, 4go East agth St., New York. ones POSition. Trial Lesson andcirculars free. 


Write PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 
UPTUR : 
FUE TURE How To Cure Piles. 


one in the world " = " . 
generating a continuous Electric & Mag- We will send our new, highly endorsed scientific 
netic current. Scientific. Powerful, Dur- treatise, ** How to Cure Piles,”’ free to any one 

ae —~ os ~~ -y- = frauds. troubled with Piles or Constipation, if they men- 

vi ’ cured. nd stamp for phiet. tion this paper and enclose a 2-ct. stamp for tage. 

Dr. W. J. HORNE, 180 Wasasu Ave., CHicaco, Send quickly as the number of free peak is limited. 
Mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. THE GLOBE MEDICINE CO.. Cincinnati, @ 


Treated free. 

Paty CURED ——7) BATH [ROLLING 
DROPSY== CABINET. | CHAIR. 

pe mf ro Affording 8 


nounced hopeless. From first dose pi refreshing 
and inten days at least two-thirds of all sym om: 






































= s are removed. 
Ten ¥8 TREAT of TFURNIS HED FREE ty mall — ; 
- <2 — ; 
HO eae reetstne flan, ce NEW HAVEN CHAIE 00., New Haven, Ot. 








CYCLES ) IT CURES HEADACHE 


= quickly! Instant relief! Acts like 

ANTI VIBRATORY mnagie! Never fails! A boon to suf- 

PERFECT EASE ferers! Send 2 cent stamp for FREE 
trial Fay 

HIGH GRADE = HEADACHE CURE.” Contains 

4 2NO Morphine, Quinine, Anti-pyrine 

CATALOGUE FREE } Bromides or Narcotics. a! all 

c.Or / ‘orms 0} e e, New a, 

UNION CYCLE MFcCO. yy Nervousness or Insomnia. wT 


HIGHLANDVILLE MASS. 1 pe druggists or by mail 25 cents a box. 


ASRENSEReRE * 


B . From 3 to 30 
inches in diameter. Most 
Accurate and Complete. 


Handsome Mountings. 
Also Tellurians, Orreries, 

alge ant rh TEEL PENS 
a and _ = 

sers. ogues on applica- 

tion. Andrews “Wn iD 4a(i} to all others. 


74 & 76 Fifth Ave., 


FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 


GS WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. Gl 

If any boy or girl under 18 years of age wants a strictly first-class safety bicycle they can 

Le obtain it free, without one cent of money, We shall give away, on very easy conditions, 

&® ZZ 1000 or more, The wheels are 25° nches, with crescent steel rims and molded rubber tires, 
S\N Z— and run on hardened steel cone bearings, adjustable to wear; d to 46inches; detach- 
‘able cranks; four to five inches throw ; frame finely enameled, with nickel trimmings. 


iS —F 
\ AI Each machineis supplied with too] bag, wrench and oiler. Equalin quality to those sold 


























on the market for $45.00, We have both boys’and girls’ styles, If vou want one write at) 
once to WESTERN PEARL CO.. 308 Dearborn St.. Chi Ill, Mention this paper. 


ESTERBROOK 2S <a 
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N O RTH = R N Je Yellowstone 
p A C | F | C lend National Park, 
RAILROAD. ©" ssi Aas 


$110),02 () TO YELLOWSTONE PARK. Tickets cover 
oa 





all expenses of the trip from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, and Ashland, allowing the 
tourist ample time to visit principal points of interest. 


() TO PUGET SOUND. Tickets sold at this rate 
cover the round trip from Eastern terminals to 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, or Portland. Pas- 


Northern Pacific Railroad, thus enabling the passenger to visit the won- 
derful cities of Helena, Butte, Spokane Falls, Tacoma, Seattle, and Port- 
land, and the most beautiful sections of California and the great Northwest. 


$9 5,0 () T0 CALIFORNIA. Tickets should be called for going or returning via 
“s 


5 15 00 TO ALASKA. Tickets cover all ex- 
__._—penses north of Tacoma, taking the 
Bee passenger in view of the most splen- 

did mountain peaks and the largest glaciers in the World. £ 

This trip through the Inland Passage can be made abso- /|ig 


lutely without discomfort from seasickness. 





giving particulars in regard to rates, 

Send routes, limits steamer reservations, etc., 
fo r or for any special information desired con- 
cerning a trip over the Drn1nG CAR LINE, 


Publications te any General or District Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railroad, or 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


J. Ms HANNAFORD, 
Gen'l Traf. Mgr., St. Paul, Minn. 
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VARNISH IS NOT VARNISH 


unless it lasts as long as it ought to. 

How long is that? 

Depends on what it is on. On a 
carriage, a year; piano, the piano’s life- 
time; house-interior, quite as long as on 
the piano; porch and front door, in sup 
and dust, a year. 

To Jast means what? 

To keep its integrity, wholeness, 
surface, shine, 

Does varnish last so long? 

If good. 

Is there any easy way to learn what 
a common man or woman would like to 
know about it? 

We publish a People’s Text-Book 
on Varnish; free; for precisely that 
need. And we send it free. 

You can read. it in half an hour. 





MuRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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Health, Comfort and Delight! 








ING LAVENDER TS. 


The value of these famous Salts is attested by the enthusiasm they excite ir all who use them 
They contain a vital principle of life, and are the delight alike of the sick-room, the boudoir, 
and the merchant’s desk. No family should be without them. Annual 
Sale over 300,000 Bottles. Beware of fraudulent imitations. The 
genuine are sold only in the Crown-Stoppered Bottles of the Company. 

All others are spurious. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Send for a trial Sample Bottle of 


BARILPA 


THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


TOILET WATER 


—OF— 


r r) ‘ TNT IT" ~ x 

THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
who have now the honor of offering this incomparable toilet requisite, 
for the first time, to the American public. This delightful Toilet Water, 
80 highly ap sreciated by their fashionable Bond 8t. clientéle, and so much 
lauded by al] who have used it, ranks as a fine perfume of most refreshing 
and lasting fragrance, and needs only to be onc> tried to be appreciated. 
It y= prove a luxury and delight in every home. Sold by all Druggists 
in 3 sizes: ° 


4 oz., 75 cents; 6 oz., $1.00; 8 oz., $1.25. 
Send 25 cents, or Stamps, or P. O. Order to Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York, or Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or George B. 


Evans, Philadelphia, and a full one-ounce trial bottle of this delicious 
Toilet Water will be sent, postpaid, to any address. Try it! 


Latest Production of 
The Crown Perfumery Company, 
177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers of the celebrated Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and Soap and 
The Crown Lavender Salts, At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, 
Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilferd, W. H. Sehieffelin & Co., Munro & Bald 
win, New York, and all leading wholesale Druggists. 
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“Dp. Appleton and Company’s 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 


LA GRIPPE ECENT FICT. 
AND ITS TREATMENT. For General Readers TOURMALIN’ S HE CHEQUES 


y CyRus Epson, M. D., of the Health De- A new story by F. ANSTEY’ at 


partment, New York City Small 15mo Versa,”’ The Giant’s Rot 
} TY ¢ , + + . 4% ° 
Parchment paper, 25 cents Half cloth, with specially r st 


cents 


One af the most amusing 


THE SOVEREIGNS ‘AND COURTS OF © ‘vents omens 


ie ete, “FROM. SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT 


} > apes : .. By the MA L RNE, author 
-loning Familie © ‘ Por “TL S 
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Appletons’ Guide-Books. 


Revi sea lo date. 


Appletons’ General Gui de to the vues hana es and Canada 


T + tre+ ¢ ‘ ” Y , 
Laps 1 Illustrations. in iree se 


ON VOLUME COMPLET Morocco tuck, exit le, $2.5 
n ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA. One Cloth, 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. Onevol. Cloth, $1 
Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A sonehae H 
Canada as a Resort of the Tourist and Sportsman. By} LES G. D. I RTS. W 
M aps an 1 117? rous ly strations. 12m : In pre 


Appletons’ ariel Book of American Summer Resorts. With Maps and I]lust: 


Large I2r P . cents 


Appletons’ Dictionary a New York and its Vicinity. An Alphabetica 
ranged I: to all Places, S ties, Institutions, Amuser 5, ¢ Wit May 
ear. Paper, 30 cent S flexible loth, € 


Appletons’ aurepean Guide- vga _, Containing May yf the Various Polit 
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. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers. 1. 3. & 5 Bond St... New York. 
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EPPS’S |conrorrine] COCOA. 








DEI | sURNETTs 


GAUNTLET BRAND Standard <— — ~ Flavor ring 


Coy Mintel 


seTSPICES Fyrn s 
& MUSTARD. ATRACTS 


SOLD ONLY 'N FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 
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Chautauqua Assembly eT Mr. Wim. H. Sherwood, Dr. H R Palmer 
i. A. Kels ind Mr. L. S. Leason 
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‘he MASON & HAM q/\ / 100 different Styles of 


ns, $22 to 81.200. 


Mason & Hamlin Or- 





_ gans have received High- 
est Awards at all great 
e Pia world Ex ps at 
le W } 1\ been 
‘ ESE exhibited since 1867 


Catalogues Sent on Application. 


Also the MASON & PEARELAIN LISZT ORGAN 


Wi e used at Chautauqua for the third season 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 
MASON & HAMLIN HALL, Boston 
MASON & HAMLIN HALL, New York 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 























n Paris Shops. 


The wife of a prominent New York physician 


went into a store in Paris and asked for the 








very best soap in France. She was told it was 


COLGATE’S CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


We have long since re- 
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Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble, 


No Chemicals 


“O.) UBIO MA 


Absolutely Pure. 


"E81 T C914 PUH AVINO“L) & 410) PUES 


r persons 


Sold bbe Croce rs everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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"ACN ABM PHO CO] 

















*“* 2 mOitt Mead it to be the best I ever up y Send for a Cirecul rand Price List 
Chanancey M. Depew / “a te we | L. E. Waterman Co., 155 Broadway, N. Y 








